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Foreword 


Soon after I arrived in Cambridge in 2001, the idea emerged of a project to look at 
Greek colonization in the broader context of European development. The idea was to 
build on work that was re-thinking the concept of colonization, to explore through 
archaeology the relationship between colonized and colonizer, and to explore how 
different manifestations of colonization related to the development of Iron Age 
societies across Europe ifone moved away from a discredited evolutionary model. The 
attraction of this to me was the prospect of exploring social connections on a broad 
canvas. We were fortunate to be granted funding for this project (‘Greek colonization: 
its impact on Europe”) from the Leverhulme Trust (ref F/09 798/C), with the research 
running from 2004 to 2007. Dr Jason Lucas, Dr Carrie Murray, and Dr Sara Owen were 
the research associates on the project, which explored aspects of Greek colonization 
through case studies in northeastern Spain, southern France, Italy, the northern 
Aegean and the Black Sea. Towards the end of the project in March 2007 we hosted 
a conference in Cambridge at which an international group of scholars presented 
papers and debated the ideas that had been explored in the project. 

Through a combination of circumstances, the proceedings of this conference 
did not come to publication as we had planned, and the research team dispersed to 
develop their careers in different locations. The publication of a book resulting from 
the conference and the Leverhulme-funded project has nevertheless remained an 
objective, and I am very pleased to see it now come to fruition. Looking back at the 
questions raised in the original research it is clear that they remain pertinent today 
although some aspects of archaeological thinking have moved on. We are sure that the 
papers presented here will make a significant contribution to the continuing debates 
about Greek colonization, especially as they bring together evidence and thinking 
from across the whole Mediterranean/Black Sea World. 


Martin Millett 
Cambridge 
November 2018 
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Introduction 


Carrie Ann Murray and Jason Lucas 


The Greek Colonization research project at the Faculty of Classics, University of 
Cambridge was borne out of the idea of shining light on corners of the ancient 
Mediterranean world that often fell into the shadows of research into Greek 
colonization. A central aim was to question the roles and agency behind the involved 
communities, both newcomer and local, and to question how these relationships may 
have changed over time. We sought to investigate the interplay between cultural 
and physical landscapes. Integral to these two areas: the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Black Sea were perceived of as connected and inseparable entities, and Phoenician/ 
Punic involvement was considered as relevant as Greek involvement in colonization. 
The members of the project investigated different geographical and cultural areas, 
focusing on specific case studies. The specific site and regional foci contributed insights, 
illuminating case-specific developments. Rather than necessarily reflecting potential 
expectations of patterns, the case studies added points of colour in what sometimes 
appears to be broad brush overviews that dominate concepts behind Greek colonization. 
The project was also the product of a burgeoning time of reconceptualizations of 
the Mediterranean world, addressing the multiplicity of voices, and an abundance 
of recent fieldwork. Of course, the Corrupting Sea (2000) caught the imagination of so 
many scholars of the ancient world, and here too, Peregrine Horden and Nicholas 
Purcell's creation of broad-ranging overviews with in-depth insights, questioning 
whether we should be dealing with the history of the Mediterranean or history in the 
Mediterranean, was inspirational. Research into areas, including Gocha Tsetskhladze's 
(1998) edited volume, Greek Colonization of the Black Sea and Tamar Hodos' work on 
cultural interaction in North Syria, Sicily, and North Africa (2006) were seen as 
important nodes of reference. In addition, Sara Owen, with Henry Hurst, had recently 
completed a volume on colonization before beginning this new project (2005). 
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What is there to say regarding the character of interaction amongst newcomers 
and locals in ancient Greek and Phoenician colonization? The nature and breadth 
of evidence is overwhelming from the monumental architecture of Posidonia to the 
incorporation of imported ceramics into local graves, and the insights provided by 
ancient texts. The development of colonial sites, trade relations, and material culture 
show us the dramatic changes that occurred in the contexts as frogs around a pond. 
Looking farther inland at the fascinating indigenous cultures that predated and 
co-existed with colonizers offers continued progress in this arena. The inscriptions 
from Pech Maho and Pistiros go some way to illustrating the varied and complex 
contexts of interaction, touching upon cultural identities, trade relations, and codes 
of conduct (for readings of the inscriptions Rodriguez Somolinos 1996; Chankowski 
and Domaradzka 1999, 247-256). 

The symposium that forms the core of this volume was organized as part of the 
Greek Colonization project with the support of the Leverhulme Trust. In keeping 
with our aims for the project, the remit of the symposium was to explore evidence 
of cultural interactions amongst colonizers, primarily Greek, and local populations 
in a number of places across the Mediterranean. The selection of certain areas of 
study were meant to give keyhole views into a number of separate geographical and 
cultural areas with different historical contexts, and not act as a foundation for making 
generalized observations. Of particular note was our interest in bringing together 
scholars who were from and actively researching colonization in Mediterranean 
and Black Sea areas. For many of the participants, this was their first opportunity to 
publish for English language audiences. Additional speakers who contributed greatly 
to the event but do not appear in the volume are: Michael Dietler, Irad Malkin, Dieter 
Mertens, Marta Santos (jointly representing Xavier Aquilue, Pere Castanyer, Joaquim 
Tremoleda), and Gillian Shepherd. 

The participants in the symposium drew upon work from across the ancient Greek 
world; however, the papers fell into different geographic areas, yielding the sections 
of the present volume. The first five chapters discuss different issues related to areas 
of the western and central Mediterranean. 

In the first paper, Carrie Ann Murray discusses how despite the vast array of 
variability in the physical remains of Greek colonies, it is the less obvious social action 
present in the foundation and development of settlement and cemetery space that 
can reveal a finer picture of the relationship between colonizers and locals. 

Adolfo J. Domfnguez explores the connectivity of Epizephyrian Locri, that is, by 
questioning the foundation in terms of the possible ‘mother-cities’ of Eastern Locris 
and Western Locris, and also exploring the avenues of influence from Euboeans, 
Corinthians, and the indigenous people on the developing colony. 

Sebastiano Tusa dissects the development of Sicily via the different colonial 
circumstances present in the regions of the island. He focuses particularly on the 
active role played by the Elymians in interactions with Greeks and Phoenicians. 
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Jason Lucas explores the patterns of interaction among Greek colonists and the 
indigenous peoples during the Early Iron Age in southern France. This interaction may 
be seen in the changing settlements patterns and distribution of ceramics, alongside 
other evidence of cultural change. 

M. Teresa Miró i Alaix considers the complex dynamics of ceramic imports to 
Empuries, particularly the Attic red-figure material. This involves presenting updated 
data that includes a restudy of previously considered material, and moreover the 
importance of the ceramics in terms of the role of Empuries as a redistribution centre 
in western Iberia. 

The next three chapters examine the interaction of Greeks and Thracians, drawing 
on work in Bulgaria and northern Greece. 

Recent work in Bulgaria on several settlements provides the context for Alexei 
Gotzev's investigation of the ancient town of Pistiros, tracing the settlement's history 
as well as its links into trading networks across the region. 

Diamandis Triandaphyllos discusses the cultural and economic landscape of 
north Aegean Thrace, summarizing studies of Abdera, Stryme, Maroneia, and Zone 
to understand the impacts between intensive exploitation of wealth-resources and to 
emphasize the importance of combining geological, geomorphological, archaeological, 
and historical studies. 

Vasilica Lungu documents the Ionian colony of Orgame on the Black Sea coast of 
Romania, focusing on the necropolis and the changing nature of the burial rites as a 
reflection of colonial identity. 

The final third grouping discusses Greek settlement in the Black Sea, focusing on 
the north coast. 

Valeria Bylkova begins this section with a study of the changing patterns of 
landscape use in the Lower Dnieper region as a manifestation of the interaction 
among Greeks and natives, which become clearer when considering the differences 
between inland and coastal settlements. 

Sergey Solovyov considers the contact between the Scythian and Greek populations 
in the northern Black Sea region, particularly as exemplified in the changing urban 
settlement patterns of Olbia and Berezan. 

Sergej Bujskikh and Alla Bujskikh trace the development of the chora around the 
city of Olbia on the Black Sea coast in southern Ukraine during the archaic period. 

Elias K. Petropoulos returns the interaction of Greeks and Scythians, exploring 
evidence for contact and trade hundreds of kilometres inland from the colonies, 
before discussing the larger-scale archaeological patterns from the whole of the 
Black Sea. 

David Braund reviews the historical, archaeological, and epigraphic evidence for 
the colony of Olbia, its inhabitants, and the relation to the two key rivers, Dnieper 
and Bug. This leads to a discussion of the interplay between the siting of the colony, 
the interaction between Greeks and locals, and Greek knowledge of the landscape. 
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The final essay by Alan Greaves examines the idea of colonization from the 
perspective of the Ionian evidence, as a region of early colonization, which then 
founded many of the colonies discussed in the previous chapters. 

A number of overlapping issues recur throughout this volume demonstrating how 
these scholars have pursued different facets of Greek colonization, a topic central 
to investigating the ancient world encapsulated in two words but representing an 
enormous breadth of possibilities. One common thread in many of the chapters is an 
emphasis on addressing the importance of agency on the part of the locals. There is an 
importance placed on recognizing the complex relationships at work in these contexts 
of colonization that can no longer be purposely or inadvertently characterized as 
simply Greek innovation paired with indigenous passivity. 

Various aspects that are woven through the following works display the rich variety 
of questions at stake. Landscape acting as more than a mere setting is crucial to 
these works (see especially Braund). A temporal component in many of the chapters 
provides a crucial perspective for the importance of change over time (for instance 
Murray). Considerations of broader spatial settings across regions also comes to the 
fore, placing importance on understanding interactions beyond just one site to include 
issues such as coastal versus inland dynamics (Bylkova; Petropoulos). In this regard, 
trade networks are key to considering interactions over considerable distances of 
direct and indirect interactions (Gotzev; Lucas; Miró i Alaix; Triandaphyllos). Social 
practices are, of course, central to the discussions, in particular investigations related 
to settlement development, including urban and rural issues (Bujskikh and Bujskikh; 
Solovyov), and the significance of burial rites (Lungu). Acknowledging the complex 
situations of multiple colonizing and indigenous cultures broadens the discussion in 
many contexts (Tusa). The issues surrounding the relationships amongst colonizers 
and mother cities are explored too (Domínguez; Greaves). Throughout, a variety of 
different types of evidence are relied upon from historical sources and epigraphy to 
ceramics and settlement patterns. 

We were delighted to have the opportunity to engage with all of the scholars at the 
symposium held in the Faculty of Classics, Cambridge in 2007, and we are pleased to 
collaborate with them on this volume. We thank the contributors for their patience in 
the delayed production of the volume; we extend our sincere apologies. The volume 
can provide those working on Greek colonization, or other areas of colonization, 
with views on distinct case studies, as well as broader regional perspectives. The 
relevance of local and newcomer groups within colonial contexts are considered on 
equal footing through material and historical evidence. The volume can also act as 
a teaching aid for undergraduate and graduate levels. Of course, no single work can 
be exhaustive; this volume can offer a variety of case studies to spark discussion and 
contribute to ongoing debates. 
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Sebastiano Tusa died tragically in a plane crash as this volume was going to print. 
His death has come as a shock to all who knew him. Sebastiano worked tirelessly 
throughout his long career for the promotion and preservation of archaeology in 
Sicily. While Sebastiano will be missed tremendously, his legacy will live on. 


Abbreviations used in this volume 


Str.: Strabo, Geography 

Ps.-Scym.: Pseudo-Scymnus, Periegesis ad Nicomedem regem 
Euseb. Chron.: Eusebius, Chronicle 

Hdt.: Herodotus, The Histories 

Dio Chrys.: Dio Chrysostom, Orations 

Xen. Anab.: Xenophon, Anabasis 
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Constructing colonies: Physical manifestations of 
social action within Greek colonization 


Carrie Ann Murray 


Fundamental to investigating Iron Age cultures of the Mediterranean is the recovery 
of settlement and cemetery remains. The location, dating of phases, construction 
techniques and burial practices are central to understanding the physical development 
of a site, or more broadly a culture. The physical remains are not just the tangible finds 
of stone and terracotta; they are also the result of social action. Decisions and actions 
made by individuals and groups lie behind the planning, design, and execution of the 
physical changes to a landscape during the development and lifetime of settlements and 
cemeteries. This work proposes how investigating the physical remains of settlements 
and cemeteries can shed light on the social action at work behind the construction and 
maintenance, and how this analysis may be applied, possibly even more pertinently, 
when examining the development of some of the Greek colonies in the Mediterranean. 
What follows here is a discussion of some elements related to the physical development 
of a number of Greek colonial settlements. The social acts of planning, construction, 
and maintenance of settlement and cemetery space will be discussed as a starting 
point for considering how the vast topics of the spatial organization, architecture, and 
funerary practices at Greek settlements in the West could help reveal changing social 
circumstances in a variety of ways. The activities of daily life, including archaeologically 
visible activities, provide insights into the choices made by individuals and groups that 
can help explain social change even when specific individuals cannot be identified (for a 
discussion, see Brumfiel 2000, 254; Hodder 2000, 22). Despite the variability in form and 
development of Greek colonial settlements, understanding the social contexts behind 
their construction and maintenance can reveal aspects of the nature of interactions 
between the newcomers and locals. 

Interpreting the physical remains of settlements and cemeteries as direct insights 
into social actions and interactions could help create clearer understandings 
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concerning the early stages and the long-term development ofthe related communities. 
How can we understand social interaction at sites just from archaeological evidence 
of architectural construction within settlement and cemetery space? In particular, 
examining details of the initial stages of settlement and cemetery creation (or at 
least the earliest phases of archaeologically visible remains) could reveal the social 
circumstances at work, including insights into social hierarchy, economic strategies, 
relationships with neighbouring communities, and ritual practices, including burial 
rites. These issues take on an added level of relevance when considering Greek 
colonial settlements, in order to investigate degrees of cooperation and integration, 
or animosity and isolation between indigenous and foreign inhabitants. 


Social action and construction 


Experimental archaeology can provide insights into the process of site construction. 
The social action involved in settlement construction, communication, and movement 
through the landscape was directly investigated by Sue Hamilton and Ruth Whitehouse 
as part of the Tavoliere-Gargano Prehistory Project (Hamilton et al. 2006). Individual 
and group participation in tasks was investigated at four Neolithic sites in Italy, in 
order to more systematically examine the experiential side of phenomenology that is 
not often discussed within a clear methodological framework. The tasks were set in 
contexts similar to those for establishing a settlement. They involved male and female 
participants engaging in communicating visually with gestures and verbally with 
sounds, whistling, speaking, and shouting. The findings, characterized by differing 
degrees of effectiveness in the means of communication and between the genders, 
open up the possibility of understanding the archaeologically invisible actions behind 
these physical processes. The varying levels of success in the tasks demonstrate 
how individual abilities and cooperation between individuals affect these processes 
(Hamilton et al. 2006, 47, 48). 

Approaching issues of communication, such as in the Tavoliere-Gargano, leads to 
further questions to consider. Communication amongst people in a given landscape 
is crucial in the initial construction phases of a site, as well as during the continued 
existence at the site after structures are in place, potentially with more people present, 
and multiple activities occurring simultaneously (see Hamilton et al. 2006, 48). As the 
physical circumstances change at a site, the individuals present must cooperate with 
adoptive strategies in order to continue to communicate effectively as a group or 
groups. Communication is a part of continuous social action as an everyday part of 
life within a community. This perspective lends itself to consider if it is possible to 
understanding more about the social actions that resulted in the remains recovered 
in the archaeological record, which are so abundant from the Iron Age cultures of 
the Mediterranean, especially at many of the Greek colonies. 

Creating and living at a site involves an organic structure of organized (and 
disorganized for that matter) activity with long- and short-term consequences. It 
involves the active participation amongst individuals in planning and construction; 
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the division of tasks along supervisory and labour roles are parts of the initial stages 
of creation, if not longer. The interactive process continues as the site is inhabited 
and used. Changes throughout the course of a site’s existence illustrate the evolving 
social circumstances involved in continual planning and construction projects. As the 
saying goes ‘no man is an island’ and equally, no settlement is a static, solitary entity. 


Settlements and cemeteries - physical and social remains 


The discussion here will be bounded by general expectations of what might be present 
at settlements and cemeteries at Greek colonial sites. With such an enormous array 
of possibilities, it is difficult to generalize, but settlements can, for example, include 
structures and spaces for habitation, storage, religious activity, workshops, markets, 
transport, and defence. Cemeteries, on the other hand, can include - in addition to 
burials - monuments, walls, and structures for religious activity. These elements of 
both settlements and cemeteries can be found in a wide range of sizes and levels 
of monumentality from simple to grand. The archaeological remains of these items 
are physical manifestations of important social actions: planning, decision-making, 
communication, and the ability to control resources and labour. The physical remains 
and the involved social actions have tangible outcomes in terms of the use, visibility, 
and memory for the individuals living at the site. 


Planning 


Planning the location, form, and extent of a space, structure or larger construction 
project can involve any number of people. The greater the disparity between the 
number of planners and those involved in the construction implies a centralised 
hierarchy and a strong power relationship. These relationships of power could be in 
place specifically for the task at hand, or set more broadly across the community. 
Spatial planning for large-scale areas can show a well-executed, unified concept. 
Evidence of combinations of evenly spaced, rectilinear structures with parallel and 
perpendicular features, and grid- and orthogonal-plans are assumed in archaeological 
discussions to be the result of an organized central authority executing its control over 
the landscape. Alterations incongruent with earlier spatial plans can show a partial 
or total abandonment of previously accepted plans, and possibly the particular form 
of authority once present. 

The planning and decision-making involved in choosing a settlement's location, 
the spatial extent, the internal organization of different areas of space could stem 
from individuals with powerful statuses enacting this power. There are potentially 
different types of social relationships involved in the construction of settlement 
areas. Communally used features like streets, suggest that there is some amount 
of centralized planning, regardless of the plan or regularity of the streets. These 
areas become zones for specific purposes, and so there must be some level of 
agreement that they remain as such. On the other hand, the planning and decision- 
making involved in choosing a cemetery's location, the spatial extent, the internal 
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organization of different areas of space could, in some cases, result from a centralized 
authority, or could result from a more multifaceted, organic process, notwithstanding 
environmental factors that determine locations, viz. natural features in the landscape. 
The internal organization of cemetery space is potentially much more subject to 
gradual, non-systematic decisions. 


Construction 


Acts of physical construction recovered in the archaeological record have been 
regarded as important guides to symbolic social action. The ability to control labour 
and resources, particularly the consumption of other people's energy, can be directly 
associated with power. Monumental architecture is often seen as a visible example of 
this (Trigger 1990; Murray 2011), where control over construction labour is a physical 
demonstration of power, and the structure itself can be a long-term symbol of that 
harnessed power. Architecture also has the potential to ‘consolidate new social, 
political, and economic formations', and a chosen emphasis for architecture in one 
area of social life, for instance, funerary over palatial or religious structures, can reveal 
much concerning the social circumstances in a specific context (Trigger 1990, 128). 
This power is assumed to be held by a relatively small number of elites, exerted over 
much of the rest of the community. The exercising of power is also evident in other 
aspects involved in monumental architecture. 

Construction projects also include important networks of communication within 
a community enabling these ideas to come to fruition. The power of communication 
and persuasion is evident in controlling where, when, and exactly how something 
is constructed. The last of these particularly entails continual communication of 
information to be accepted and acted on. It is not just the acquisition, transportation 
and use of materials that reflect power; power is also implicitly involved in ensuring 
the execution of a design. In monumental examples, this is conducted through 
individuals for the commissioning, engineering, designing and decorating of a 
structure. Within an already established settlement, there must also be an added 
component of negotiating the exact location amongst other structures and defined 
spaces, or conversely ignoring and obliterating earlier structures. 

The scale of a construction project is a visible means of projecting power. Small, 
minor scale projects can demonstrate the work of individuals who carried out the 
planning and construction themselves. Large, major scale projects can demonstrate a 
complex social hierarchy of planners and labourers, where individuals with specialized 
skills can be involved in specific aspects ofthe architectural design. The grandiose scale 
of a construction project can elevate or concretize the position of individuals within 
the social hierarchy through their associations with the architecture. Monumental 
architecture, by definition, is built on a scale that exceeds the basic requirements of 
the functions carried out there, often in terms of space, the durability of materials 
used, and decorative elaboration. The iconographic system chosen to decorate the 
structures can be used by those in control to communicate messages concerning how 
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they would like their power to be perceived by the viewer (Marconi 2007; Sismondo 
Ridgway 1999; and for Roman contexts, see Zanker 1990). The ability to implement 
and control the construction of monumental architecture that visibly shows levels of 
excess through its scale demonstrates the power held by those individuals who are 
responsible for the structures. Continued maintenance of architecture demonstrates a 
level of respect and continued control for the structure and the powerful individuals 
who oversaw its construction. Repairs to substantial forms of architecture can 
necessitate a considerable amount of energy and labour, sometimes requiring the 
continued use of antiquated construction techniques. Destruction or disuse of 
monumental architecture can demonstrate a change in the powerful individuals 
controlling the use and design of space. In this case, the former presence of powerful 
individuals is eradicated by the destruction of any architectural legacy. 

More particularly, inthe cemetery context, consideration ofthe physical construction 
of burials, with expenditure of time and labour is also important. Expenditure of labour 
and cost of a burial is not necessarily directly proportional to the deceased individual's 
perceived level of social importance during life (Parker Pearson 1982, 112; Parker 
Pearson 2003, 32). The amount of labour, as well as the form, the shape, etc. of a burial 
represents choices made by the buriers, rather than the buried individual, in many 
cases (Parker Pearson 1982, 112; Parker Pearson 2003, 32). Monumentality in burial 
cannot then be necessarily assumed to reflect direct demonstrations of power in the 
social hierarchy of the attached community. Social action in the funerary sphere must 
be integrated with any understandings gleaned from the associated settlement. Because 
of the inevitability of death, the burial sphere could potentially involve all levels of 
the social hierarchy of a community (through funerary rites and burial construction), 
including individuals and small groups who usually do not hold powerful roles in the 
wider community. 


Visibility and memory 


There are group dynamics with long-term visibility implications at work in the 
creation and development of settlements and cemeteries. The importance of scale, 
monumentality, and maintenance within social action as mentioned above, also relates 
to the degree of visibility of the construction projects, so that these entities function 
as real and vivid symbols of the power behind them. Visibility, or even a lack of 
visibility, as an intended or unintended consequence after a structure is constructed, 
maintained, disused or destroyed lends itself then to the realm of memory. Memories 
of individuals and shared social memories of events, concerning the construction and 
the presence of structures, can be powerful elements in a society (Alcock 2002, 15-25; 
Middleton and Edwards 1997, 10-11). 

In contrast with monumental architecture in settlements, much of the labour and 
structural elements involved in many burials are unsurprisingly not visible or evident 
after the closure of the burial, with the exception of a huge category of burials with 
prominent markers or superstructures. Deeper levels of significance in burial elements 
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are often confined to the individuals directly involved in the funerary process, and 
to the limits of memory (for instance Jones 2007, especially 21, 39, 114). 

Visibility and memory are important themes for understanding material culture 
and social action, which deserve more attention, but will not be discussed further 
here. It is worth noting that monumental examples of architecture, for the most part, 
demonstrate intentions of visibility and potentially long-term presence. Various levels 
of scale, visibility, and memory can affect how different social groups are represented 
in the archaeological record. 


Colonial contexts of cultural interaction 


Within this Greek Colonization project (see Introduction), investigating social 
interaction in colonial contexts is at the core of the study. It is not simply the 
archaeological remains and historical legacy left behind by the Greeks that is of 
interest here. The interactions of newcomers (Greek, Phoenician, and Etruscan), 
in areas away from their homelands, with the indigenous peoples around the 
Mediterranean are of equal importance. The individual circumstances found at each 
specific context have the potential of revealing new insights into the complex social 
relationships at work. 

There is a question as to how much can be understood in terms ofthe social actions 
between these individuals and groups from the architectural and funerary remains. 
The construction of settlements and cemeteries in colonial contexts has been a natural 
focus for attempting to discern the relationships at work. Considering the decisions 
and actions involved in site development can take on further levels of complexity in 
colonial contexts where different cultural identities are present, along with different 
building techniques, uses of space, economic strategies, social activities, languages, 
and senses of belonging to a landscape. 

There is an implicit notion that the colonists held powerful positions in deciding 
when, where and how to build a new settlement, without much input from local 
populations. This is partly based on ancient sources. According to Thucydides (6.2), 
colonization sometimes involved expelling local populations from pre-existing 
settlements in certain cases. Often ‘the foundation process’ is described with only 
scant reference to indigenous populations (Boardman 1964; Dunbabin 1948). Issues 
of equality and inequality amongst the colonists themselves have been a topic of 
discussion (see Graham 2006, 151). Much work has also countered these ideas by 
demonstrating impetus and action on the part ofthe indigenous groups (Dietler 2010; 
Dietler and Lépez-Ruiz 2009; Hodos 2006; Hurst and Owen 2005; van Dommelen 2005). 

The following sections will take a closer look at the creation and early development 
of some of the colonies in an effort to discern and describe social action on the part 
of the ‘colonists’ and ‘indigenous’. Three themes of social practice involved in acts of 
creation in colonial contexts will be explored, including: the founding of settlements; 
changes in the use and organization of space; and the development of architectural 
styles and burial practices. 
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Palaiapolis-neapolis style settlement pattern 


There are a number of examples of colonial settlements that were constructed in more 
than one phase with a palaiapolis-neapolis type of development, characterized by an 
older, often smaller original settlement co-existing, at least for a time, with a later, 
larger settlement located in the vicinity. Several colonies that were constructed in 
two separate phases begin with an initial colonial settlement located on an offshore 
island or isolated peninsula, followed by the construction of a later colonial settlement 
on the nearby mainland area. 

This pattern of staged development could suggest changing relationships between 
the colonial and local communities over time. The construction of a second phase of 
settlement could reflect a longer-term vision of permanent residence on the part of 
the colonists, and it could potentially reflect acquiescence on the part of the local 
inhabitants. At many of the colonies across the Mediterranean, the precise location 
of indigenous settlements is often not known. Consequently, it is difficult to surmise 
if this process reflects the different communities coming together spatially to live in 
close(r) proximity. A few case studies are considered here. 

The two separate, but interrelated settlements of Pithekoussai and Cyme illustrate 
an early example of this in southern Italy. Euboean colonists from Eretria and Chalcis 
settled first on the island of Pithekoussai in the Bay of Naples, evidenced by an 
acropolis at Monte di Vico and a cemetery at Valle di S. Montano (Ridgway 1992). 
There is evidence of Phoenician residents as well, indicated by the enchystrismos grave 
575 from a family plot bearing three semitic inscriptions, one of which seems to relate 
to the re-use of an amphora for funerary purposes (Ridgway 1992, 111-118). Shortly 
afterwards, the Euboeans ventured onto the mainland in a more permanent way and 
created Cyme (Boardman 1999, 168; Graham 2006, 97-103). 

The development of Syracuse, initially began on the island settlement of Ortygia 
facing natural harbour areas of what would become the expanded Syracusan complex. 
The local Sicels living in a pre-existing settlement on the island were apparently 
expelled by the newly arrived Corinthians (Thucydides 6.3.2). Its easily defensible 
position with harbours of its own made Ortygia an advantageous location for a 
settlement, not just as an initial phase, but for the long-term. Greek presence expanded 
quickly onto the nearby mainland. Eventually a causeway linking the island and 
mainland was constructed in the late sixth century BC. The large Sicel site, Pantalica, 
west of Syracuse was abandoned at approximately the same time as the appearance 
of the Corinthians (Boardman 1999, 172-173; Graham 2006, 105). 

Emporion (at modern Empüries, Spain) also developed in two main phases. The 
first phase is created on the then island-like peninsula, of what Strabo (3.4.8) refers 
to as the ‘Palaia Polis’ (raAaiù nóis) (see also Marzoli 2005, 69; Kaiser 2000). Here 
too local Iberians were already present, but the Phocaeans and Massalians seemed to 
have co-habited with the locals (Aquilue et al. 2000, 17-19). The earliest Greek burials 
from this period are found in El Portixol cemetery on the mainland (Aquilue et al. 
2000, 20). After a short interval, a second, larger settlement was constructed on the 
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adjacent mainland, now referred to as ‘Neapolis’. Strabo mentions a main Iberian 
settlement, Indika, being separate but connected to the Greek city (3.4.8). Its location, 
however, has yet to be found. 

This pattern of development could, in some cases, suggest that a close or peaceful 
relationship with the local inhabitants does not exist initially. In other cases, it 
seems that a cooperative relationship did exist between the local inhabitants and the 
colonists, indicated by instances of co-habitation in spatially restricted areas, such as 
at the Palaiapolis of Emporion. The development of the colonial settlements physically 
detached from the mainland suggests that even if the newcomers were living in very 
close proximity with the locals, the colonists chose not to move to the mainland from 
the outset. The reasons could include easy access to ships, a symbolic gesture to start 
their time there in a circumscribed way, or because of a sense of threat. Perhaps at 
Emporion, the creation of El Portixol cemetery on the mainland was a stepping stone 
towards gaining more ground, symbolically and physically. The acquisition of space at 
Syracuse seems to paint a very different picture, in terms of the relationship between 
the locals and colonists. These brief case studies help present the range of variety 
present at the colonial settlements. 

This type of palaiapolis-neapolis progression suggests different social contexts at 
work, where the amount of space is not the defining factor in the initial location or 
extent of a settlement, and there is the opportunity to expand without disrupting 
the initial settlement area. Logistically, this type of change would require intense 
levels of communication, agreement and cooperation within the community of 
colonists and potentially with the locals. An expansion of settlement insinuates 
a certain degree of success, perhaps felt especially by a small number of elites, 
through the organization of labour, increased size of the settlement, and the 
seeming entitlement to the land. Expansion could also be rooted in the development 
of new social groups gaining power and the ability to strike out anew in a different 
location. Without more information, it is impossible to discern the reasons. Holding 
these questions in mind, however, could affect future research into these issues. 


Changes in the spatial organization at colonies 


The artistic skills and urban planning present at many Greek colonies have come to 
be synonymous with the idea of Greek cultural superiority (Holloway 1991, 52, 94; 
Boardman and Hammond 1982, xiv), in effect over local inhabitants (Dunbabin 1948, 
136). This simplistic picture surrounding the development of Greek colonies is now 
thought to be much more complex (for instance Belarte 2009, 103; Dietler 2009, esp. 23; 
La Rosa 1996, and as noted above). The multiple construction phases and alterations 
in plan at many of the Greek colonies demonstrate dynamic circumstances at work 
in which each new settlement was subject to its own specific physical and social 
contexts. Changes visible on a monumental scale in the construction of particular 
structures or the plan of an entire settlement should be further explored. 

Dieter Mertens and Emanuele Greco (1996, 257) note a few important constant 
features at many of these colonies, including: large spaces demarcated for urban areas 
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with boundaries; broad separations between residential and public zones, further 
spatial organization of these separate zones, particularly with the use of roads; public 
areas with impressive public monuments ‘symbolizing the cultural identity of the 
colonial community’; and new forms of architecture related to the specific contexts 
of each colony. All of these characteristics require a high degree of planning and 
construction to be carried out. Any changes to these features, once they have already 
been planned and the construction begun, show a powerful ability to dramatically 
re-use labour and resources to alter things for a new preference. Very few of the 
early Greek colonial settlements maintain the initial spatial organization and layout 
(or lack thereof) beyond their first stage of development. Minor and major changes 
in orientation, creation of grid plans, and monumentalization of structures often 
occurred at colonial settlements after an initial period of residence. 

The initial layout of Megara Hyblaea is described as being agrarian-based 
characterised by some even and geometric spacing for the parcelling of previously 
unused land. This included a layout with regularly spaced insulae containing ground 
plots of equal area along parallel streets on a grip plan in two large areas. Between 
these two areas, space was left and demarcated for public use, which became the agora 
in the seventh century BC (Gras, Tréziny and Broise 2004, 456; Vallet, Villard and 
Auberson 1976, 404-428). Antonino Di Vita (1996, 268) asserts that the initial division of 
land from the foundation phase could not have been conceived as an “urban” zoning 
scheme’. The remarkable spatial organization and street system at Megara Hyblaea 
does seem to show much forethought in planning, which is successfully maintained 
for some time. This is in part accomplished because of the vacant spaces included in 
the design, leaving room for growth of the community. 

Casmenae, the subcolony of Syracuse, was constructed as a fortress-colony with 
all of the residential space confined within a city wall. This was planned and built 
from scratch in the mid-seventh century BC (Di Vita 1996, 274-278). The creation of 
Casmenae as a later offspring of the burgeoning settlement of Syracuse, and possibly 
for specific defensive purposes, gives many reasons why the form and plan of such 
a settlement would and could be constructed with a very regular plan of parallel 
streets. Circumstances such as these could reflect a centralized organisation based 
on a specific view of a small number of people with potentially limited objectives 
(compared to an average settlement). 

The vast majority of Greek colonies, however, did not spring fully-formed into the 
landscape as urban settlements with grid plans. Many of the sites instead developed 
over time with more than one construction phase, the first of which was not laid out 
according to a grid. After all, the urban forms present in the Greek world in the mid- 
eighth century BC, at the time of departure of many of the Greek colonial groups, did 
not present a clear template for the colonists to imitate in southern Italy and Sicily 
(Di Vita 1996, 263). Di Vita identifies the first type of phase as the work of the initial 
colonists, with a largely egalitarian-based community, and the second type of phase 
as the result of territorial conquests, new shared wealth, and a newly emerged social 
structure (Di Vita 1996, 264). 
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Other settlements such as Naxos, Selinus and Himera do not show widespread, 
cohesive urban planning from their inception, but rather show significant changes 
in the use and organization of space. Initially, the sacred area at many of these sites 
is distinct and detached from the residential areas. These sacred areas were enlarged 
later in the course of the sixth century BC as temple buildings were constructed. The 
desire to enlarge sacred areas housing temples demonstrates the importance of the 
social role played by monumental architecture. Whereas an increased use of space for 
domestic, mercantile or industrial purposes might illustrate purely practical responses 
to increases in population size or economic growth in a community, the increased 
use of sacred space, which of course can also relate to many other social activities, 
could more broadly illustrate growing importance of the public sacred sphere and 
the elite power behind its maintenance. 

At Naxos partial remains of two streets dating to the eighth century BC have been 
found. These run parallel to each other in a northeast-southwest direction, making 
them drastically different from the orientation of the remains of streets from the 
seventh and sixth centuries BC, and to the clear grid plan of the fifth century BC 
(Di Vita 1996, 279). Selinus was founded in the mid-seventh century BC, and was 
later redeveloped in the early sixth century BC with an impressive urban plan. The 
construction of additional structures on the acropolis in this second period forced 
the inhabitants to terrace the hillslopes in order to extend the acropolis area (Parisi- 
Presicce 1984, 118-121). Himera was also founded in the seventh century BC, but it 
was not until the second quarter of the sixth century BC that the area received a 
thorough overhaul with an urbanistic programme (Allegro and Bassallo 1992, 140-146). 

Metapontum, for instance, which is sometimes discussed as an example of a colony 
where the regularized urban space and chora are defined from the outset of the 
foundation, is also characterised by changes in orientation and use of space more than 
once in the agora. The orientation of the first monumental sacred structures are not 
aligned with the street grid, but rather placed according to religious considerations. 
The construction of Temple AI was halted shortly after it began, in the second half of 
the sixth century BC, with a different orientation in order to be parallel with Temple 
B and in line with the street grid, referred to as Temple AI. This picture changes 
again in the fifth century BC, when the construction of new religious structures 
in the area do not conform to the grid system, but are instead placed and oriented 
possibly with religious considerations in mind. Mertens and Greco (1996, 253-254) 
suggest that the sudden decision to alter the orientation of Temple A, referred to as 
phase II, to be in line with the street grid demonstrates that the temples were the 
most prominent monuments of the town, and the change in orientation was needed 
to substantiate the sense of order imposed on the town. This might also powerfully 
demonstrate dissention and compromise or some other scenario within the decision- 
making process of the elites involved. The result was that some of the elites were able 
to impose their demands over the religious order in place, emphasizing the place of 
civic order and spatial organization over purely religious considerations. 
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Changes of this order of magnitude to alter the extent of public space or even 
reorient a temple during its construction must involve serious levels of communication, 
eventual agreement, and cooperation through the planning and disruption. In the 
sense that the term 'occupation phase' implies drastic, rather than gradual, change. 
Redevelopment of the settlement suggests success in the organization of labour, and 
the reconstruction of possibly bigger and better structures. The variability in the 
course of progress at these Greek settlements relates to the different social contexts 
through time in each case. 


Expression through architectural styles and burial forms at Greek colonies 
Architectural styles 


The architectural styles and decorations of the structures can reveal much of 
the developing and changing social circumstances at these sites. Much scholarly 
attention has been paid to the architectural material found in the Greek settlements 
overseas, particularly in Sicily. The scale of the monumentality with innovation 
in construction and the portrayal of myth within architectural decoration 
demonstrate the importance placed on certain structures at these developing 
sites. Elements of variability and similarity in the forms of architecture at many 
of the sites suggest complex social relationships at work within and amongst the 
sites as well. 

Mertens (especially 1996) has very ably elucidated us about much of the 
monumentality and construction at many of the Greek colonial settlements. He 
has noted a number of ideas that have strong resonance in the study of Greek 
colonization, including discussions on the independence and innovation of 
monumental architecture for the Greeks in the West from their homelands for reasons 
other than newfound space with which to experiment. There are also the issues of 
variability in architecture at many sites, partially related to the physical contexts 
and available materials, along with the development of the well-known architectural 
orders. The developing architecture at Posidonia, Metaponto, Sybaris, and Croton 
during the sixth century BC, just to name a few examples, demonstrates a variety 
in architectural characteristics, showing a progression towards Doric and Ionic 
canonical forms (Mertens 1996, 322). For Mertens, the ‘ekklesiasterion’ at Metaponto 
particularly illustrates the ingenuity of the colonists to create new, entirely original 
forms of architecture to meet their needs, where the central public space shares both 
sacred and secular functions in clear and monumental forms (Mertens 1996, 329; 
2006, 163; Mertens and Greco 1996, 254; see also Carter 2006, 204-214). Many of the 
developments of monumental architecture are seen as relating heavily to the socio- 
political contexts at the Greek colonies. The early phases of monumental architecture 
are often ascribed to an assertion of independence from the ‘mother-cities’ and to 
claims of superiority and dominance over the landscapes and pre-existing, local 
populations (e.g. Mertens 1996, 318-319). 
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As a result, there has been much discussion concerning the political expressions 
made manifest in monumental temple architecture. It is suggested that the Greeks 
founding new settlements outside of the mainland needed to identify themselves as 
Hellenic to their non-Greek neighbours through monumental architecture (Osborne 
1996, 262-265). The Doric peripteral temple, in particular, is seen as a metaphor for 
Greekness, superiority, and difference (Hócker 1996, 74-78). Vincent Scully questions 
how, through monumental temples in the colonies, did ‘rich colonial peoples' ‘bring a 
new and vaster landscape into civilized order' (Scully 1969, 144). In another direction, 
François de Polignac states ‘Greek colonization was carried through at the expense 
of autochthonous populations’ and that ‘...these peoples were either expelled or 
submitted to servitude, possibly immediately, possibly following an attempt at co- 
existence that soon turned to their disadvantage' (de Polignac 1995, 98-99). The 
monumental temple, for him, is symbolic of Greekness and control of the area (de 
Polignac 1995, 101, 105). 

Clemente Marconi (2007, 29ff.), however, argues that monumental temple building in 
the Greek mainland has been unfairly minimized in order to champion the architectural 
feats in the colonies, and equally, the assertion that Greek identity was heralded 
through temple architecture in the colonies misunderstands that a more specific, civic 
identity is created first and foremost through this arena. According to Marconi, the 
monumental temples of the western Greek colonies were erected after the colonists 
had already gained the upper-hand in their relations with the neighbouring locals 
(2007, 31). The temples then mark an uncontested sense of superiority through wealth 
and power over the local non-Greek populations (Marconi 2007, 31; Martin and Vallet 
1980, 279-286; see also Mertens 1990, 375, 377; 1996, 318-329). 

The differences of opinion demonstrate the complex nature of the evidence and 
the range of interpretations. The archaeological evidence at each Greek colony and 
mainland settlement, as well as textual evidence can be weighed and re-weighed with 
differing results in many cases. It is through questioning and continued excavation 
that allows this dialogue to continue. 


Burial practices 


Expanding and creating new cemeteries in colonial contexts could also suggest some 
of the same social changes as compared to settlement development discussed above. 
Another different insight into social action seen through physical remains at colonial 
contexts, is the types of burial rites used. As Gillian Shepherd (1995) demonstrates, 
many of the Greek colonies in Sicily practice burial forms unlike their so-called 
mother-cities. 

A close connection between Syracuse and its ‘mother-city’, Corinth, is often 
asserted. At Corinth, from eighth into the fifth century BC, monolithic sarcophagi 
were used for adult burials. However, at Syracuse, only a relatively small percentage 
of burials conform to this. Over half of the burials in the first century of burying at 
Syracuse do not conform to the expectations based on burials at Corinth. Instead, 
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cremations in rock fossae at Syracuse increase, whereas cremation does not seem to 
have been practiced at Corinth. As Shepherd offers, rock cut fossae might seem to 
be an equivalent to stone sarcophagi, but there is plenty of stone at Syracuse that 
could have been used to construct sarcophagi (Shepherd 1995, 55). Another dissenting 
picture comes from Gela and its ‘mother-cities’, Rhodes and Crete. Cremation was 
the predominant burial rite at Rhodes and Crete during the initial colonial period 
(although inhumation is introduced at Rhodes much later in the sixth century BC). 
At Gela, during this early period, inhumation dominates, mainly in monolithic 
sarcophagi (as at Syracuse), and baule terracotta sarcophagi, as well as tile graves and 
other forms (Shepherd 1995, 60). Megara Hyblaea too presents an interesting case. 
This picture for its ‘mother-city’, Megara, is less clear. This colony, however, also 
adopts the use of monolithic sarcophagi for many burials after approximately 100 
years of practicing inhumation, and cremation in amphorae, in addition to the nearly 
constant presence of unprotected burials and rock-cut fossae at the site (Shepherd 
1995, 56). It is interesting that all three of these colonial establishments in Sicily chose 
to use monolithic sarcophagi. Inhabitants of Gela had to acquire the stone from a 
distance (Shepherd 1995, 62), which indicates that choice of burial forms was made 
not just in terms of convenience. These choices show cultural independence from 
‘mother-cities’ in a significant religious sphere, suggesting that it became a medium 
of competitive expression between colonial settlements, and not with the Greek 
homelands (Shepherd 1995, 70). 

Differences in burial practices between Greek colonies and their mother-cities are 
not necessarily due to constraints of available materials or space. The social action 
taken at these colonial sites, shows how choice is instrumental to new social contexts. 
Switching burial form between inhumation and cremation, and utilizing different 
materials in new ways suggests fundamental changes to a core, ritual element in 
these societies. Choices made related to burial form are significant in any context, 
belying multiple factors in the representation of the deceased individual within a 
family and community. Additional levels of importance are added in colonial contexts 
where different group identities are present. 


Adoption of local practices 


Peter van Dommelen (2005) has explored issues of cultural interaction in colonial 
contexts, more specifically Punic areas of the western Mediterranean. He stresses 
the limitations of investigating change with a 'colonial divide' by assuming a 
separateness of the colonizers and the colonized (van Dommelen 1997, 308-310; 2002, 
126-129). Instead he has proposed the use of the term 'hybridization' as a means 
of acknowledging the actors and processes within the social and material mixtures 
between cultures in colonial contexts (van Dommelen 2005, 117ff.). He cites a mixture 
of cultural practices particularly in the west-central Sardinian colonial context, where 
ritual practices are seen mixing Punic and local aspects in terms of location and 
related paraphernalia (2005, 134; 1997, 314-320). Van Dommelen states ‘a new cultural 
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identity and a new set of values were formed in which local indigenous standards 
were matched to “colonial” objects and customs - which by that time had been 
around long enough to have become equally local’ (2005, 136). This view appreciates 
the ingredients of time and long-term change, and it provides another option within 
the vocabulary to debate and consider. 

Because local influence is often overlooked, another avenue for understanding 
the social circumstances at Greek colonial settlements is to look for the adoption, or 
possible adaption, of practices introduced to them by the local inhabitants of the area. 
One brief example of this could be the use of seashells as grave goods potentially in 
both local and Greek burials at Emporion (Spain) (cf. above). 

The identity ofthe burials at Emporion has traditionally been defined as inhumation 
being the Greek burial custom, and cremation being the local Iberian burial custom 
(Almagro Basch 1955). It has been assumed that the presence of a number of separate 
cemeteries surrounding Emporion is evidence of two communities, colonizers and 
indigenous, existing separately during the sixth and fifth centuries BC (Aquiliué 
et al. 2000, 27). Drawing conclusions from the burial forms and grave goods remain 
difficult. On closer inspection, there seems to be a mixture of burial rites at most of the 
necropoleis. It is probably impossible to definitively identify cultural identity within 
burials in colonial contexts (for instance, see Shepherd 2005), such as at Emporion, 
and it is, of course, difficult to disentangle potential cultural interaction in the burial 
record, but potentially there is more that can be learned from the burial data. 

The inclusion of unworked ecofacts as grave goods in many of the burials may 
be significant. Sea shells are found in a number of the cremations at Paralli and the 
North-East Wall necropoleis, as well as a number of cremations and inhumations at 
necropoleis such as Bonjoan, Martí, Mateu and Granada (as catalogued by Almagro 
Basch 1955). Shells were used as grave goods for burials of both funerary rites from 
the sixth century BC, and in necropoleis traditionally believed to be used separately by 
either group. It seems that both the burial rite and the cemetery used prove difficult 
in determining the Greek or indigenous identity of the deceased. 

The cultural identity of individual burials cannot necessarily be determined, 
in order to definitively say whether or not the donation of sea shells was done 
exclusively for Greeks or locals, although a culturally exclusive practice does not 
appear to be the case. And after all, the choice of grave goods is determined by 
the individuals involved in the burial process; the choice of grave goods can have 
any number of reasons behind them, including the giver's own identity or the 
relationship with the deceased. There is no evidence that shells functioned as money 
or emblems of status in this region. Examples of this practice are known from the 
nearby region of Languedoc-Roussillon (Almagro Basch 1955). I believe that this 
practice of including unworked seashells in the burials at Emporion could prove to be 
a local or regional practice that is later adopted by the Greek colonists. Acceptance 
of the items as grave goods on the part of the Greeks within their burial sphere 
would show an intimate level of interaction. Evidence of other sorts of interaction 
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such as this could be very revealing in understanding cultural interaction at Greek 
colonies. It is fortunate that the excavators recorded and published the inclusion 
of the seashells, which can now be brought into the discussion as possible evidence 
of cultural interaction. 

The examination of cultural interaction within specific and well-detailed contexts, 
especially within ritual spheres of sacred and funereal activity, can potentially show 
an in-depth view into the relationship between individuals and groups at colonial 
settlements. The nomenclature used to describe these interactions - hybridization, 
adoption, adaption, etc. - can continue to be debated, but a premise still remains, 
that a level of importance should be placed on the actions of the locals. 


Conclusions 


With such an extensive amount of existing data and interpretations related to Greek 
colonization, it can be overwhelming to navigate through it. Two broad aspects for 
consideration are: the amount of variability at each colonial settlement, and the 
roles of the interacting individuals and groups within the colonial contexts. Many 
colonies share similarities with each other, but they are also each unique. It is no 
surprise with so many variables present in each case, including the participants, 
landscape, and timing that the developments would result in very different entities. 
There is also a need to see the complexity of the cultural interactions. In many cases, 
viewing contexts as a dichotomy between two groups (colonizers versus colonized, 
or even colonizers versus mother-city) can miss other crucial aspects. A group of 
Greek settlers cannot be assumed to be a homogenous collection, identical to another 
corresponding group of settlers in terms of motivations, social hierarchy, etc. The 
presence of others, including Etruscans and Phoenicians, in the same regions and even 
the very settlements in question should also be acknowledged. Above all, evidence 
of the extent of participation and interaction with locals should be sought after and 
recognized in an effort to understand the development of any colonial area. 

Any andall ofthese elements are, of course, subject to change over time. Examining 
the archaeological evidence demonstrates that the creation of settlements and 
cemeteries is not a one-step or static process. Construction, deconstruction, alteration, 
and maintenance involve multiple levels of decision-making, communication, and 
action. The agency of individuals and communities plays an important role; even when 
individuals cannot be identified, acknowledging differential motivations at work and 
change over time allows for their stories to begin to be explored. The variety of forms 
at Greek colonies through location, use of space, architectural elements, and burial 
rites show complex processes at work. Consequently, there are no simple models that 
can explain the physical development of colonies or the cultural interaction at all or 
even at some Greek colonies. One means of tackling this situation is to examine each 
case study by bringing together the intricate details with the big picture in order to 
understand the short-term and long-term change and development in the material 
remains and socio-political relationships amongst the inhabitants. 
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Locrian colonization in Magna Graecia: 
Cities and territories 


Adolfo J. Dominguez 


The sources on the foundation of Epizephyrian Locri are quite abundant and have 
been compiled and analyzed on various occasions (Niutta 1977, 255-235; Parra 1991, 
191-201). In addition, we have an interesting historiographical debate about this 
colony carried on by important ancient authors: Timaeus versus Aristotle on the 
one hand, and Polybius versus Timaeus on the other. Unfortunately, the echoes 
of the controversy have come down to us only from Polybius' work, so we have 
lost much of the argument put forward by the two first authors in their accounts 
(Walbank 1962, 1-12). This is a very clear case in which the perceptions and realities 
of classical times have become forcefully involved in the reconstruction of Locri's 
colonial past. However, contrary to more negative interpretations, we should not 
reject that information completely, but we must try to recognise its inconsistencies 
and anachronisms in order to reconstruct what actually happened, focusing on the 
conditions that the settlers left behind in Greece and the new ones they found in Italy. 


Debate concerning the foundation of Locri 


One of the first questions associated with the foundation of this colony is discovering 
from which of the two Locris in Greece the settlers came. The ancient authors do not 
agree on this point. This divergence of opinions is probably due to the fact that there was 
no clear tradition amongst the Locrians of Greece concerning the origin of the colony, 
and no city considered itself the mother-city of the Italian colony. It is also, perhaps, a 
misleading debate, stirred up by later authors, such as Ephorus, who had an interest in 
establishing the origin of the colony in one of the two Locris as opposed to the lack of 
interest of the previous sources in giving more precise details (Luraghi 1991, 143-159). 

In his analysis ofthe circumstances surrounding the foundation, Polybius provides 
some interesting, albeit indirect, information. According to him, Timaeus would have 
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encountered written agreements between the Locrians of Greece and the colonists, 
and also decrees recognizing the mutual citizenship of the Locrians of both Greece 
and Italy (Polyb., 12.9.3-4). Naturally, although Polybius doubts that Timaeus saw 
these documents, there is no good reason to doubt that they existed. It is certainly 
possible that these treaties dated to a later period than the foundation, perhaps 
the time when isopoliteia between the Locrians of Greece and those of Italy was 
established; on this occasion perhaps those old agreements were reconstructed from 
oral traditions (Brown 1958, 48). As other cases show, such as the well-studied example 
of the foundation of Cyrene, traditions relating to the time of foundation could exist 
both in the mother-cities and, to a greater extent, in the colonies themselves (Graham 
1960, 94-111). 

It is possible, at least as a hypothesis, that there was no reference to individual 
cities of origin because neither the records ofthe Greek- nor the Italian-Locrians kept 
such information. A remarkable characteristic ofthe Locrian colonization, is that this 
was a unique case of a colony not being attributed to a particular mother-city but, on 
the contrary, to the whole of the Locrian ethnos. Another example of Locrian colonial 
activities, the reinforcement of Naupactus, may be a similar case (Musti 1977, 25). The 
colonization of Epizephyrian Locri, then, could have been an enterprise undertaken by 
all the Locrians, both Eastern and Western. Perhaps we can learn more if we observe 
the relationships between the two Locris and their respective neighbours. 


Eastern Locris 


Beginning with Eastern Locris, the archaeological finds dating to the eighth century 
BC are not very abundant (Fossey 1990, 129-132) and are limited to the well- 
excavated necropolis of Tragana, with several dozen tombs published (Onasoglou 
1981, 1-57; Papakonsantinou-Katsouni 1986, 74; Pantos 1987, 235-238), and those 
of Phournos in Anavra (Theocharis 1964, 242; Kilian 1975b, 26-27; Kilian-Dirlmeier 
1979, 151, 184; Dakoronia 1977; 1989), and one at Hagios Dimitrios close to Kainourgio 
(Theocharis 1964, 242; Kilian 1975a, 4-5, 112, 161; 1975b, 27; Kilian-Dirlmeier 1979, 
151; Papakonstantinou and Sipsi 2009, 1029-1042), which is not very well-known, 
and some other tombs found in Proskyna, Atalanti and Megaplatano (Dakoronia 
2002, 49-54). All of these necropoleis indicate a process of increasing wealth, with 
the presence of metal offerings, sometimes of excellent quality, including objects of 
gold and imports of Eastern origin (from Anatolia and Egypt). The pottery suggests 
relationships with the Euboean-Thessalian sphere of interaction, whereas the metals 
also suggest a Thessalian and Boeotian connection (Kilian 1975a, 4-5; Kilian-Dirlmeier 
1979, 152-153). The existence of weapons, mainly in male tombs, and phialai in female 
ones (sometimes several in each tomb) suggests the existence of an aristocracy that 
was already consolidated and could obtain such wealth through the production 
of metals, trade, and navigation (Dakoronia 2002, 54; 2006, 483-504). The Locrians 
themselves probably made voyages, as some literary traditions suggest, such as those 
taking a maiden to the sanctuary of Athena Ilias in Troy each year. In addition, judging 
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from the finds in Geometric cemeteries of Eastern Locris, they were probably in close 
contact with the Euboeans, who were the leading seafarers of the eastern and central 
Mediterranean (Morgan 2003, 118). 


Western Locris 


As for Western Locris, the archaeological knowledge is less complete, particularly for 
the earliest period. From as early as the eighth century BC, both the northern (Locrian) 
and the southern (Achaian) shores of the Gulf of Corinth formed a region of important 
cultural and economic exchange (Freitag 2005, 385-392). Communication between the 
two shores ofthe Gulf is well attested at different times during antiquity (Freitag 2005, 
309-329), and it seems that from quite early on, Corinth was in maritime contact with 
those territories. This is demonstrated through the presence of Corinthian pottery at 
Delphi, site of the important sanctuary of Apollo, and also at Amphissa. 

The little information concerning Amphissa in the Geometric Age, comes mainly 
from the necropoleis. One was located in an area northwest of the city, called 
Charmaina, and contains only one known tomb dating to the Late Geometric; this 
tomb contained metal items, including fibulae, pins, hair-pins (two of which were 
gold), and bracelets. The appearance of the whole set points clearly to northern 
and western Greece. Another tomb was located in a southern area, outside the walls 
of the classical city. The cemetery excavated here dates to the Late Geometric and 
continued to be used until Roman times; several items of Corinthian pottery were 
found, as well as metal objects, including pins of various types and fibulae. In later 
excavations, other tombs of the Middle and Late Geometric were discovered with 
grave goods that underline the importance of contact with Corinth, although some 
objects suggest other connections. The importance of Corinthian pottery until the end 
of the seventh century BC is clear (Kolonia 1989, 190-193; Tsaroucha 2006, 855-867). 
In the case of Amphissa, according to Morgan (1990, 116), the imports could have 
arrived through Delphi, because of their poorer quality compared with this centre. 

Another site in this region, Galaxidi, has however yielded more information. A 
small necropolis here dated to the end of the eighth century BC reveals the existence 
of a number of individuals with a greater concentration of prestige objects, mainly 
metal, and pottery that is, to a large extent, inspired by Corinthian prototypes, as 
well as actual Corinthian pottery (Threpsiadis 1972, 201-205; Themelis 1983, 234-237). 
This cemetery is related to a fortified acropolis, also dating to the Geometric period, 
which has not yet been excavated (Baziotopoulou and Valavanis 2003, 189-209). 
The early occupation of this zone, located 2.5 km southwest of the modern town, is 
probably related to the development of Corinthian navigation westwards during the 
eighth century BC (Morgan 1990, 117-118, 254-256), although the Corinthians had 
other interests beyond contact with the local populations of this region (Morgan 
1988, 313-338). Corinthian voyages during the eighth century BC, with increasing 
frequency from the second half of the century, could have acted as a stimulus for the 
populations of Western Locris to travel westwards. 
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Corinthian interest in the Delphi region has been associated with the possible 
supply of metals from the Thessalian area through the so-called ‘Isthmus Corridor 
route’ (Morgan 1990, 116; Kase et al. 1991). This route, and another that crossed 
Phocian territory through Thermopylae and Eastern Locris, would have also served 
to maintain contacts between the two parts of the Locrian ethnos. Perhaps Morgan 
(1990, 117-118; 1995, 334-335) is right when she suggests that the development of 
Corinthian travels in this region, from the eighth century BC onwards, potentially 
resulted in opening up these territories to wider perspectives. 


Connections between the two Locri 


There are interesting similarities between the Geometric tombs of Eastern Locris 
(Tragana, Anavra, Kainourgio) and Western Locris (Amphissa, Galaxidi) that are not 
restricted to the Locrian sphere. They clearly show the existence of contacts, mainly 
overland, between the coasts of the Maliac Gulf and the Gulf of Corinth, through 
Doris and Phocis and also further north with Thessaly. Perhaps the circulation of 
metal, especially as grave goods (dress fasteners, pins, diadems, weapons), indicates 
that those territories maintained relationships, mainly of an economic nature, 
during the second half of the eighth century BC. Traditionally the origin of the 
Locrian ethnos alluded to migratory processes from Eastern to Western Locris as a 
way of explaining the territorial discontinuity (e.g. Str. 9.4.9; Ps.-Scym. 480-482), 
but this cannot be corroborated. An interesting difference can be observed in the 
pottery repertoire present in the necropoleis, with a clearly Euboean hue seen in 
the imported pottery of Eastern Locris and the more clearly Corinthian shade visible 
in the necropoleis of Amphissa and Galaxidi. That is due, as suggested above, to the 
different relationships established by the two Locris with their respective neighbours, 
who in both cases were probably more involved in long-distance navigation than 
the Locrians themselves. Pottery of Euboean type is also present in Delphi, mainly 
pendent semicircle skyphoi, which could have reached the city via inland routes 
(Morgan 1998, 288-289). There are very few finds of Euboean origin in Corinth, 
perhaps arriving via Delphi, which confirms that the Euboean and Corinthian trading 
networks used different routes, and that the Euboeans were not present in the Gulf 
of Corinth (which, incidentally, seems quite logical) (Morgan 1998, 289, 293). If this 
was the case, then the two Locris were situated within different spheres of influence, 
one dominated by the Euboeans and the other by the Corinthians but, at the same 
time, the two Locris were connected by the inland routes linking the two territories, 
which were well attested by literary sources (for instance, Hdt. 8.31-35) (Kase and 
Szemler 1982, 353-366). 

The data presented so far do not categorically prove the existence of contacts and 
close relationships between the two Locris, but they demonstrate that their existence 
was highly probable. Moreover, the two parts of the Locrian ethnos appear to have 
been involved in exchange with the leading Greek maritime territories, Corinth and 
Euboea, during the second half of the eighth century BC. 
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Greek trade and colonization 


Euboeans and Corinthians thus developed their own maritime and terrestrial exchange 
networks, and when the colonizing process began, they settled their first cities (Naxos 
and Syracuse respectively) in neighbouring areas of Sicily almost simultaneously 
(Thuc. 6.3.1-2). The debate continues as to the possible precedence of the Euboeans 
of Eretria in Corcyra, as opposed to the Corinthians, mentioned by Plutarch (Mor. 
293a) (pro Malkin 1998, 3-6; Antonelli 2000, 15-57; contra Morgan 1998, 293-295; mixed 
response Fauber 2002, 61-99). Perhaps the problem can be resolved by considering a 
possible Euboean establishment on the island not as a colony, an apoikia in the strict 
sense, but a port of call used for commercial purposes, in contact with the native 
population (D'Andria 1987, 36). The case of Corcyra has little to do at first sight with 
the Locrians, although it does show how the Corinthian and Euboean networks could 
have overlapped, not necessarily pacifically. The Locrian connection is established 
through an inscription found on a cenotaph in the Bay of Garitsa, the site ofthe main 
necropolis of Corcyra. The inscription, dated to the last quarter of the seventh century 
BC, states that it is for Menekrates of Oeanthea (a city in Ozolian Locris), proxenos of 
Corcyra. This is one ofthe oldest pieces of evidence for the institution of proxenia, and 
illustrates the great care taken by the Corcyrians in showing the special relationship 
between Corinthian colony of Corcyra and Ozolian Locris (IG, IX, 1, 867; Meiggs and 
Lewis 1988, 4-5; Van Effenterre, Ruzé 1994, 146-148; Fauber 2002, 159-161), although 
it is uncertain when these relationships originated. 

The data presented so far suggest that the relationships between the Locrians, 
Corinthians and Euboeans were intense before Locrian colonization began, and that 
the literary traditions and epigraphy seem to reflect the extension of those contacts 
overseas. It is not unlikely that, when problems arose in Locris, the considerable 
information available to the Locrians about founding a new settlement in the West 
was taken into account when planning the expedition. So tentatively, on the basis 
of arguments that recognise the relationships between the two Locris and their 
neighbouring territories, it can be argued that colonists from both territories took 
part in founding Epizephyrian Locri. 


The founding of Epizephyrian Locri 


The impetus for colonization in this case will not be discussed here. It is important 
to consider, however, the implications of the account describing men from servile 
origin possibly marrying women of the Locrian nobility of the Hundred Houses. This 
set of circumstances could have instigated tensions throughout the whole Locrian 
ethnos related to social classes and land ownership rights (see Laws of Gortyn VII, 
1-10), which could have led to the expulsion of this group from Locris, and resulted 
in the founding of a new colony (Domínguez 2007, 411-412). 

The first place where the colonists settled, according to Strabo (6.1.7), was Cape 
Zephyrium (today Capo Bruzzano), where they stayed for no more than three or four 
years before settling the ultimate location of the Esopis hill. Strabo also states that the 
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foundation of Locris occurred shortly after that of Croton and Syracuse (Str. 6.1.7). Cape 
Zephyrium was certainly a good port of call, refuge, or vantage point. It is also Strabo, 
although without giving much detail, who claims that the move from Cape Zephyrium to 
the city's final location was carried out with the cooperation of the Syracusans (Str. 6.1.7). 

A relationship with the Syracusans does not appear in other sources that, on the 
contrary, consider the colony to be a Spartan foundation (Paus. 3.3.1) or, conversely, try 
to establish an association between the Locrian foundation and Sparta (Polyb. 12.6b). 
The differing accounts clearly reflect different traditions, but it is difficult to know 
if they relate to the time of colonization or the relations amongst the Epizephyrian 
Locrians with the Spartans and the Syracusans at a later date, or the relations between 
the Locrians of Greece and Sparta during classical times. 

Archaeological evidence of the founding of Locri demonstrates that less than 
2 km N-NW of the northern edge of Locri was a native settlement. The associated 
necropolis was excavated by Orsi between 1909 and 1912 and consists of the sites of 
Canale, lanchina, Patariti and Scorciabove. Amongst the various grave goods, ceramic 
and metal, there were dozens of vases with shapes and decoration largely reminiscent 
of Greek prototypes (Orsi 1910, 155-168; 1926, 338-339; La Geniére 1964, 23). 

Mercuri's (2004, 9-137) recent study shows that the pottery of Canale-Ianchina 
was apparently produced by several indigenous potters, some more skilled than 
others, during the second half of the eighth century BC. No items made by Greek 
potters are so far known amongst the pottery found in those necropoleis, but its 
very existence suggests a strong and enduring link between these natives and the 
Greeks, who seem to have been Euboeans both from Euboea itself and from Pithecusae. 
Consequently, Mercuri (2004, 129) has suggested that there was an Euboean factory 
in the area, although this has not been found; it is possible that this was located in 
Cape Zephyrium (Sabbione 1982, 279-280). There is no doubt that there were native 
settlements in the vicinity of the colony; however, it is difficult to determine their 
nature and characteristics. Remains of indigenous tombs have appeared in some of 
the areas later occupied by the city; several of them are considerably older than the 
Greek foundation, but it seems that, in general, these cemeteries remained in use until 
the Greek city was established. Some native burials without well-defined contexts 
have also been discovered in the urban area (Sabbione 1982, 280-281; Lattanzi 1995, 
742; Mercuri 2004, 132-133). 

These data show that Locrian presence in this region of Italy was previously 
dominated by Euboean interests. The appearance of the Euboean pottery found in the 
cemeteries of Canale and Ianchina confirms that the Euboeans, on their way to the 
coasts of the Tyrrhenian Sea and Sicily, had established relationships with those native 
populations, perhaps at Cape Zephyrium, before the middle of the eighth century BC. 

The Locrians may have come to this region thanks to their contacts with the 
Euboeans, unless it is assumed, that Syracusan assistance in the move to their 
ultimate location, and the Euboeans objecting to their presence in the Zephyrium, 
which would have led to their evacuation and later establishment in Locri. The 
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establishment in the Zephyrium can, consequently, be explained from both an Euboean 
and Corinthian-Syracusan perspective; the Locrian choice would have made sense 
in either case. Nevertheless, it is unclear why the Locrians settled in an area where 
the Euboeans already had an interest, and why there was apparently Corinthian (or 
Syracusan) support given to the Locrians to help them occupy a larger territory more 
permanently. Perhaps the Locrians' relationship with the Corinthians and Euboeans 
in their native territories showed that the Euboeans would benefit from the Locrians 
occupying the Zephyrium. Using Greeks from other regions perhaps reinforced their 
colonizing policy (Domínguez 2014), whereas the transfer to the colony's final location 
was in the interests of the Corinthians who had founded Syracuse only a few years 
previously. 

In their voyages westwards, ancient Greek ships needed protected harbours; 
thus, the foundation of Croton around 708 BC undoubtedly implied its control over 
Cape Lacinian (Diod. Sic. 8.17.1), which was one of the main points of reference for 
navigation on the coasts of the Ionian Sea (Osanna 1992, 192) and, possibly, of Caulonia 
very shortly afterwards. Caulonia was located on Cape Stilo, another point of interest 
for seafarers (Gargini 2001, 13-25; Facella 2001, 103-116). So perhaps the Corinthians 
wanted to control, through the Locrians, an easy access to the Cape Zephyrium area, 
until then under the Euboean influence (Fig. 3.1). At the same time, the foundation 
of Locri does not seem to have worried the Euboeans of Rhegium; the two cities seem 
to have maintained good relations judging by the assistance the Rhegians gave the 
Locrians during the battle of the River Sagra (Str. 6.1.10; Just. 20.3) in the first half of 
the sixth century BC (Giangiulio 1989, 249-251; La Genière 1991, 63; Cordiano 1995, 
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Fig.3.1. Sitesand regions mentioned in the text. 1. Acrai. 2. Amphissa. 3. Atalanti. 4. Casmenai. 5. Caulonia. 6. Chaleion. 
7. Corcyra. 8. Corinth. 9. Croton. 10. Delphi. 11. Epizephyrian Locri. 12. Euboea. 13. Hipponion. 14. Kainourgio. 
15. Medma. 16. Megaplatano. 17. Metaurus. 18. Naupactus. 19. Naxos. 20. Oeanthea. 21. Opuntian Locris. 22. Ozolian 
Locris. 23. Phocis. 24. Phournos. 25. Pithecusae. 26. Proskyna. 27. Rhegium. 28. Sparta. 29. Syracuse. 30. Tragana. 
31. Zancle. 
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82-83, 89-90). Euboean overseas expansion was abruptly interrupted at the end of 
the eighth century BC, although Corinthian expansion continued during seventh 
century BC. It is possible that the interests of the Euboeans of Rhegium turned to the 
Tyrrhenian rather than the Ionian coast (as it had done previously). All ofthis suggests 
that the colonization ofthe Locrians cannot be divorced from their relationships with 
their former neighbours in Old Greece. 

The Locrians took advantage of the enterprising Corinthians and Euboeans, 
mutual enemies and rivals, to find a place in the West where they could settle. The 
Euboeans showed the Locrians where to begin, and the Corinthians of Syracuse 
helped them to settle in their ultimate location. Ifthere were people from both Locris 
in the Locrian colony, as seems almost certain, some would have taken advantage 
of their links with the Euboeans while others would have done the same with the 
Corinthians. That dual link would explain Locrian colonization in the area where 
the city was founded. 

The finds from the initial period of Greek occupation date to the late eighth or 
early seventh century BC. Orsi excavated several enchytrismoi and cist tombs from 
an archaic cemetery in the Moschetta and Monaci areas; dating to the early seventh 
century BC (Orsi 1909, 323; La Geniére 1972, 245). Although Orsi did not publish 
drawings of the tombs or materials, these tombs seem similar to those known in both 
Greek Locris. Later studies of materials excavated by Orsi and other later excavations 
at the site, discovered Proto-Corinthian pottery dated to the late eighth century 
BC and other Corinthian objects dating to the first and second half of the seventh 
century BC (Sabbione 1982, 281-287). All of the items were found in areas that were 
continuously used as cemeteries, which suggests that residential areas and burial 
grounds were defined by the late eighth century BC. This is several decades earlier 
than the dates transmitted by the literary tradition represented by Eusebius, who 
puts the foundation between 678 and 673 BC. However, the archaeological data fit well 
with the date given by Strabo (6.1.7), mentioned above, who places the foundation of 
Locri shortly after that of Syracuse and Croton. A small bronze horse, without context, 
could be related to those earlier finds; the figure displays Corinthian prototypes but it 
seems to have been made in Greece, perhaps in Locri itself, and has been interpreted 
as an object that one of the first colonists brought with him. It is dated to the late 
eighth century BC (Sabbione 2003, 185; Milanesio Macri 2003, 464). 


Historical sources 


The Locrian settlement on the Esopis hill placed the Locrians in direct contact with the 
natives who lived in the area. Both the ancient sources and archaeology provide some 
information, which is not always consistent in describing the relationships between the 
two groups. First to consider the literary tradition, Polybius (while rejecting Timaeus' 
testimony and the existence of treaties between the Locrians of Italy and Greece), 
states that they all knew by tradition of [a treaty] with the Sicels: of which they give 
the following account. When they first appeared, and found the Sicels occupying the 
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place they now dwell in, and the Sicels being terror-struck at their arrival admitted 
them out of fear; and the newcomers swore an oath with them (Polyb. 12.6). 

The Greeks broke the oath by duplicity, which resulted in the expulsion of the 
natives. Later authors, such as Polyaenus (6.22), mention the stratagem claiming 
that the expulsion of the natives took place the day after the oath. Deceptions of this 
kind, which involved playing with words, are quite frequent in colonial situations 
(Dunbabin 1948, 184). 

However, in another passage where Polybius explains the Locrian custom of the 
cup-bearer priestess in the processions, he asserts that the Locrians expelled the 
Sicels who were occupying the place and that they adopted many Sicel rites, since 
they did not have any ancient rituals of their own (Polyb. 12.5). This information 
is contradictory, suggesting the Locrians simultaneously expel the natives, and yet 
adopt native rituals. The Locrians of Polybius' time seem to have believed in the 
authenticity of this tradition, judging by the expression he uses: 'again, the following 
account of the cup-bearing priestess had been received traditionally by them’ (Polyb. 
12.5.10). 

In other cases, such as the foundation of Syracuse, the ancient authors emphasize 
that the natives were expelled when the colony was actually founded. Consequently, 
the references to treaties between Greeks and natives must be taken seriously 
because they belonged to the city's oldest traditions. This is why, even by classical 
times, the new 'corrected' versions try to show how the Greeks managed to break 
those treaties but without incurring the wrath of the gods, who guarantee treaties; 
that is, they used a subterfuge (Nenci and Cataldi 1983, 595-599). All of this suggests 
that pacts or treaties existed with the natives, which made it easier for the Locrians 
to establish their colony and that some native customs were adopted by the Greeks, 
including that of the cup-bearer, whatever its precise nature may have been. 
Dunbabin (1948, 184) himself even acknowledged that ‘it is not a priori impossible 
that some customs in a Greek colony should be derived from the natives by way of 
intermarriage with their women’, although he immediately rejects this possibility 
in the case of Locri. 

Lastly, it would be strange for Locri to have accepted, even in Polybius' time, 
that there was a relationship between native customs and their own, unless this 
was generally believed, whether true or not. In the same way, it was also believed, 
despite the obvious contradiction, that the co-existence between Greeks and natives 
was short-lived - only one day, according to Polyaenus' witness. Why make a pact, 
which was to be broken immediately? If the Greeks were in the stronger position, 
an agreement would not have been necessary because Greek occupation would have 
meant the immediate expulsion of the natives; but if, on the other hand, Locrian 
tradition says that a pact existed (cf. Polyb. 12.9.3-4), and some indigenous customs 
were present, there is no reason to doubt it. 

Therefore, when the Locrian polis re-works the traditions of its foundation, 
it cannot deny the existence of treaties and so must resort to the tradition of a 
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subterfuge (of a type too frequent to assume it may have been casual) to justify 
breaking the treaties. 


Archaeological sources 


As for the archaeological data, the dating currently accepted for the disuse of the 
Canale-Ianchina necropolis and the other remains previous to the establishment of 
the Locrian city suggests that they are both contemporary. The abandonment of the 
native necropolis does not necessarily imply the violent destruction of the village 
to which it was associated. According to Polybius (12.6.3) the treaty with the natives 
implies a pact of tolerance and joint ownership of the land; Polyaenus (6.22) further 
claims that the Locrians ‘swore with them to fiercely protect the political order”. 

If those treaties existed and the new city occupied the coastal district and the 
nearby foothills, occupying the area settled by the natives would have no longer 
been of interest because its purpose was mainly defensive. The Greek and indigenous 
inhabitants would have occupied the same space, perhaps maintaining some 
separation in the form of different quarters or something similar (e.g. Leontini). Of 
course, all this is supposition because of the scarce archaeological remains dating to 
the seventh century BC in Locri (Sabbione 1982, 287-288), but it would explain the 
end of the native necropolis of Canale-Ianchina. Other scholars suggest that a phase 
of peaceful co-existence between Locrians and natives occurred during the Locrians 
stay on Cape Zephyrium, and that violent conflict could have broken out when the 
Locrians moved to Esopis (Osanna 1992, 202-203). However, the clearly Euboean 
appearance of the pottery at Canale-Ianchina seems to exclude a Locrian presence 
(unless we assume that the ceramic traditions of the Eastern Locrians were nothing 
but a copy of the Euboeans) and, in addition, the distance between Cape Zephyrium 
and Canale-Ianchina is too great (over 20 km) for us to accept that people who had 
settled in the Cape area had to make treaties with those distant natives. 

The literary sources are not unanimous about the fate of the Sicels after the 
apparent breaking of the treaties. According to Polybius (12.5.10; 12.6.5) they were 
thrown- or cast-out, or, according to Polyaenus (6.22), simply exterminated. Scholars 
who favour the first of these traditions have suggested that some necropoleis 
excavated in the vicinity of Locri could represent the expelled natives, particularly 
at Santo Stefano di Grotteria and Stefanelli di Gerace (La Genière 1964, 23; Sabbione 
1982, 295). The two display similarities with the cemeteries of Canale-lanchina, 
although the burials do contain Greek materials from Locri. Grotteria seems to have 
been established immediately after the end of Canale-Ianchina, whereas, it is possible 
that Gerace existed previously. 

Both necropoleis, in which few tombs are known, bear similarities to Canale- 
Ianchina, where Greek pottery of Euboean and Locrian from the late eighth and the 
first half of the seventh centuries BC, are present. Prestige items appear in some 
tombs, such as ivory bracelets, suggesting that the level of exchange with the Greeks 
continued to be important. Whereas the necropolis of Gerace is only 5 km north of 
the Greek city, the cemetery in Grotteria is nearly 15 km away, and overlooks the 
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valley of the Torbido river, one of the main routes for reaching the Tyrrhenian Sea 
(Sabbione 1982, 288-298). However, some scholars place greater emphasis on the role 
of the Euboeans in the contacts with the settlements and their associated cemeteries 
in the inland regions of the Locrian territory (Mercuri 2004, 133-137), although this is 
difficult to support. It would be more feasible to assume that Locri maintained contacts 
and economic relations with its neighbour Rhegium, which could have supplied those 
materials of Euboean inspiration to the hinterland of the Locrian city. 


The role of the natives 


The circumstances surrounding the fate ofthe natives is unclear. The literary tradition 
presents unresolved issues; archaeology cannot confirm the expulsion of the natives or 
their integration into the Greek polis. The disuse of the necropolis of Canale-Ianchina 
can be interpreted either as the result of the native expulsion, or as the desertion of 
the native village and its inhabitants moving for the Greek city. The survival of native 
settlements, less than one hour's march away, as in the case of Gerace, or further in 
the case of Grotteria, both of which had trade contacts with the Greeks, shows that 
the chora of Locri included native settlements that retained, at least formally, their 
own social structures, reflected in the predominance of indigenous funerary rituals, 
in spite of the acquisition of Greek products. 

Some scholars have suggested that these natives were taken into the Locrian 
polis as slaves or servants, and cite literary evidence (Polyb. 12.16, 12.9.6; Diod. Sic. 
12.21.1; Arist., ap. Ath. 6.272A) that would suggest, in their opinion, the existence 
of servitude (Musti 1977, 60-63; Osanna 1992, 207). However, the grave goods in the 
necropoleis, particularly Gerace, show the survival of the native society in tombs 
with a visible level of wealth (ivory bracelets, scarabs and imported pottery), which 
seems inconsistent with the concept of servitude (Sabbione 1977, 366-367; Id., 1982, 
293-295). 

Although it is uncertain the meaning of expressions like 'sharing the territory' 
with the natives, which appear in Polybius' (12.6.3) account of the treaties made 
between the Greeks and natives when Locri was founded, or ‘maintaining the 
political order' (Polyaen. 6.22), the survival of (at least) one indigenous settlement 
inside Locrian territory would confirm the tradition of pacts that ensured the 
co-existence of Locrian and native settlements. It is difficult to know from our 
limited sources if all of the indigenous social groups were treated uniformly by the 
Locrian colonists. Polybius (12.5.9), in his discussion of the cup-bearer, recognizes 
the existence within the indigenous society of the ‘most illustrious and high-born 
families’. These would clearly be the groups involved in the treaty-making. Whether 
the treaty with the Greeks allowed the ruling groups to maintain their privileges in 
exchange for allowing the colonists to occupy the land and use their workforce, is 
something that we cannot know with certainty, but it cannot be ruled out. Polybius 
states (12.16), with reference to Zaleucus' legislation, that a servile workforce was 
used to work the Locrian countryside, although the ethnicity of the workers is 
uncertain. 
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It is reasonable to assume, then, that the Locrian colonists may have included 
native communities in their territory, and that some of their members kept their 
existing land rights while others with a less favourable status were forced to work 
the land ceded to the colonists in a similar way to the communitarian servitude well 
known in other parts of the Greek world, including other colonies (Lotze 1959; Mossé 
1979, 85-97; Garlan 1984, 99-121). The survival of native settlements in the vicinity 
of Locri, as well as the possible integration of some of the natives into the polis would 
explain the adoption of Sicel customs purported by the Locrian tradition. 

The Locrian case, in spite of continued debate, seems to be especially suitable for 
‘the study of the ways in which Greek settlers integrated into existing landscapes’, as 
recently suggested by Owen (2005, 20). The markedly aristocratic character of Locrian 
colonization, assured by feminine lineage, served as a link between the colonists and 
the Hundred Houses to which the Locrian women belonged (Polyb. 12.5.11), perhaps 
facilitated integration with local elites while reasserting the subordinate role of 
those who did not belong to that world. Even in small Locrian communities, such 
as Chaleion, in Ozolian Locris, inscriptions confirm that certain institutions, such as 
juries, had to be filled from amongst the ranks of aristocrats (aristindan) as late as 
the fifth century BC (Van Effenterre and Ruzé 1994, 217-221). 

It is certainly interesting to note that the necropolis of Santo Stefano di Grotteria, 
in a place which overlooks the course of the Torbido river, was apparently still in use 
in the early sixth century BC, when it is clear that the Locrians were in the process 
of expanding towards the Tyrrhenian Sea (Sabbione 1982, 296-297). This necropolis 
displays continuous assimilation of Greek elements throughout this whole period, 
which suggests that it played a similar role to that of Gerace in the early days of 
Locrian territorial control, and it could have facilitated Locrian penetration towards 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. The territory of Epizephyrian Locri consisted of a coastal plain 
surrounded by an elevation area that limited its agricultural potential to some extent 
(Sabbione 1982, 297; Osanna 1992, 210-214). For this reason, most scholars agree 
that Locrian expansion towards the Tyrrhenian Sea was intended to provide new 
opportunities for colonists without agricultural resources in the territory, potentially 
due to a ruling that palaioi kleroi (the oldest lots) could not change hands under Locrian 
law (Arist., Pol. 1266b 18). 


Locrian expansion in Italy 


In practice, however, the expansionist model chosen by Locri implied extending its 
territory by creating subcolonies, whose independence or submission to Locri is not 
easy to determine. It is probable that the model chosen by Locri was similar to that 
used by Syracuse, whose subcolonies, especially Acrai and Casmenai, seem to have 
been simple extensions of their mother-city's territory. Even in the fifth century 
BC Casmenai seems to have remained under the control of Syracuse, because the 
Syracusan gamoroi expelled by the demos sought refuge there (Hdt., 7.155). 
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The two Locrian foundations, Medma and Hipponion (Ps. Scymn. 308; Str. 6.1.5), 
are thought to date to the late seventh or early sixth century BC (Givigliano 1989, 
741-742; D'Andrea 1989, 765-786), and both have the same territorial design, imposed 
by the topographical circumstances of the routes between the two seas (Paoletti 1981, 
147). Perhaps Metaurus, an old settlement that belonged to the Chalcidians of Zancle, 
was annexed some time later, around the mid-sixth century BC (Cordiano et al. 2006, 
19-20). In all three cases, the material culture that has survived is mainly of a cultic 
nature, and the appearance of these cities is clearly Locrian (Paoletti 1996, 95-97; 
Parra 1996, 139-141; Cordiano et al. 2006, 26-39). 

The Locrian expansion, then, carried out by overland routes, has to be considered 
as extending the mother-city's chora, the two subcolonies being her dependencies, 
although perhaps they acquired their own personalities in the course of the sixth 
century BC, as some dedications in Olympia suggest. Certainly, these dedications 
seem to show that Hipponiates, Medmaeans and Locrians defeated the Crotoniates 
(Lombardo 1989, 423-426; Maddoli 1996, 193-202). The main inscription on a shield, 
however, shows the combined action of the three Locrian cities, and the existence of 
common interests opposed to the aspirations of Croton, whose expansionism affected 
the regions bordering both the Ionian and the Tyrrhenian Seas (Domínguez 2006, 
167-168). Naturally, the fact that these three cities shared borders, as Thucydides 
(5.5.3) indicates for 422 BC, would have contributed to their joining forces, at least 
in the Archaic period. 

It is not known, although some dubious traditions have made suggestions (Lyc., 
Alex. 1083-1086), whether Locrians from Greece took part in this sub-colonization 
and, if so, under what conditions. A well-known inscription from Galaxidi (ancient 
Chaleion) shows the intervention of Eastern Locrians and some Western Locrians in 
the colonial reinforcement of Naupactus; this document establishes requirements 
and guarantees for the colonists that, in certain conditions, preserve their political 
rights and property in their mother cities, but also their obligations in Naupactus 
(Meiggs and Lewis 1988, 35-40; Van Effenterre and Ruzé 1994, 179-185). Perhaps 
the treaties with the Locrians from Greece, referred to by Timaeus (ap. Polyb. 
12.9), which related to colonial rights and an acknowledgment of isopoliteia, date to 
this time, but unfortunately, this cannot be proved. Be that as it may, and at least 
during the Archaic period, it is not unlikely that the mother-city and the colonies 
had a very close relationship and, although it is not certain that they helped Locri 
in the battle of the Sagra River, they did fight together again against Croton not 
long afterwards. 


Conclusions 


To conclude, I would like to emphasize the main points that arise from this study. 
First, the Locrian colonization seems to have been a joint enterprise by the peoples 
of both Greek Locris, perhaps based on the interests of their neighbours, Euboeans 
and Corinthians, who were much more involved in navigation in the Mediterranean. 
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Second, this dual relationship with the Euboeans and the Corinthians may have 
played an important role in selecting the location, because the Locrians occupied 
a place previously frequented by the Euboeans, but received support for their final 
establishment from the Corinthians of Syracuse. I have suggested that the Locrians 
may have acted as mediators between the interests of the two groups, who would 
not have raised any serious objections or may even have encouraged the Locrian 
settlement. Third, Locrian foundation traditions refer to treaties with the natives 
at the time of the colony's foundation, and to the adoption of indigenous customs 
by the Locrians. It is not relevant here that at a later time, with the emergence 
of the Greek ethnic consciousness, those treaties were reinterpreted and appear 
to have been broken early on. At the same time, archaeological data that has on 
many occasions been interpreted as proof of the expulsion or massacre of the 
natives can be interpreted in a different way. During and after the rise of Locri, 
socially structured native groups seem to have continued to live in the city's area 
of direct economic interest. Fourth, Locrian sub-colonization takes the form of 
an extension of the chora, although two cities, Medma and Hipponion could very 
well have been 'dependent poleis' to use Hansen's terminology (2004, 87-94). The 
fact that in later times the two colonies fought against the mother-city to gain 
their independence does not concern us here. The three cities (mother-city and 
colonies) fought together in a war against Croton during the second half of the 
sixth century BC. 

Lastly, an analysis such as the one I have attempted here, based on a specific 
colonizing process, as at Locri, can provide interesting keys and approaches to the 
peculiarities of each Greek colonial mechanism. As a point of discussion for the 
future, it is possible, that Locrian colonists had to adapt to many factors within this 
complex process, including the local contexts, affected by the traditions ofthe natives 
and Greeks from previous inhabitations, and the Locrian Greek contexts, affected 
by their own traditions and close relationships with both Euboeans and Corinthians 
(despite conflict between these two Greek groups). The attachment within particular 
groups or specific identities, in this case Locrian, could also explain the differences 
between the colonial behaviour of the different Greek groups that took part in Greek 
colonization. 
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Cultural and ethnic dynamics in Sicily during 
Greek colonization 


Sebastiano Tusa’ 


Historical background 


To begin, a discussion of Greek colonization in Sicily with the foundation of Greek 
colonies on the island, would miss the chance to understand the real interactions 
between the colonizers and indigenous, as well as, the real dynamics of a colony's 
particular circumstances. So, this story should begin much earlier, during the initial 
centuries of the first millennium BC. 

The date of the foundation of Naxos, the first Sicilian colony, in 735 BC, is more 
than a century after Euboean traders regularly sailed to Ischia and south-east Sicily. In 
addition to Euboeans, there were other traders that regularly visited the ‘island with 
three points', as it was known in the ancient world. During this period, the location 
of Sicily was viewed differently. It was believed that the western-most point of the 
island, Capo Boeo, was much closer to North Africa, and that the southeastern-most 
point, Capo Passero, was closer to Crete and Greece, than either point is in reality. 
Considering the ancient notions of geography can aid the investigations of Greek 
and Phoenician colonization in Sicily, and consequently, the different fates of the 
western and eastern parts of the island. The proximity of western Sicily to North 
Africa, strengthened by the exaggerated ancient imagination, was the main factor 
behind the earlier arrival and subsequent colonization and domination of this part of 
Sicily by the Phoenicians. In contrast, the eastern part of Sicily was deeply influenced 
and colonized by the Greeks. This clear partition gave rise to a third area in mid- 
western Sicily, where another ethnic, political and cultural group (originating from 
peninsular Italy), the Elymians, succeeded in maintaining autonomous control until 
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the Roman conquest. It is interesting to remember that this ethnic, political and 
cultural panorama has deep roots in the prehistory of Sicily. 


Early cultural interaction 


Even as early as the Bell Beaker ‘colonization’, a phenomenon limited to the western 
areas, and the Mycenaean commercial and cultural presence, limited to eastern and 
southern coasts, the history of Sicily was almost always divided into two or three 
territories. There is a period, however, during the middle and late Bronze Age, when 
all of Sicily was characterized by the same cultural horizon, that is the Thapsos 
and Pantalica Nord cultures. Despite the cultural unity in this period, Mycenaean 
trade involved only the eastern and southern coasts, whereas Cypriot, eastern 
Mediterranean and northern African imports were present in western and central 
Sicily. During the thirteenth and twelfth centuries BC, emporia developed on the 
eastern coasts, where different varieties of goods arrived from the Aegean, Cyprus 
and the Levant. At some sites, such as Thapsos, this intense presence gave rise also 
to an acculturation phenomena influencing urban planning and human behaviour, 
as witnessed in the adoption of courtyard model architecture and the abundance of 
imported Mycenaean and Cypriot pottery in the burials. 

A brief discussion of the external contacts that Sicily had after the end of the 
first half of the second millennium BC is a helpful context with which to view the 
complex situation of colonization during the historical period, which had its roots in 
the Bronze Age. In western Sicily, the Mycenaean presence is almost totally absent. 
Only two sherds were found in the Belice valley at the Bronze Age site of Erbe Bianche 
along with a bronze hoard with Cypriot typological affinities (Tusa 1999a, 529-530). 
Pantelleria and south-central Sicily had, for some centuries, an intense connection 
with the eastern Mediterranean. The Bronze Age settlement of Monte Grande, near 
Agrigento, contained a substantial amount of Aegean and Cypriot pottery. The fortified 
settlement of Mursia in Pantelleria shows clear contacts with Malta, North Africa 
and the Levant. 

The ethnic and cultural homogeneity lasts up to the Pantalica Nord (1250-1150 BC) 
and Pantalica II (1150-1050 BC) facies. Throughout all of Sicily there existed the same 
cultural aspect, with the emergence of a small number of large settlements, such as 
Pantalica (Tusa 1988; 1999a, 546-671), Caltagirone and Mokarta (Tusa, Nicoletti 2000). 
They were hierarchically superior centres of land control, following a typical Aegean 
model based on citadels that are settlements of power and wealth control. This cultural 
homogeneity should also be interpreted according to historical sources, particularly 
Thucydides (6, 2). According to Thucydides, the Athenian expedition against Syracuse 
identifies the last period of prehistory as the time of the Sicani. Thucydides states 
that the Sicani occupied the entire island until the arrival of the northern migrations 
of the Siculi, Ausoni, Morgeti and Elymians, who crossed the Straits of Messina and 
invaded Sicily and the Aeolian Islands c. 1000 BC (Fig. 4.1) (La Rosa 1989). 

Siculi occupied the eastern part of the island; Ausoni - the Aeolian Islands; 
Morgeti - the central part of eastern Sicily; and Elymians - the mid-west. The 
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Sikels 
and Greeks 


Fig. 4.1. Map of Sicily with the general locations of cultural groupings. 


arrival of the newcomers pushed the Sicani towards central Sicily where they lived 
independently until the fifth century BC when the incoming Greeks from Akragas put 
an end to the last indigenous enclave in the central Platani Valley. The Sicani territory 
was continually reduced and shifted towards the centre ofthe island. In eastern Sicily, 
they were replaced by Siculi in Pantalica, during the transition to the Pantalica Sud 
phase (1050-850 BC). In western Sicily, the Sicani of Mokarta were destroyed by the 
Elymians at around the same period. Similarly, the Ausoni replaced the Sicani in the 
Aeolian Islands. This is the ethnic and cultural mosaic that characterized Sicily during 
the beginning of Phoenician and Greek colonization (Tusa 2005). 

The ethnic and cultural panorama of the colonizers is similarly complex. There 
are not only two different civilisations such as Phoenician and Greek (Fig. 4.2), but 
also a differentiated composition of Greek colonizers. Moreover, there is a third 
entity - the Elymians - that maintained their autonomy until the Roman conquest. 
So, it is impossible to give a comprehensive interpretation of the entire Sicilian 
colonial phenomenon. In order to understand the real features of this period and of 
the dynamics, we must analyse Sicily on a case-by-case and a region-by-region basis. 


Eastern Sicily 


In eastern Sicily, the complexity of indigenous colonial dynamics did not rise when 
the first colony of Naxos was founded (735 BC), but rather shortly afterwards when 
other groups of Greek colonizers came to settle along the eastern Ionian coast of the 
island. Greek commercial presence in this part of Sicily started even earlier, evidenced 
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by imported pottery and other items of the middle and late geometric periods found 
in indigenous archaeological contexts. Notable items include: the bronze fragment of 
a geometric tripod (first half of the eighth century BC) from Mendolito; the Euboean- 
Cycladic skyphos decorated with hanging festoons from grave 65 (type 6 Kearsley) and 
the Euboean-Cycladic chevron cup from grave 10 from Villasmundo; the middle and 
final geometric ware from Megara Hyblaea; late geometric pottery of Corinthian and 
Rhodian origins dating between the end of the eighth and beginning of the seventh 
century BC (Albanese Procelli 1997). 

It seems reasonable that the Corinthian colonizers, shortly after the foundation 
of Naxos (734 BC) chose Ortigia and the two natural harbours nearby as the best 
place to settle and continue marine commercial activities along the eastern Ionian 
coast. Similarly, the Augusta Gulf was the logical choice for the Megarians in 727 BC, 
because it was the only remaining free area between Naxos, the Chalcidian colonies 
of Catane and Leontini, and Syracuse along the same coast. 

It was not the result of a single event or creation of a new settlement, but rather the 
complex context of a slow and intense territorial occupation carried out by Greeks over 
a period of little more than ten years on the Ionian coast, which gave rise to a conflict 
with the indigenous living in the internal Iblaean highlands dominated by major 
settlements such as Pantalica and Finocchito. Eventually the hegemony of Syracuse 
developed and caused the disintegration of indigenous independence in eastern Sicily. 

The first contact between the Greeks and indigenous was absolutely pacific and 
fruitful for both parties as is demonstrated by historical, as well as, archaeological 
sources (Tusa 2005). The legend of the indigenous king Hyblon, who kindly gave 
the Megarians the land in which they built their colony, is a clear example of such 
a good and pacific relationship (Tusa 1988). Archaeological evidence demonstrates 
that intense trade between colonizers and indigenous characterized this first phase 
of contact. But this good behaviour did not last for ever, and soon Syracuse showed 
her policy of land control not only along the coast but also inland through valleys, 
such as at Tellaro (Tusa 1988). It is possible that this peculiar behaviour of Syracuse 
towards the indigenous was continuous since the beginning of the colony's life, if 
the pre-existing protohistoric settlement on Ortigia was destroyed by Corinthian 
colonizers. 

Syracusan policy towards inland control of southeastern Sicily came into conflict 
with two hegemonic indigenous settlements - Pantalica and Finocchito. The large and 
powerful Pantalica, one of the largest proto-urban settlements in Sicily, first occupied 
by the Sicani and later by Siculi, famous for the large cemetery with about five thousand 
rock-cut graves, dominated a large part of the Iblaean highland for centuries. The 
settlement of Pantalica lasted until the beginning of the seventh century BC, when 
Syracuse put Pantalica under its control. The archaeological evidence of such change 
was the abandonment of the town and the construction of a small military garrison near 
the strategic entrance of a wide plateau that had been previously inhabited (Tusa 1988). 
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Finocchito is located on an uphill position in the Tellaro valley; its first phase (end 
of the ninth to the first half of the eighth century BC) indicates a strong tradition 
of the Pantalica Nord and Cassibile cultures (Albanese Procelli and Tusa 1996). For 
instance, the pottery (shapes, incised decoration and marble painted decoration) 
shows geometric, as well as oriental affinities (such as the so-called Levantine 
oinochoe). The settlement is a hegemonic centre within the highlands, surrounded 
by small hamlets and multiple cemeteries. In the phase IIA, almost all of the pottery 
is imitation proto-Corinthian and Euboean-Cycladic wares. During this period, there 
is a wide diffusion of the typical three-handled ‘scodellone’ here and in the Greek 
colonies on the coast, showing an intense trade and cultural exchange between the 
two parties. During the last phase, IIB, Greek influence increases, but the construction 
of a considerable wall encircling the settlement suggests growing conflict. 

The two phases of Finocchito demonstrate much in terms of cultural interaction 
(Albanese Procelli and Tusa 1996). The first shows an independent, indigenous 
settlement characterized by good relations with the first Greeks in the area. During 
second phase, the small hamlets were abandoned and the whole indigenous population 
occupied the newly fortified settlement. Although increasing wealth is indicated by the 
quantity of imported goods, such as pottery and ornaments during the second phase 
of Finocchito, resulting from intense trade between the indigenous and colonizers, the 
situation was not long-lasting. Change resulted from Syracusan policy of territorial 
expansion. A clear factor that underlines the beginning of Finocchito's demise at 
the end of the eighth century BC is the foundation of Syracuse's subcolony, Eloro, 
on the southern coast at the end of Tellaro valley between Finocchito and the sea. 
This demonstrates that Syracuse intended to gain direct control of the inland area. 
Finocchito was abandoned during the second quarter of seventh century BC, following 
the foundation of Akrai, another Syracusan subcolony, in the Iblaean highland. 

Syracuse sought to acquire land to distribute to its subcolonies and did not hesitate 
to push and fight against the indigenous by taking their land and obtaining slaves 
(Frasca 1981). Syracusan strategy was clear when it founded Eloro, Akrai, Kasmene 
and Camarina. With the foundation of those towns during the seventh century 
BC, it completed the total occupation and control of southeastern Sicily with the 
disappearance of independent indigenous entities. 

A similar destiny awaited another large and hegemonic settlement of inland 
Sicily: Morgantina, whose foundation is attributed to the Morgeti, another culture 
who came from peninsular Italy to Sicily c. 1000 BC. It was a large settlement near 
Enna, located on the hill of Serra Orlando, which could have been the centre of 
a wide chiefdom. The Morgeti of Serra Orlando maintained a strong peninsular 
tradition, visible in its pottery types and decoration, as well as in the bronze and 
iron objects. Architectural remains from the indigenous phase have been discovered 
below the later historical levels (Allen 1972-73). This settlement eventually fell into 
the hegemony of Syracuse. 
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Central Sicily 


Moving farther west along the southern coast is the area of Rhodian-Cretan 
colonization based on the foundation of Gela in 698 BC and Akragas in 580 BC. Here 
the colonization model is completely different because it developed through gradual 
cultural influence with fruitful propaganda that used legends and myths to create 
the idea of a common destiny between this part of Sicily and Crete. The mythological 
presence of Minos and Dedalus in this region of the island in the past formed the 
idea of a common heritage that legitimated the presence of colonizers (Tusa 1999b). 
According to this policy, Greeks had a pacific co-existence with the indigenous. But 
the slow process of acculturation was irreversible and resulted in the total acquisition 
of south-central Sicily in the fifth century BC. 

Some indigenous sites offer clear examples oftheir history, for example: Sant'Angelo 
Muxaro and Polizzello. It is possible that life in Polizzello was contemporary with 
Cassibile, but it was a powerful and autonomous settlement c. eighth century BC. Here 
the situation of indigenous sites was different in comparison to the eastern sites. 
There was much clearer continuity with previous cultural aspects of Thapsos and 
Pantalica Nord. There was a longer use of incised and impressed decoration lasting 
until the fifth century BC (Kolb, Tusa and Speakman 2006). This demonstrates the 
presence of the Sicani, particularly west of the Salso River. 

During the seventh century BC at Polizzello, changes occurred in pottery production 
and the settlement itself, with the construction of a huge defence wall and a rectangular 
shrine. Imported items and terracotta temple models were abundant in Polizzello, 
Vassallaggi and Sabucina. The cultural changes during the seventh century BC could be 
interpreted as the fruitful exploitation of sea trade with Greeks after the foundation of 
Gela (698 BC). If other settlements were Hellenized during this period, this process did 
not occur at Polizzello (as stated by the Soprintendenza del Mare della Regione Siciliana). 

The situation changed after the foundation of Akragas (580 BC) because it started 
the slow penetration of Greek cultural influence and materials along the Platani 
Valley. In about the middle of the sixth century BC, Polizzello obtained an increased 
amount of Greek pottery. It is possible that Polizzello fell into the sphere of Akragas 
during the conquests of Phalaris, the tyrant of Akragas (Palermo 1981). 

Another large and hegemonic indigenous settlement of this area is Sant'Angelo 
Muxaro centrally located in the Platani Valley. The main settlement is located on 
a naturally fortified hill known as ‘Monte Castello’. Around this centre were small 
hamlets, creating the sense of a chiefdom, that maintained its strong autonomy against 
the invading cultural and political influence of the Rhodians and Cretans of Akragas 
until the fifth century BC. Sant'Angelo Muxaro was frequently identified by many 
scholars with the town of Camicos, where Kokalos, king of Sicani hosted Minos (Tusa 
1999b). Also well known are the famous gold rings and plates from Monte Castello, 
and the cemetery that shows strong geometric-orientalizing affinities (Tusa 1999b). 
The settlement was founded during the Pantalica Nord period and the following 
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phase (thirteenth to tenth century BC). A strong centralization of power is clearly 
visible from the beginning. The following phase demonstrated affinities with Cassibile 
(tenth to ninth century BC). Between the ninth and seventh centuries BC, a large and 
rich pottery production showed strong geometric affinities, as at Pantalica Sud and 
Finocchito. But in contrast to the two eastern sites, Sant'Angelo Muxaro maintained 
its autonomy until the fifth century BC, as did Polizzello. There is only a visible change 
in pottery production during the sixth century BC when painted ware appears along 
with incised and impressed pottery (Palermo 2004). Imported Greek pottery remained 
marginal. Other sites in this central part of Sicily show the same process of slow and 
late acculturation, such as: Gibil Gabib, Sabucina and Vassallaggi. 


Western Sicily 


The historical events that occurred in western Sicily c. 1000 BC are, as mentioned 
above, totally different from other parts ofthe island. Due to its different geographical 
situation and position in the wider Mediterranean sphere, it was frequently a 
borderland between peoples and civilizations of various and distant origins (Kolb 
and Tusa 2001). In the colonial period, the main difference is the striking absence 
of a social hierarchy between colonizers and indigenous, as was the case in the rest 
of Sicily. The indigenous Elymians maintained their autonomy from the Greeks and 
Phoenicians/Carthaginians until the Roman conquest in the third to second century 
BC. There are two main factors that are fundamental to this peculiarity. First, there 
was the presence of two different and conflicting colonizing parties (Greeks and 
Phoenicians/Carthaginians) that reduced pressure on the indigenous. Second, there is 
the particular characteristic of the Elymians who exerted a clear hegemonic attitude 
in controlling the inland area of western Sicily. 

Evident and long-lasting friction between the Greeks and Phoenicians/ 
Carthaginians had two focal points: the conflict between Motya and Selinunte in the 
southwest, and the conflict between Panormus and Himera in the northwest. A clear 
boundary rose between those two ‘worlds’ weakening the inland penetration. In this 
way the Elymians were under less pressure in contrast with the powerful fight of 
Syracuse against the Siculi, and Akragas against the Sicani. Although the Elymians 
were frequently in conflict with the Greeks of Selinunte, they did not follow the tragic 
destiny of the Siculi (i.e. Pantalica and Finocchito) and the Sicani (i.e. Sant'Angelo 
Muxaro, Polizzello, Gibil Gabib) (Albanese Procelli 1997). 

In recent decades there has been an increase in archaeological, as well as historical 
and linguistic research on the Elymians through many excavations, such as at: Segesta 
(Camerata Scovazzo 1997), Entella (Di Noto and Guglielmino 2001; Michelini and Parra 
2001), Monte Finestrelle, Monte Bonifato, Erice, Maranfusa (Spatafora 2003), Pietra 
Colle and Verderame (Tusa 19922; 1992b) and, mainly, Monte Polizzo (Morris and Tusa 
2004). At Monte Polizzo, Vincenzo Tusa made a limited survey in the 1970s, and due 
to the stimulating results of these soundings, research resumed on this site in 1998 
with an international team directed by the author, Kristian Kristiansen (University 
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of Góteborg) and Christopher Prescott (University of Oslo). Prescott directed the 
excavations on the northern side of the settlement bringing to light a building (House 
1) destroyed between 550 and 525 BC. Since 2002, Christian Mühlenbock and Kristian 
Kristiansen have been excavating parts of two buildings dating to the sixth century 
BC, south of House 1. In 1999, excavations began in the areas of: Portella Sant'Anna 
and near Vincenzo Tusa's trench, on the southern and eastern slopes of the acropolis. 
Buildings of sixth century BC were brought to light all over the large settlement 
showing the conspicuous size of this indigenous Elymian settlement. Between 1998 
and 2000, Michael Kolb (Northern Illinois University) carried out a survey of the area 
around Monte Polizzo and excavated a Bronze Age grave at Pitrazzi on Montagna 
Grande (Kolb and Tusa 2001). Kolb started excavations in the town of Salemi in 2001, 
bringing to light classical and medieval ruins. In 2000, the University of Stanford, 
under the direction of Ian Morris, joined the project, digging on the acropolis. In 2003, 
Kristiansen started excavating in the westernmost part of the settlement, bringing to 
light large portions of sixth century BC buildings. Excavations in the cemetery were 
conducted from 1998 to 2004 under the direction of the author. 

In addition to the above-mentioned sites, there is also the systematic research 
for 35 years, led by the University of Zürich, at Monte Jato, which demonstrated 
the importance of Elymian diffusion towards northwestern Sicily (Isler 2004). Other 
interesting settlements a few miles from Panormus must also be considered, such as 
Cozzo Paparina (Tusa, Lo Cascio and Mammina 1991). 


Elymian development 


Elymian emergence must be framed in the general context of Sicilian protohistory, 
and not only in terms of historical and philological studies as it has been in the 
past. The presence of clear typological affinities with Ausonian and Siculi elements 
within Elymian production shows that these people came to Sicily along with the 
other groups of peninsular origin such as the Siculi, Ausoni and Morgeti who invaded 
Sicily and the Aeolian Islands around 1000 BC (Tusa 1990; 19922; 1998; 19992, 546-671; 
2000; 2002). 

Like Pantalica, which was invaded by Siculi during the transition between the 
Cassibile and Pantalica Sud phases (around ninth to eighth centuries BC), Mokarta, 
the large Sicanian settlement that dominated western Sicily in the late Bronze Age, 
was destroyed at the end of the eleventh century BC by the Elymians. The excavations 
showed clear traces of destruction, such as the young woman killed at the entrance of 
a round house (Tusa and Nicoletti 2000). Survivors of Mokarta abandoned their home 
and were brought to Finestrelle and Polizzo, two settlements founded by Elymians. 
Finestrelle was a settlement that existed in the ninth century BC and showed clear 
indications of Phoenician trade such as scarabs, amber and faience beads, along with 
the typical Elymian pottery characterized by zoomorphic handles (Tusa 1999b). 

Although it is difficult to differentiate Elyminian and Sicanian pottery production, 
between Elymian sites such as Segesta, Erice, Entella, Finestrelle and Polizzo from 
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Sicanian sites, such as Sant'Angelo Muxaro, Polizzello, Sabucina, some clear differences 
can be demonstrated. Elymian incised, impressed and painted pottery has many 
features, but the most typical isthe anthro-zoomorphic handle. Although the Elymian 
handles have their typological roots in the Ausonian and Sicanian examples, these 
show a different attitude to exaggerate a sort of grotesque behaviour. Whereas the 
bronze and iron production show a strong peninsular affinity (such as in the spiral 
and snake-shaped fibulae) (Tusa 1990). 

It seems evident that the Elymian products were a sort of mix between typological 
elements of peninsular Ausonian and Sicanian origin. The characteristics of the 
pottery and other goods are examples of the hegemonic behaviour of the Elymian 
settlements despite the Greek and Phoenician/Carthaginian towns on the coast. There 
were differences, however, in the relationships between the Elymians and these two 
groups. The Elymians chose to have a peaceful relationship with the Phoenicians/ 
Carthaginians; this was clear since the arrival of Phoenician goods at Finestrelle 
(Tusa 1990). 

The presence of Phoenician products during the ninth and eighth centuries BC 
in western Sicily illustrate a situation analogous with that in eastern Sicily, where 
similar products of Egyptian and Levantine origin appear at many indigenous sites 
(e.g. Finocchito, Realmese). This corroborates Thucydides' description of Phoenicians 
frequenting the entire shoreline of Sicily before the arrivals of the Greeks (Tusa 1990). 

The Elymians resisted Greek attempts to expand towards western Sicily by 
strengthening their own position at the large settlements of Segesta, Entella and Erice, 
and leaving sites closer to the Greeks much weaker, like Finestrelle and Polizzo. It 
is important to consider that in addition to the Greek presence at the strong colony 
of Selinunte, founded in 627 BC by the Megarians, the Greeks attempted to establish 
other colonies, at least twice, in western Sicily with the expeditions led by Dorieus 
in 580 BC and by Pentathlus in 520 BC (Tusa 1990). 

It is interesting to analyse the evidence of Selinunte in respect of her relations 
with the Elymians and indigenous. When Selinunte was founded at the end of the 
seventh century BC, some Elymian towns, such as Segesta, Erice and Bonifato, became 
fortified. The archaeological evidence of the earliest levels of Selinunte, however, 
suggest a pacific process of acculturation from the indigenous living at the site before 
the arrival of Megarian colonizers. 

If the attitudes of the Megarian colonizers were amiable as suggested by their 
relationship with the Siculi and king Hyblon (Tusa 1990), their behaviour towards 
the Elymians was absolutely different. The small Elymian settlement, Montagnoli, not 
far from the mouth of the Belice, and a few miles east of Selinunte, was destroyed 
evidently by the people of Selinunte pushing the Elymians inland, during the eighth 
to the first half of the seventh century BC (Tusa 1990). Evidently the peaceful 
relationship between the indigenous and the inhabitants of Selinunte indicated by 
the findings from the earliest levels of that site suggest that the people living there 
before the Greeks were, not Elymian, but rather of Sicanian origin. The behaviour of 
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Fig. 4.3. Terracotta votive figure of seated female figure. 
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Fig. 4.4. Detail of extramural shrines in the Gaggera area of the Selinunte chora. 


Selinunte towards the Sicanian indigenous seems to have always been pacific. The 
existence of a group of extramural shrines in the west part of the Selinunte chora, in 
the area of Gaggera, as it was wisely interpreted by Pugliese Carratelli (1988), shows 
that the Greeks found a means of connection with indigenous cultic places devoted to 
ecumenical deities of chthonian origin (Fig. 4.3), where the Greeks could also worship 
(Fig. 4.4). It is interesting to note that the impressive temples with peristases were 
placed on the other side of the chora towards the territories occupied by the Greeks of 
Akragas. It is not by chance that those three temples on the eastern hill were devoted 
to war deities such as Hera, Athena and Zeus in order to present a symbolic warning 
to other Greeks living to the east. 

The continual conflict of Selinunte with Segesta and the Elymians was resolved 
by the Carthaginians who destroyed Selinunte in 409 BC. This was the end of one of 
the largest and most magnificent Greek towns in the Mediterranean with definite 
hegemonic urban planning since its beginning. By the end of the seventh century 
BC in western Sicily, there were clear partitions in three different areas of influence 
between the Phoenicians/Carthaginians, Greeks and Elymians. The latter two groups 
existed in continual conflict, evidenced by the frequent wars between Selinunte and 
inland settlements, such as: Polizzo, Finestrelle, Segesta, Entella, Bonifato, Monte 
Castellazzo and Erice (Tusa and Nicoletti 2003). 

Polizzo existed from the end of the seventh century BC until the fifth century BC in 
a position of independence from its Greek and Carthaginian neighbours (Morris and 
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Tusa 2004; Muhlenbock 2004). During the sixth century BC, the settlement expanded 
to its largest extent (about 50 hectares) and was characterized by a strong presence 
of Greek imports such as Ionian cups B1 and B2, middle- and late-Corinthian vases, 
and black painted Attic ware (Morris and Tusa 2004). Almost all the amphorae were 
Punic and Etruscan showing the strong connections with Carthaginians of Motya 
and the other Punic Sicilian towns (Morris and Tusa 2004). Elymian peculiarities in 
Polizzo are also shown by the presence of a round sacred building in the highest place 
of the settlement, with several pithoi nearby. A cultic interpretation was proposed 
because of the deposition of deer horns, fine ware pottery, ashes, bone tools, and 
bronze and iron beads. Similar buildings are well known in other Elymian settlements 
such as Montagnoli, Polizzello (De Miro 1988) and Colle Madore, as well as Sicanian 
settlements such as Sabucina, Caltabellotta and Monte San Giuliano. The only other 
site containing deer horns is Colle Madore (Vassallo 1999). 

The deer was an element peculiar to the Elymian culture, a notable example is the 
temple at Erice, dedicated to Artemis, a deity connected with deer. It is also noteworthy 
that the Romans returned to Segesta a statue of Diana that had previously been taken 
by the Carthaginians (Morris and Tusa 2004). Round shrines are a typical indigenous 
feature that is in contrast to the rational Greek architecture of Selinunte and other 
Greek towns. Religious considerations were critical to Polizzo and other Elymian and 
Sicanian settlements. The religious concerns, however, did not prevent progressive 
Greek acculturation that during the second half of the sixth century BC gave rise to 
rectangular buildings and an increase in Greek imported wares. Polizzo became a Punic 
garrison during the fifth century BC, but in other Elymian sites, such as Maranfusa and 
Entella, Greek imported wares dominated by the end of that century (Morris and Tusa 
2004). A clear symbol of a strong Greek influence over the Elymians was the Doric temple 
of Segesta. It was a Greek temple only in the external shape; its lack of an adyton or 
any internal architecture, indicates that it was to be used for different ritual practices. 

An important and determining factor that accelerated Greek influence over the 
Elymians, as well as the process of Elymians congregating in a few large settlements, 
such as at Segesta, Erice, Entella, Bonifato, could have been Carthaginian defeat in 
the battle of Himera (480 BC). 

The Phoenicians and the succeeding Carthaginians or Punic culture were the third 
actors ofthe western Sicilian scenario. They played an important role in Mediterranean 
trade between the end of Mycenaean and Levantine trading activities (fourteenth to 
twelfth century BC) and the beginning of Euboean and Corinthian trading activities 
(tenth to ninth century BC). It is this period in which Eusebius places Phoenician 
thalassocracy between 837 and 784 BC. This short and precise time span indicates just 
part of the importance of Phoenician trade routes, which in reality date much further 
back in time, as is seen with the twelfth century BC foundation of Lixus, in Atlantic 
Morocco, Cadiz, on the Iberian Peninsula, and Utica in North Africa. In the first phase, 
the Phoenicians founded only emporia without any interest in territorial control, such 
as: Carthage, Tharros and Nora. This was also the situation in Sicily where they founded 
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Motya, Solunto and Panormus. It was during the sixth and fifth centuries BC that the 
leadership of Carthage over Sicilian Punic towns and territory became powerful. 

The decline of such Carthaginian power began after the defeat at Himera in 480 
BC, but it did not affect the presence of Carthaginian power over a large part of Sicily. 
The power struggle continued with the destruction of Selinunte in 409 BC, and the 
destruction of Motya in 397 BC. So both parties remained until the Roman conquest. 
Carthage lost Sicily after the significant defeat on March 10th in 241 BC with the 
Egadi naval battle. This was the beginning of the end of the tragedy that concluded 
with the destruction of Carthage in 146 BC. 

The Carthaginians were also strongly influenced by the Greeks. An emblematic 
symbol ofthis is the famous marble statue ofthe charioteer found in Motya. It is a clear 
masterpiece from a fine sculpture workshop in Selinunte. The masked nudity ironically 
shown as if the body is covered by delicate drapery with the *wet look' shows that it 
was made for a wealthy, Punic inhabitant of Motya with strong Hellenic influences. 

After the foundations of Selinunte and Himera, the Carthaginians of Sicily were 
definitely confined to the westernmost part of Sicily, as stated by Thucydides. Here 
they could easily continue their main activity of sea trade because of the vicinity of 
Carthage, and with the help of the Elymians. 

Panormus during the fifth century BC became very rich and powerful because of 
its excellent harbour. Greek imports were well appreciated as illustrated by some of 
the grave goods from as early as the seventh century BC. Solunto was the easternmost 
Punic settlement controlled by Panormus. The third town of Carthaginian dominion 
in Sicily was Motya, just off the coast of the westernmost point of the island. It was 
located in the middle of a lagoon, connected with the mainland through a sort of 
dam that later became a road or causeway. Motya was the most important Punic town 
in Sicily because it was well-connected with both Sicily and Carthage, making it the 
first harbour reached after departure from Africa. There are some traces of a pre- 
Phoenician occupation of the small island, but it is related to middle Bronze Age, much 
earlier than the colonial settlement. But the name of Motya shows a connection with 
the indigenous term ‘Motyon’. Hecataeus mentions Motyon, an indigenous lady, who 
called on Heracles to tell him about a robbery. This name is attested in other places 
in Sicily. Phoenician occupation of Motya is attested mainly in the archaic graveyard 
that was later cut by the fortification wall. Phoenician archaic pottery was together 
with proto-Corinthian and late-geometric vases in small graves cut into the rock, 
where stone boxes were placed with grave goods and ashes of cremations. 


Conclusion 


Ihavetriedto briefly explain that the colonization of Sicily was a complex phenomenon 
that is far from being completely understood. What should be emphasized is that 
there cannot be a clear idea of Sicilian colonization without knowing the proto- 
historic dynamics and the different features and histories of the multiple groups that 
participated in a fascinating game. 
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Marseilles: Greek settlement on the fringes of 
Iron Age Provence 


Jason Lucas 


In the Early Iron Age, the cultural landscape of southern France was a complex 
network of small-scale, heterarchical societies, engaged in the trade of ceramics (and 
presumably other goods) among local groups, with wares being distributed throughout 
the Rhone Basin via secondary connections. This trade in indigenous wares was 
supplemented by a carefully chosen and narrow range of goods from Etruscan and 
(later) Greek traders working along the coast of southern France, which accelerated 
greatly following the establishment of a permanent Greek settlement at Marseilles. As 
will be seen below, contact with the wider Mediterranean world, and especially wine, 
had profound and unintended consequences on Early Iron Age societies, reflected in 
both changing settlement patterns and the ceramic economy. 

The cultural landscape arises from the interactions of the historical conditions (the 
social, political, and economic structures within which the colonists and indigenous 
peoples lived) and the material conditions (not only the landscape, but also artefacts, 
transportation networks, buildings, and sites). Because of this continuous interaction, 
the surviving material remains reflect the particular historical conditions in which they 
were created, at least to the extent that the archaeology has not been modified during 
intervening centuries. Although it may be almost impossible to exactly determine the 
historical conditions, study of the material culture, alongside other evidence such as 
inscriptions and textual sources, allows the development of interpretative models 
that can be tested against the data and modified as necessary in an iterative process. 


The Marseilles region 


Using this framework, the changing cultural landscape surrounding the Greek 
settlement at Marseilles is examined below, particularly with regard to the parallels 
between changes in the settlement pattern during the centuries before and after 
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the foundation of Marseilles and the dramatic and enduring impact on the ceramic 
economy due to the introduction of Mediterranean imports. The Greek settlement 
of Massalia (modern Marseilles) was founded c. 600 BC by settlers from Phocaea on 
the Mediterranean coast of Turkey (Bouffier 2005, 218) within what was probably 
the territory of Segobriges (Boissinot 2005, 117-118), and certainly within a 
wider landscape already populated and controlled by several Iron Age peoples. 
The number and distribution of imported Mediterranean artefacts, particularly 
pottery, suggests a history of interaction and exchange between the indigenous 
populations and both Greek and Etruscan settlements prior to the foundation of 
Marseilles (Dietler 2005). 

In order to evaluate the development and impact of Marseilles against this broader 
chronological and geographical context, the analysis below examines the period 
from 800 BC to 300 BC, roughly corresponding to the period from the Bronze Age to 
Iron Age transition through to the end of the Iron Age (see Dietler 2005, 25-38 for a 
detailed discussion of the local chronologies). The geographic bounds of the study 
area extend beyond the immediate vicinity of Marseilles to include much of the 
surrounding region, stretching from the River Rhone in the west to near the Italian 
border in the east, encompassing the later Greek foundations at Agde, Olbia, Antibes 
and Nice. This corresponds to the modern French départements of Bouches-du-Rhóne, 
Var, Alpes-de-Haute-Provence, Vaucluse, Hérault and Gard (Fig. 5.1). 
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Fig. 5.1. The study region, showing the departmental boundaries, rivers and key sites. 
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Settlement patterns 


The database of sites used to investigate these questions has been compiled from 
regional surveys. Due to the synthetic nature of this project, we cannot investigate 
each individual site in great detail, which means that for many sites we must rely on 
the brief summary of its characteristics from the relevant gazetteers and catalogues. 
Although this means that we may be adopting biases or omissions in the data, such as 
the decision of which sites to include or exclude from the catalogues, or with regard 
to the development of regional chronologies and gaps in archaeological knowledge, 
the results thus far indicate that significant cultural patterns can be deduced from 
this sometimes imperfect data. 

The Iron Age within the Rhone basin and its interaction with other civilisations of 
the Mediterranean world has a long history of study, with more modern archaeological 
enquiries from the late nineteenth century and much of the published evidence is 
scattered across a range of local and regional French journals and reports. The main 
English summary and critique of this literature is found in Dietler's doctoral thesis 
(1990), which has been recently republished (Dietler 2005). The index of sites and their 
associated artefacts compiled by Dietler has formed the core of our data for the region, 
although this has been supplemented by the excellent and detailed catalogues of the 
Carte archéologique de la Gaule series for the Departments in the study area (Gateau 
et al. 1996; Schneider and Garcia 1998; Brun and Borréani 1999a; 1999b; Gateau 1999; 
Provost 1999a; 1999b; Dupraz and Fraisse 2001; Provost and Meffre 2003; Tallah 2004; 
Rothé and Tréziny 2005), which incorporate the results of numerous small- and large- 
scale archaeological surveys conducted over the last few decades, as well as other 
regional summaries (e.g. Delestre 2005). 

The resulting database encodes detailed information for each site, including 
its location, relative size, the activities that occurred there (e.g. settlement, ritual, 
funerary, or industrial), the chronology of these various activities, and any changes 
in size over time. In turn, these data have formed the basis of the spatial analysis 
of site distribution patterns, which compares the density of settlement in a series 
of ‘time-slices’, each containing the site occupied at the moment of each ‘slice’. To 
emphasise the changes from one slice to the next, the resulting density patterns were 
subtracted, i.e. the pattern of 700 BC was subtracted from that of 600 BC, highlighting 
areas where density increased or decreased (see Figs 5.2-5.7). 

At the beginning of the Iron Age (the eighth century BC), settlement was 
concentrated in the upland areas on the margins of the Alpes-de-Provence and 
above the Rhone and Durance rivers (Figs 5.2, 5.3). A second zone of more dispersed 
settlement was located within approximately 20 kilometres of the coast. Of the 
352 settlements in the study area, approximately half (173) were occupied during 
the eighth century. During the seventh century, a series of new settlements were 
established along the Mediterranean coast to the south of the Étang de Berre, as well 
as in the upper reaches of the Rhone valley (Fig. 5.4). Across the region, the number 
of settlements increased by nearly 2096 (33 sites). 
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Fig. 5.2. Settlement patterns in the ninth century BC. A. The settlement pattern at 800 BC. B. Areas of increased settle- 
ment since 900 BC. C. Areas of decreased settlement since 900 BC. 


In the century following the foundation of the Greek colony at Marseilles c. 600 
BC, the number of settlements increased by a further 3596 (75 sites), with continued 
intensification in the area surrounding the Étang de Berre and in the coastal zone, 
as well as expansion into the region between the Rhóne and Durance rivers. Along 
the southern edges of the Alpes-de-Provence, settlement appears to have also shifted 
towards the coast (Fig. 5.5). The number of settlements continued to increase during 
the sixth century BC, with a noticeable intensification of occupation density to the 
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Fig. 5.3. Settlement patterns in the eighth century BC. A. The settlement pattern at 700 BC. B. Areas of increased set- 
tlement since 800 BC. C. Areas of decreased settlement since 800 BC. 


northwest of the Étang de Berre and in the coastal area near Toulon. However, with 38 
new sites and 5 abandoned sites the increase (c. 1296) is less than previous centuries. 
The small number of abandoned settlements may even indicate the beginnings of a 
period of abandonment that becomes apparent during the next 200 years. 

The fifth century was a period of settlement change (Fig. 5.6). Although the overall 
number of sites varied little, this masked a shift in the settlement pattern, with the 
abandonment of numerous smaller sites in the area surrounding Marseilles and to the 
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Fig. 54. Settlement patterns in the seventh century BC. A. The settlement pattern at 600 BC. B. Areas of increased 
settlement since 700 BC. C. Areas of decreased settlement since 700 BC. 


north and west. Renewed expansion of settlement in the Martigues region between 
the coast and the Étang de Berre is an exception to this, reversing the small decline of 
the previous century. Furthermore, the foundation of a number of sites to the east of 
Marseilles also illustrates the continuing expansion of settlement within the region. 

The abandonment of settlements to the north and west of Marseilles continues 
into the fourth century BC (Fig. 5.7), now complemented by a similar pattern to the 
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Fig. 5.5. Settlement patterns in the sixth century BC. A. The settlement pattern at 500 BC. B. Areas of increased 
settlement since 600 BC. C. Areas of decreased settlement since 600 BC. 


east. Nearly one-fourth of sites were abandoned during this period (72 sites, 2396). The 
only area that contrasts with this sharp decline in settlement density is the peninsula 
to the south of Hyéres, probably corresponding to the foundation of Olbia c. 300 BC 
(Brun and Borréani 1999a, 436-461). Furthermore, settlement density, measured as 
the average nearest-neighbour distance between settlements at any given period, 
mirrors these changes (Fig. 5.8) - it declined from approximately 3.1 to 2.4 kilometres 
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Fig 5.6. Settlement patterns in the fifth century BC. A. The settlement pattern at 400 BC. B. Areas of increased 
settlement since 500 BC. C. Areas of decreased settlement since 500 BC. 


between 800 and 500 BC, reflecting the increasing concentration of settlement. During 
the fifth and fourth centuries, the distance increases again to almost 2.8 kilometres 
as settlements were abandoned during this period. 

The general increase in settlement density of the first three centuries was accompanied 
by a marked shift in location towards the coast (Fig. 5.9). In the eighth century, 60% of 
settlements were more than 20 kilometres from the coast; by the end of the sixth century, 
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Fig. 5.7. Settlement patterns in the fourth century BC. A. The settlement pattern at 300 BC. B. Areas of 
increased settlement since 400 BC. C. Areas of decreased settlement since 400 BC. 


this had fallen to 5096. The number of sites within 5 kilometres of the coast almost 
triples during this period, from 26 to 71 (from 1596 to 2496 of the total sites). Against 
this general migration of settlement towards the coastal zone, a consistent number of 
settlements greater than 50 kilometres from the coast remain occupied - between 11 
and 15 settlements during each century, comprising between 496 and 796 of the total, 
including nine sites with evidence of occupation throughout the eighth to third centuries. 
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Fig. 5.8. Average distance between settlements from the eighth century BC until the third century BC. 


Overall, the settlement pattern in the Marseilles region exhibits a general increase 
in site numbers from 800 to 500 BC, followed by a phase of slow decrease lasting until at 
least 300 BC. The relationship between the number of sites, site size, and population is 
complex, and as this analysis is based on the number and density of sites, it is currently 
unclear whether this decrease represents a decrease in population, a decrease in the 
number of sites accompanied by an increase in the degree of nucleation and site size, 
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Fig. 5.9. The changing distance from the coast of settlements from the eighth century BC until the third century BC. 
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or a combination of the two. Some of the evidence, such as the territorial expansion 
and increasing complexity of sites such as Saint-Blaise (Gateau et al. 1996, 286-305; 
Garcia 2005, 87-92; Sourisseau 2005, 169), does suggest a general increase in the size 
of (at least some) sites over time. 

From at least the eighth century BC (if not before), settlement within the region 
was undergoing a phase of expansion, which continued until the end of the sixth 
century. Occupation was concentrated in upland areas, particularly in the areas 
near the coast. The focus of settlement shifted increasingly toward the coast from 
shortly before the foundation of Marseilles, with the rate of change accelerating in 
the two centuries afterwards, extending into previously unoccupied lowland areas. 
This pattern may reflect an increasing involvement in developing exchange networks 
linked to the import of goods from other areas of the Mediterranean to Marseilles 
and other coastal sites. 


Material evidence 


Whilst the settlement pattern suggests a growing connection to the Mediterranean 
coast, it is the material evidence that provides detailed insight into the interaction 
of the indigenous people with Etruscans and Greeks trading, at first, along the coast 
and, later, from newly established settlements (although still probably making use 
of coastal trade networks (see Dietler 2005, 180-181)). The most archaeologically 
visible evidence is pottery, the majority of which is, as argued by Dietler, most likely 
related to the wine it contained (and the associated drinking paraphernalia), rather 
than any local desire for the vessels themselves (Dietler 2005, 40-41, 66). The second 
type of imported artefact is metalwork, although this is much less common, being 
known from only a handful of sites. This rarity and the recovery of most metalwork 
from funerary contexts, suggests ceramics and metalwork played different roles 
within indigenous societies (Dietler 2005, 61-63). As mentioned above, the research 
by Dietler (1990; 2005) has formed the core of our database; the following discussion, 
therefore, draws heavily on this, particularly in terms of the distribution of artefacts. 

Imported Mediterranean ceramics fall into two distinct categories - transport 
amphorae and fine-wares. Those found within the Rhone basin originate from 
Etruria, mainland Greece (including Attic and Corinthian wares), Greek settlements 
in the eastern Mediterranean (including the so-called ‘Tonian’ and ‘Rhodian’ wares) 
and from the Punic areas of the western Mediterranean (Dietler 2005, 39). It should 
be noted that whilst there are sometimes significant quantities (at least in terms 
of sherd counts) of imported Mediterranean ceramics (or of those produced at 
either Marseilles or indigenous sites within the Rhone basin in similar styles - for 
simplicity, both categories are referred to as 'Mediterranean' below), these are almost 
always vastly outnumbered by the indigenous material (Arcelin 1971; 1986, 83). For 
example, at the key Early Iron Age site of Saint-Blaise, which has over 10,000 sherds 
of imported ceramics, Mediterranean wares only account for 10-1596 of the total 
ceramic assemblage (see the useful site summary by Dietler 2005, 197-198). 
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The earliest imports are Etruscan. Amphorae (with finds dating from the final 
third of the seventh century BC onwards (Bouloumié 1987; Dietler 2005, 45-47; Py 
1985)) are rapidly joined by fine-wares (bucchero nero) with forms, such as kantheroi, 
predominantly related to drinking wine (Py 1993, 134). These Etruscan imports are, 
from around 630 BC, also joined by Ionian fine-wares, some Corinthian and Etrusco- 
Corinthian vessels (Bouloumié 1978; Dietler 2005, 59) and by (from about 575 BC) Attic 
black figure and black gloss wares (Dietler 2005, 56-59). Drinking cups are again the 
most common form to be imported into indigenous sites. However, notable different 
patterns of use are present at Marseilles, where a large range of Ionian and Attic fine- 
ware forms are known, including bowls, plates, aryballoi, oinochoai, olpai, skyphoi, 
lamp and kraters (Dietler 2005, 54; Villard 1960). 

In the earliest phase imported Etruscan, and Ionian fine- and coarse-wares and the 
Corinthian and Etrusco-Corinthian vessels seem to be mainly restricted to domestic 
contexts on the coast and its immediate hinterland, with the exception of occasional 
Ionian fine-ware finds from further inland (Dietler 2005, 46-59). Ionian amphorae are 
found in small quantities from the first half of the sixth century. Mixed cargoes of 
Etruscan and ‘Ionian’ amphorae have been recovered from shipwrecks at Dattier and 
Bon Porté (Liou 1974), so it is possible that at least some ofthe finds were imported by 
Etruscan traders (Bouloumié 1987). ‘Ionian’ amphorae become common at indigenous 
sites only from the second half of the sixth century, although these later finds may have 
been of Massaliot production. Overall, however, imported Greek amphorae constitute 
a very small proportion of the amphorae on indigenous sites (Dietler 2005, 48-53). 

From the early sixth century (between c. 575 BC and 550 BC), imported coarse- 
and fine-wares constitute an increasingly smaller proportion of the Mediterranean 
ceramics, and are eventually dwarfed by regionally produced ceramics. This includes 
vessels produced at Marseilles itself, as well as the output of indigenous workshops, 
with both producing hybrid wares combining Greek technology and techniques 
(the wheel, open-draft kilns, comb-incised decoration) with a range of Greek- and 
indigenous-derived forms, in addition to the production of more traditional Greek 
forms at Marseilles. As Dietler suggests, these combine two parallel economic 
processes: the production of vessels at Marseilles in Greek and hybrid styles and 
intended for consumption at Marseilles and distributed to indigenous sites, and the 
production of Greek and hybrid styles in indigenous territory for consumption at 
indigenous sites. The former would be classed as 'imports' to indigenous sites, as 
they would have been supplied through Massaliot traders, therefore, from outside 
the traditional production and distribution networks, whilst the latter represents an 
indigenous response to cultural contact through the expansion of existing networks of 
ceramic production and exchange (Dietler 2005, 69-70). This is an important insight 
which will be discussed in more detail below. 

By the end of the sixth century, Massaliot amphorae replaced Etruscan as the 
dominant type, although Etruscan amphorae continued to be imported until at least 
450 BC, and possibly until the end of the fifth century (a small number of Punic 
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amphorae are also known from coastal sites in this period). Massaliot amphorae are 
very common finds after approximately 550 BC, with over a dozen sites containing 
more than 100 sherds, and several sites with over 1,000 sherds. They are particularly 
well represented at coastal sites in a zone from Lattes to Antibes, but also known in 
substantial quantities from sites as far as 100 kilometres inland (Dietler 2005, 80). 
Interestingly, they are lacking from sites in the immediate vicinity of Marseilles; it 
may be that these sites acquired wine directly from the colony, obviating the need 
for amphorae, or that these sites were resistant to such imports. The overall pattern 
of amphora distribution suggests generally small scale, ship-based trading along 
the coast, which, although dominated by Marseilles, did not exclude other traders. 
Beyond the coast, amphorae probably moved through indigenous networks (Dietler 
2005, 77-80). 

Greek-derived fine-wares produced at Marseilles and indigenous sites consist 
of two types, Pseudo-Ionian and Monochrome Grey Ware. Pseudo-Ionian wares 
dated from about 575-475 BC and were (usually) painted with dark decorations on 
a light background, generally derived from eastern Greek prototypes. The earliest 
production was probably at Marseilles. From approximately 550 BC, this type is widely 
distributed and sherds have been recovered from most sites of this period. Forms fall 
into four general categories: imitations of Ionian vessels, imitations of Attic vessels, 
forms derived from a combination of Ionian and Attic forms, and those derived from 
indigenous forms (Dietler 2005, 80-87; Villard 1960, 59-62; Py 1979-80). Although a 
large range of general shapes are known, only the cups and pitchers (e.g. oinochoe/ 
olpe forms) occur in significant quantities outside Marseilles. Indigenous-derived 
forms were also predominantly cups/bowls and urns. As with other fine-wares 
mentioned above, the most common forms are related to the serving and drinking 
of wine (Dietler 2005, 80-87; Villard 1960, 59-62; Py 1979-80). 

The earliest finds of Grey-monochrome Ware date from the first half of the sixth 
century. Grey-monochrome Ware was a hybrid type, combining Greek production 
techniques, including the potters' wheel, reduction firing and comb-incised decoration 
to create monochrome grey to black (or occasionally brown) vessels, usually decorated 
with a horizontal band of straight or wavy lines. Ten major form groups have been 
identified (as well as a small number of forms only recovered in very small quantities) 
(Arcelin-Pradelle 1984). The most common form is a carinated bowl derived from 
indigenous forms, which constitutes just over 5096 of the total Grey-monochrome Ware 
finds. Other indigenous forms include bowls, beakers or urns, which together comprise 
15-2096 of Grey-monochrome Ware finds, with the most common bowl making up 
1096. Of the Greek-derived forms, only the oinochoe and drinking-cup forms are found 
in significant numbers outside of Marseilles (with each representing few percent of 
Grey-monochrome Ware finds) (Dietler 2005, 91-93; Arcelin-Pradelle 1984, 13-28). 
Again, the most common Greek-derived forms relate to the consumption of wine. 

Between 550 BC and 450 BC, the distribution of Grey-monochrome Ware expanded 
to such a degree that it has been recovered from almost every Early Iron Age site, 
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as well as many other sites of uncertain chronology and from surface collections 
throughout the region. At many sites this ceramic has been recovered in large 
quantities - at least 13 have more than 100 sherds. Grey-monochrome Ware was also 
the most significant (in terms of sherd counts) Mediterranean fine-ware from the 
majority of sites. Compared with Pseudo-Ionian, Grey-monochrome Ware is found 
in greater quantities on two thirds of sites, reflecting the more general preference 
fine-wares with indigenous forms, although this means that about one-third of sites 
have more Pseudo-Ionian pottery. Interestingly, the ratio of Grey-monochrome Ware 
to Pseudo-Ionian appears to remain roughly constant throughout the Early Iron 
Age at each particular site, even when nearby sites have noticeably different ratios 
(Dietler 2005, 97-98). 

Grey-monochrome Ware finds from the interior of the Rhone basin seem to have 
been supplied mostly from Arcelin’s Group 3 production centre(s), which appears 
to have been located in the region (Dietler 2005, 101; see also Arcelin-Pradelle et al. 
1982; Arcelin-Pradelle 1984). Coastal sites demonstrate a more heterogeneous mix of 
production groups, often changing from one group to another over time. According 
to Dietler (2005, 101), the overall distributions suggest a few key points regarding 
the economy of Grey-monochrome Ware (and also relating fine-wares in general): 


* At most of the sites in the interior of the Rhone Basin, Grey-monochrome Ware 
was locally produced and distributed through indigenous networks, even though 
these sites imported fine-wares and amphorae from Marseilles. 

* Fine-wares flowed along exchange networks not only from the coast inland, but 
Grey-monochrome Ware simultaneous flowed south from indigenous workshops. 

* Atanumber of coastal sites, wares produced at Marseilles were augmented, or in 
some cases replaced, by small scale indigenous manufacture. 

* Indigenously produced Grey-monochrome Ware was also traded outside the 
region, notably into the Halstatt zone to the north. 


In summary, the Early Iron Age population ofthe Rhone basin appears to have relatively 
rapidly (within as little as 25 years of the foundation of Marseilles) augmented the 
traditional domestic ceramic assemblage through the adoption and adaptation of 
a selected range of imported Greek wares and colonially-manufactured Greek and 
hybrid wares all related to the consumption of wine - specifically amphorae, cups 
and pitchers. A local fine-ware industry also developed to supply the ever-increasing 
demand for drinking vessels, with the manufacture of the Pseudo-Ionian and Grey- 
monochrome fine-wares at both Marseilles and a number of indigenous workshops. 
That the various Mediterranean wares were adopted so quickly implies that networks 
for the exchange of ceramics were already in existence, probably serving to distribute 
various locally-produced vessels across the region (Dietler 2005, 152). Furthermore, the 
continuing dominance of the traditional ceramic wares and forms illustrates that the 
production of Mediterranean wares in indigenous workshops did not compete with 
the traditional ceramic economy, but rather complemented (or possibly extended) it. 
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Conclusions 


The discussions above demonstrate two complementary patterns in the archaeological 
evidence. First, my research on the settlement pattern shows a general shift in 
settlement focus from the interior towards the coast, alongside a tendency for lower 
settlement density, possibly reflecting increased nucleation. Secondly, Dietler's 
patterns from the ceramic evidence illustrate the extension of the native economy 
to include a specific range of Mediterranean ceramics, but only those objects which 
fit within existing indigenous cultural norms (the historical conditions). 

Dietler (2005, 181) suggests that the availability of wine as a more durable form of 
alcohol (compared to the probably very short 'shelf-life' of prehistoric beer on the order 
of a few days) allowed both the escalation of the frequency of and expansion of the 
quantities associated with ritual feasting by making it possible to stockpile drink, rather 
than rely on the vagaries of harvest. The rapid and widespread uptake in drinking-related 
fine-wares certainly correlates with this. If this is the case, it also provides a possible 
explanation for the pattern I have noted of coastward shift of at least some proportion of 
the settlements, namely in order to be closer to the sources of wine. The possible tendency 
towards larger settlements might also be explained by the increase in indigenous ceramic 
industry at certain sites requiring an additional population of labourers, by the ability of 
increased feasting to support the more complex social relations corresponding to larger 
social groups, or a combination of these factors (although, of course, there may also be 
alternative hypotheses). This provides a clear example of how the material conditions 
(ceramics) simultaneously reflect the historical conditions (the necessity of alcoholic 
beverages for feasting rituals) and are shaped by them (the changing settlement pattern). 

The long-term result of the foundation of Marseilles was the creation of a hybrid 
cultural landscape in the Rhone basin, built around indigenous cultural structures, but 
amplified through access to Greek material culture. These patterns also demonstrate 
that far from playing a dominant 'colonialist' role in the region, the Greek settlement at 
Marseilles seems to be operating from the fringes (both geographically and economically) 
of indigenous society. This is not to say that the impacts of Greek settlement and trade 
were minor; indeed, the above evidence suggests that they were certainly not. However, 
the influence ofthe Greek (and Etruscan) trade and contact was determined not by Greek 
political or economic structures, but negotiated by the indigenous population from within 
its own social frameworks, with the unintended consequences of wine introduction 
augmenting the indigenous social rituals and creating a spiral of cultural change. 
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The Attic red-figure pottery of the Greek city of 
Emporion 


M. Teresa Miró i Alaix 


The official excavations carried out in Empüries, ancient Emporion (L'Escala, Catalonia), 
without interruption for a century (from 1908 to present), together with a quantity 
of material recovered before this date, have demonstrated the importance of Attic 
red-figure pottery with overpainted decoration in the western Mediterranean. The 
study of the Attic red-figure pottery of Emporion can help us understand the trade 
relations in the Mediterranean during the fifth and fourth centuries BC, although 
the data provided by a single kind of material cannot be extrapolated to define all 
of the commercial activity; in which case, we would have to take into account the 
other Greek productions of table wares (East Greek, Western Greek, Corinthian, and 
Laconian), the rest of Attic pottery (particularly black glaze and black-figure from 
the end of the fifth and beginning of the fourth century BC), as well as Etruscan and 
Punic productions, especially amphorae. The flow of Attic imports, as the primary 
imported material during the fifth and fourth centuries BC, has always been used as 
one of the indices representative of the trade relations between the diverse peoples 
of the Mediterranean, and this data can be used as a basis for more overall studies. 


Recovering the ceramics of Emporion 


The material recovered from Emporion comes from three main areas: two inhabited 
areas (Neapolis and Palaiapolis) and the necropoleis, which enables us to see a 
differentiation between the kind of pottery found in each of them, with defined 
functions. The Neapolis is the area where more than 95.596 of the material has been 
recovered and where we find all the shapes documented and from all the periods, 
with the exceptions of the Panathenaic amphora, the alabastron and the oinochoe in 
the shape of a female head which only appear in funerary contexts (Fig. 6.1). In the 
Palaiapolis, which has been excavated to a lesser degree, fewer kinds, just drinking 
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Fig. 6.1. Ceramics recovered from Neapolis, showing the functions of vases from the second half of the 
sixth to the second half of the fourth century BC. 


vessels, mixing vessels, and toilette vessels, have been documented and correspond to 
1.6% of the specimens found, which are mainly divided between the first half of the 
fifth and the first half of the fourth century BC (Fig. 6.2). Finally, it is interesting to 
consider material from the necropoleis (2.7%), although much of it is out of context, 
due to tomb robbing. In the necropoleis, perfume vessels are easily predominant, 
primarily lekythoi, and other shapes associated with the funerary sphere, like cups 
or kraters; the material from the necropoleis dates from the beginning of the fifth 
century to the mid-fourth century (Fig. 6.3). 

In Emporion, almost all the shapes made in Attic red-figure pottery can be found. 
The overwhelming preference was for drinking vessels, particularly cups in the fifth 
century and skyphoi in the fourth century. There was also a heavy presence of mixing 
vessels, with all the varieties of krater represented except volute kraters; to a lesser 
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Fig. 6.2. Ceramics recovered from Palaiapolis, showing the functions of vases from the first half of the fifth to the first 
half of the fourth century BC. 
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Fig. 6.3. Ceramics recovered from the necropoleis, showing the functions of vases from the first half of 


the fifth to the first half of the fourth century BC. 


degree toilette vessels were present, lekanides more than than pyxides; perfumes 
vessels, in which the lekythoi were notable for their funeral character; an even smaller 
proportion of transport vessels, in which pelikes are more numerous than amphorae 
and stamnoi; as well as serving vessels and ritual vessels, like loutrophoroi or lebetes 
gamikoi (Fig. 6.4). 

The first red-figure pottery arrived in Emporion at the end of the sixth century 
BC. Its presence is slight compared to that of Attic black-figure pottery, which 
is not all that abundant either. There are only six specimens of red-figure cups 
documented, found in the Neapolis (0.16% of the total), all from the old excavations 
and found in levels with later dating, which all correspond to the group of drinking 
vessels. This relative lack of Attic pottery contrasts with the number that Villard 
(1960) found for Marseilles during the same period, with a strong presence of Attic 
importations. 
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Fig. 6.4. Shapes of Attic red-figure pottery recovered in Emporion. 
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The fifth-century material 


Throughout the fifth century BC, the number of arrivals gradually increased. During 
the first half of the century, they represented 10% of the total (if we take into account 
only the levels from the fifth and fourth centuries ofthe excavations carried out since 
1985, they represent 10.7396), with a presence that was notably greater in the second 
quarter (49 specimens dating from the first quarter and 313 from the second) (Fig. 6.5). 
During this period, they continued to import the last productions of black-figure vases 
by the Haimon painter or from the Sappho and Diosphos Workshop, which were fairly 
widespread in Emporion. Almost all the black-figure vessels from the first half of the 
fifth century came from the necropolis, compared to the red-figure vessels, which 
primarily came from the Neapolis. The formal repertoire had broadened, despite 
the fact that the group of drinking vessels was still the majority, a constant that was 
maintained in all the periods. Examples from almost all the categories are documented; 
drinking vessels dominated (88.8696) followed by mixing vessels (3.8096), perfume 
vessels (2.9996), transport vessels (1.3696), serving vessels (1.3696) and toilette vessels 
(0.5496). Material was found from the first half of the fifth century in the Neapolis, 
the Palaiapolis, and the necropoleis. A few specimens from the Neapolis and all of the 
specimens from the Palaiapolis came from recent excavations, and therefore, come 
from securely dated contexts. The material from the necropoleis comes almost entirely 
from purchases made by the museums from clandestine diggers, and is therefore 
decontextualized. In the cases in which there was no direct information, their origin 
has been ascribed to the necropoleis as they are vessels with a markedly funerary 
character (lekythoi, alabastra). In the tombs from the beginning of the fifth century, 
excavated by Martín Almagro, such as those of the Bonjoan necropolis, almost all 
the Attic pottery found is black-figure and only the grave goods of Burial 19 of the 
Martí necropolis provided red-figure vessels (Almagro 1953). In view of the fact that 
at this time importations of red-figure exceeded that of black-figure pottery, we must 
seek an explanation as to why in the necropoleis they still preferred the older style. 
The vessels that have reached us are of rather good quality, although they cannot be 
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Fig. 6.5. Shapes of Attic red-figure pottery recovered in Emporion. first half of the fifth century. 
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Fig. 6.6. a. Cup of Makron. b. Krater of the Agrigento Painter. 


considered to be deluxe specimens, the works of well-known painters can be found. 
From the first quarter are the Kleophrades Painter, Makron (Fig. 6.6a) or the Briseis 
Painter. From the second quarter are painters from the Makron and Douris school, 
the Painter of Louvre G456, Hermonax, the Providence Painter, the Agrigento Painter 
(Fig. 6.6b), the Villa Giulia Painter, the Alkimachos Painter, the Sabouroff Painter and 
the Pan Painter, when the massive arrival of the productions from the workshop of 
the Penthesilea Painter started. 

In the second half of the fifth century BC, the importation of red-figure grew 
notably, and represented 35.63% (25.63% of the fifth and fourth century material 
excavated since 1985) (Fig. 6.7). In the third quarter of the fifth century, we can see 
a slight decrease compared to the previous period, with 247 specimens. Productions 
from the workshop ofthe Penthesilea Painter, among other painters like the Kleophon 
Painter or the Dinos Painter, continued to arrive, with those of the Eretria Painter being 
noteworthy (Fig. 6.8). In the final quarter of the fifth century, with 551 specimens, 
the arrivals almost doubled. At that time, the Meidias Painter was notable, together 
with the Sub-Meidian Cup-group and the Kadmos Painter (Fig. 6.8), and above all we 
should mention the heavy presence of the class of Saint-Valentin vases, including 
the glaux and the overpainted skyphos (Fig. 6.9). The material also comes from all of 
the areas, but with only a slight presence in the Palaiapolis and the necropoleis. In 
the Neapolis we have been able to excavate diverse levels from the end of the fifth 
century that have provided a great deal of material including: Attic black glaze, East 
Greek, painted and unpainted Iberian, painted Punic, Punic pottery of southern origin, 
turned and handmade cooking wares, Massalian mortar, indeterminate mortar, and 
amphorae (Corinthian, Samian, East Greek, Massaliote, Etruscan, Punic examples from 
the central Mediterranean, Punic-Ebusitan, and others from the Strait of Gibraltar 
area (Sanmartí et al. 1986)). The material from the Palaiapolis dating from this time 
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Fig. 6.7. Shapes of Attic red-figure pottery recovered in Emporion. second half of the fifth century. 


Fig. 6.8. Kantharos of the Eretria Painter and krater of the Kadmos Painter. 


Fig. 6.9. Glaux and skyphos of the class of Saint-Valentin. 
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corresponds to three sherds from the Almagro excavations. As far as the material from 
the necropolis is concerned, there is the same problem as for the material from the 
first half regarding its unknown origin (only 8 specimens from this period have been 
documentedì). In this period, a slight decline in the drinking vessels started (74.45%), 
and there was an increase in the mixing vessels (14.80%), transport vessels (1.60%), 
serving vessels (1.22%) and ritual vessels (0.46%). 


The fourth-century material 


During the first half of the fourth century BC imported ceramics were more numerous 
than in the fifth century, with 54.02% (63.64% of the fourth and fifth century levels ofthe 
excavations carried out since 1982), mainly during the first quarter with 568 specimens 
compared to 336 from the second quarter (Fig. 6.10). From these periods we find the 
same standardized productions that are found in the rest ofthe western Mediterranean: 
cups from the Jena Painter (Fig. 6.11a) and Meleager Painter in the first quarter, and 
vessels from the Telos Group, the YZ Group, the Group of Vienna 116 (Fig 6.11b), the Fat 
Boy Group (Fig. 6.11c) and from the Kerch Style (Fig. 6.11d) in the second quarter. As in 
the other periods, most of the material comes from the Neapolis, where several levels 
have been excavated, primarily dating from the first quarter ofthe fourth century, that 
have provided reliable contexts with the following types of ceramics: Attic black glaze, 
Massalian black glaze, Greek cooking wares, western Greek pottery, painted Iberian, 
rough-turned pottery, handmade pottery, Massalian pottery, Punic pottery from the 
central Mediterranean, pseudo-Ebusitan, Punic mortar, Phoenician amphorae from the 
Strait of Gibraltar area, and Corinthian amphorae (Sanmarti et al. 1986). Material from 
the Palaiapolis has also been recovered in recent excavations and dates to the first 
quarter of the fourth century, the phase which produced the most material from this 
location (Aquilué 1999; Entorn d'Empüries 2003). With regard to the material from the 
necropoleis, there are 77 specimens from this period, a good part of which comes from 
robbed tombs, mainly consisting of squat lekythoi, but we also have the excavations 
of Martín Almagro in which several tombs from these times were documented with 
red-figure vessels in the Martí necropolis and one in the Bonjoan necropolis, as well as 
the three tombs found in 1982 in the Parking Lot necropolis just south of the Neapolis 
(Almagro 1953; Sanmartí, Nolla and Aquilué 1985). In the analysis by functions, we can 
see how drinking vessels continue to dominate, but with a lower proportion (64.1396), 
followed by mixing vessels (17.7196), vessels for perfume (5.99%), toilette vessels (5.03%), 
serving vessels (2.9296), transport vessels (2.7796), and plates (0.3596). 

The specimens dating from the second half of the fourth century BC and more 
specifically to the third quarter of the fourth century are very scarce, seven specimens 
that represent 0.1996 (0.0996 of the fourth and fifth century material from the excavations 
carried out since 1982) are all from the Neapolis showing a sharp drop in the importation 
of red-figure pottery. The black glaze pottery seems not to be so strongly affected, and 
ends c. 325 BC. Four kraters have been documented, two skyphoi and one pelike. 
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Fig. 6.10. Shapes of Attic red-figure pottery recovered in Emporion. first half of the fourth century. 


Creating a new picture 


Using the new data provided by this study, which compiles a quantity of material 
greater than that analyzed in previous studies, one can appreciate a difference in 
the percentages of Attic red-figure pottery that arrived in Emporion, and therefore, 
see a change in the trade activity that had been previously proposed for Emporion. 

With a sample of 3,680 specimens, the percentages vary from the point of offering 
45.90% of material corresponding to the sixth and fifth centuries BC (0.16% to 
the sixth and 45.62% to the fifth) and 54.1% to the fourth century BC, despite the 
percentages given by Trias (67.64% and 32.35% of 469 specimens) (Trias 1967), Jully 
(66.75% and 33.24% of 915 specimens) (Jully 1982-83) and Rouillard (59.9% and 40.1% 
of 834 specimens) (Rouillard 1991; 1992). In all these cases, we can observe a greater 
number of imports during the fifth century BC. As you can see, with my sample, the 
volume of importation of Attic red-figure pottery is very similar in both centuries, 
with an increase of eight points in the fourth century BC, which contrasts sharply with 
previously published studies that found differences of between 35 and 20 points for 
the same time period. If we only analyze the volume of material from the excavations 
carried out since 1982, which correspond to almost a third of all the material analyzed, 
this difference with regard to the greater volume of importation in the fourth century 
is accentuated, which could be as a result of more levels from the fourth century than 
from the fifth century being excavated. The data from the fifth century accounts for 
31.99% and the data from the fourth century accounts for 68.01%; this corresponds 
to all of the material recovered in excavations since 1982 (1,169 specimens). 
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Fig. 6.11. a. Cup of the Jena Painter. b. Stemless cup of the Group of the Vienna 116. c. Skyphos ofthe Fat Boy Group. 
d. Chous of the Kerch Style. 
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Considering Emporion and the wider context 


This data opens up a new perspective with regard to the importation of Attic pottery 
to Emporion during this period (fifth to fourth centuries BC) that should be completed 
with data provided by a study on Attic black glaze pottery, which I do not believe will 
significantly vary these results with regard to the overall arrivals in one or another 
century, despite the fact that the volume of importation of black glaze pottery is 
much more abundant, according to the data provided by the latest excavations, with 
an exhaustive collection of material, that offers a panorama in which red-figure 
pottery represents between 8% and 25% of the total of Attic pottery, and it seems 
unthinkable to believe in a totally different tendency for the material recovered in 
old excavations. The fact that red-figure table ware is only found in drinking vessels 
and not in dining vessels, apart from in the fourth century, where we find fish-plates 
and a dish, leads us to believe that the vessels in the table service for eating must be 
in black glaze pottery, if we wish to complete a full Attic service, or table wares from 
other productions, whether imported or locally made. 

As far as the other kinds of fine, imported wares present in Emporion are 
concerned, if we look at just the material published from recent excavations (Sanmarti 
et al. 1986; Sanmartí 1988), we will see that Attic pottery, at the end of the fifth 
century and beginning of the fourth century BC represents the majority group with a 
considerable difference from the amount of Western Greek pottery. In fact, the other 
kinds of ceramics are not significant and correspond to Emporion productions such 
as Occidental grey pottery or local productions. 

Despite the verification of a greater number of imports of Attic red-figure pottery 
in the fourth century BC, we should not neglect the significant number of specimens 
from the fifth century BC recovered, above all if we take into account that most of 
the old levels of the Neapolis have yet to be excavated. This leads us to believe that 
the volume of Attic material that arrived in Emporion had always been rather high, 
which confirms the city's constant trade contacts. This great number of arrivals is in 
sharp contrast to the very small amount of red-figure pottery recovered in the Iberian 
settlements in Catalonia, which leads us to believe that during the fifth century BC, 
Attic pottery received in Emporion was destined for domestic use, or at the very most, 
for trading with the centres that were directly under Emporion's influence, such as 
Ullastret or Pontós and the settlements in Languedoc. In this sense, we should take 
into account Padró and Sanmartí's (1987) hypothesis that, at this time, Emporion was 
too busy in its development as a polis to trade with the Iberian towns. This inland 
destination of most ofthe red-figure vessels that arrived in Emporion can also be seen 
in the wide repertoire of local shapes, only explicable in as much as they are commonly 
used vessels in a Greek city and that have no place in the Iberian settlements. 

What seems to be true, however, is that the few red-figure pottery pieces distributed 
along the Catalan coast during the fifth century BC was due to Emporion acting as 
the distribution centre. This can be seen in a uniformity of shapes and painters, such 
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as the cup of the Puig de Benicarló attributed to the Penthesilea Painter (Sanmartí 
and Gusi 1976), a workshop that was widely represented in Emporion, the cup of 
Vinya del Pau in Vilafranca del Penedès (Ros 2003), a krater of the Agrigento Painter 
of Turó de Ca n'Olivé of Cerdanyola (Asensio et al. 2000b), or a cup from Tarragona 
which should also be placed within the setting of similar productions (Asensio et al. 
20002). Nor would it have been unusual that the Attic pottery of Tarragona should 
have come straight from Massalia, given the large amount of Massalian productions 
documented (Adserias et al. 1993). 

The role of Emporion as a re-distributor of Greek pottery during the fifth century 
BC has also been widely commented by Paloma Cabrera in her studies on Greek trade 
in Occidental Andalusia (Cabrera 1988-89; Fernández and Cabrera 1989; Cabrera 1994). 
Emporion acted as an intermediary between the Mediterranean cities with demand for 
mining, agricultural or fishing products and the areas in which these products were 
found. Cabrera talks of close relations between Emporion and Gadir from the mid-fifth 
century BC, as Gadir governed the trade to the southern area of the Iberian Peninsula. 
This could explain the presence of Attic material with a clear Emporion horizon 
(cups from the circle of the Marlay Painter, class of Saint-Valentin vases, skyphoi with 
overpainted decoration and glauces) in this area and other inland areas, for example, 
Zalamea. We should also bear in mind the role that the Iberians could have played in 
the redistribution of Attic material among the Iberian settlements, thanks to their 
relations with Emporion. The presence of Iberian traders can be verified in the lead 
letters found in Empüries (Sanmartí and Santiago 1987; 1988) and in Pech Maho (Lejeune, 
Pouilloux and Solier 1988), and from these texts, we can deduce that there was an active 
participation of local elements in the trade carried out by the people of Emporion. 

Similarly, it is likely that some indigenous settlements would have acted as re- 
distributors ofthe Attic material that they received from Emporion among the inland 
populations such as the trading ports of Montjuic in Barcelona, a significant site of 
silos directly related to trade and interchange, close to the Mediterranean Sea and to 
the estuary of the River Llobregat, a natural port and a centre for the concentration 
and distribution of goods inland using the Llobregat-Cardener and Llobregat-Anoia 
rivers, which were navigable in ancient times. Levels from the beginning of the fifth 
century are documented, with the presence of black-figure Attic pottery, although 
most of the silos are from the fourth century, the material documented includes 
Punic amphorae (from Ibiza and the Straits of Gibraltar), Massalia, Corinth, Samos, 
and Rhodes, with specimens that only have parallels close to Empüries (Miró 1998; 
2001). Illeta dels Banyets, in Campello (Alacant), is considered a port of trade, where 
products were exchanged under the protection of a sanctuary, with a significant 
commercial and maritime activity, where the traders travelled through the valley of 
the River Sec to the regions of L'Alcoià and El Comtat, which received a repertoire of 
similar shapes (García Martín 2003). La Picola in Santa Pola (Alacant) was an Iberian 
settlement that depended on L'Alcádia, with city walls, which was considered to be 
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an emporium by its excavators and which had a clear commercial orientation (Badie 
et al. 2002). 

We have already seen that in Catalonia, with the exception of the area closest to 
Emporion, the presence of Attic red-figure pottery during the fifth century was highly 
reduced until 425 BC when a steady increase began. This was also valid for the rest 
of the Iberian Peninsula in contrast to the south of France where, during the fifth 
century BC, there was plentiful red-figure Attic material, re-exported from Massalia 
and Emporion. There are no exceptional pieces, but a wide range of shapes (cups, 
lekanides, and kraters) is documented. This can be seen in a chain of settlements along 
the Mediterranean coast: Ensérune, Montlaurès, La Monediére, Pech Maho, Béziers, 
La Cayla de Mailhac, Lattes, Arles, and Ruscino. Jully highlighted the role played by 
Emporion in the trade of Attic pottery to some of those settlements, between which 
there is a considerable similarity with regard to the presence of the same painters 
(Jully 1976). Despite the possible activity of Emporion in the trade of Attic pottery in 
this area, especially in western Languedoc, we should take into account that a good 
part of the material must have been re-distributed from Massalia, although in the 
first half of the fifth century, it would seem that there was a collapse of the arrivals of 
Attic pottery in Massalia. The possible role ofthe Emporion traders in the distribution 
of Attic pottery to Languedoc and to Roussillon, apart from the presence of one or 
another painter, could be seen by the presence or absence of Massalian material as 
shown by Rouillard when he said 

le róle de Marseille se dessine, disons plutót s'esquisse, tout d'abord par rapport à celui 
d'Ampurias. Dans la région où le róle d'Ampurias semble prépondérant, nous avons 


noté que du nord au sud le matériel marseillais se faisait de plus en plus rare (Rouillard 
1992, 184). 


During the fourth century BC, the role of Emporion as a re-distributor of Attic material 
in its areas of influence continued to be important, although we should not forget that 
the Punic traders were also now playing a determining role in the distribution of Attic 
pottery in the Iberian Peninsula. We need not insist on the importance of the finding 
of El Sec on the study ofthe distribution of the trading shipment in the fourth century 
BC with Greek material of various origins and on the Phoenician-Punic identity of 
the intermediaries (Trias 1989). Although it may seem that the Punic population 
and the people of Emporion might have shared some areas for distributing Greek 
products on the Iberian Peninsula, it is not clear if there was a single intermediary 
that delivered these goods to a specific place. For example, in Catalonia there is a 
greater presence of skyphoi than kylikes unlike in Andalusia, where there are plenty 
of low-foot kylikes, a highly important part of the shipment of El Sec vessels, which is 
within the Punic area, but on the other hand, the presence of Punic material, whether 
amphorae or not, in Catalonia is highly significant, both to Iberian settlements as well 
as to Emporion itself, which shows that in Catalonia, Punic trade was just as much or 
even more consistent than Emporitan trade. If we take the case of the squat lekythos, 
they are only found in large numbers in Emporion and in Ibiza and in both cases in 
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funerary contexts, Greek ones in the case of Emporion, and Punic ones in the case of 
Ibiza, which could indicate relations between both cities as far as the trading of Attic 
vessels was concerned (SAnchez 1981). In fact, the amount of Attic material found on 
the Iberian Peninsula during the fourth century BC is very great, compared to that 
existing during the previous century, and the co-existence of Emporitan and Punic 
trading would not have been that unusual, although they would have had favourite 
distribution areas, at certain times these might have overlapped. 

With regard to the distribution of material towards the settlements in the south of 
France, Emporion probably played a larger role in the fourth century BC when Attic 
imports to Massalia seem to have decreased (Gantès 2000), and those to Emporion 
increased. In addition, this city was probably more interested in distributing its own 
productions of clear paste than material from the other side of the Mediterranean 
among the nearby populations, as suggested by Ugolini (Ugolini and Olive 1995; Ugolini 
2000). In any case, Py states that fourth-century Attic pottery from Lattes came from 
Massalia, even suggesting a monopoly (Py 1999). Campenon and Chaussery-Laprée 
(2000) talk about an evident role of Massalia in the redistribution for Martigues, 
however, they wonder if the Attic vessels were sold as a complement to the Massalian 
products or on their own. In Agde, the arrival of Attic pottery was much lower than 
that of Massalia and Emporion, despite the fact that it was also a Greek port (Ugolini 
2000), and they would have redistributed Attic vessels to the settlements in their 
closest area; to Ensérune, where a great amount of Attic pottery arrived in the fourth 
century, it seems that the most intense influence was that of Emporion (Dubosse 
2000). It is probable that there was a diversification in the distribution rather than 
being characterized by a single focus. 

However, if we talk about re-distribution, we should also talk about the way in 
which Emporion was supplied with Attic pottery, both for its own consumption, as 
well as for making it the object of exchange in its commercial relations with nearby 
local populations. In this sense, we should bear in mind several forms. In the first 
place, there was the direct arrival of Attic pottery from Athens, probably through 
Emporitan traders. This method seems to have been used throughout the fifth century 
BC, when Emporion would have provided corn and other kinds of grain to the city 
of Athens, that desperately needed this product after the supply of grain from Sicily 
and the Magna Graecia dried up, when these colonies took the side of the Spartans 
during the Peloponnesian War. Emporion is found in an area where there was a 
plentiful production of grain, shown by the large number of fields of silos in the 
Empordà (particularly Mas Castellar of Pontós as well as Creixell, Ermedàs, Peralada) 
and in Languedoc (Vallés and Penedés). In addition to the large field of silos in 
Montjuic, which could have been for more commercial than agricultural purposes, 
this area contained numerous fields of silos at Can Xercavins in Cerdanyola del Vallés, 
Bellaterra, Can Fatjó in Rubí, Can Miano in Sant Feliu, Sitges, Mas Castellar and Vinya 
del Pau in Vilafranca, Turó de la Canya d'Avinyonet, L'Albornar in Santa Oliva. 
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The direct relation between Emporion and Athens can be seen in the adoption 
of the Athenian kind of coin with the head of Athena and the owl when, in the mid- 
fifth century BC, Emporion minted fractional coins of the drachma, which could be 
due to the need derived from fixed trade contacts. In addition to the grain, Emporion 
commercialized other products, such as wine, flax, salted products and minerals, from 
its immediate area as well as from the southeast of the Iberian Peninsula. During the 
final years of the sixth century and possibly at the beginning of the fifth century BC, 
we cannot completely rule out supply via Massalia, although later there was a clear 
differentiation in the lines of trade for the two cities. 

Nor can we exclude the possibility that some loads of Attic pottery arrived in 
Emporion through Punic traders, particularly in the fourth century BC, when the 
commercialization of Attic red-figure pottery was more intense in the Iberian 
Peninsula, in the framework of coastal trading and the release of goods to diverse ports 
in the Mediterranean. We are aware of fluid economic relations between Emporion 
and the Punic centre of Gadir and Ebussus, shown by the plentiful presence of Punic 
material, especially amphorae, in the city. In the words of Sanmartí about amphorae, 


Con respecto a las ánforas, hay que decir que Ampurias parece estar lejos de haber 
orbitado alrededor del epicentro económico que representaba Massalia, pues la 
frecuencia de aparición de los envases de aquel origen, así como de otros productos 
- cerámicas, morteros, etc - que las acompañaban, se revela muy raquítico. Frente a 
eso, y ala escasez comprobable de ánforas de origen griego centro-mediterráneo u 
oriental, se alza la incuestionable superioridad del ánfora de forma pünico-ebusitana 
que se revela mayoritaria a lo largo de toda la secuencia, igual que ocurre en todos 
los estratos de los siglos V i IV excavados hasta ahora en la ciudad griega emporitana 
y junto a ella no faltan nunca - aunque minoritarias - las producciones pünicas 
del Mediterráneo Central o las fenicias del Círculo del Estrecho de Gibraltar, que 
vienen sin embargo a corroborar una probable llegada de las primeras desde la 
isla de Ibiza en donde ellas, a su vez, habrian encontrado la base de redistribución 
para acceder a las costas peninsulares. Da hecho, esta observación con respecto a 
las ánforas viene a corroborar las intensas relaciones económicas entre Ampurias e 
Ibiza puestas ya en evidencia hace algün tiempo a través del análisis de la cerámica 
ática que procedente de Ibiza se conserva en el Museo Arqueológico Nacional de 
Madrid (Sanmartí 1988, 118-119). 


In any case, it would seem more logical that it would have been Emporion that 
distributed the Greek pottery to the Punic centres rather than the other way round. 

The importations of Attic pottery to Emporion were initially destined to supply 
the needs of a Greek city. This can be seen by the wide formal repertoire, in which we 
find, in a certain quantity, diverse kinds of vessels which had functions characteristic 
of the Greek world: lekythoi destined for the funerary world, toilette vessels such as 
lekanides and pyxides which were an important feature in adornment, and ritual vessels 
such as loutrophoroi and the lebetes gamikoi that only had meaning within the setting 
of wedding ceremonies. Despite the fact that some of these shapes, such as lekanides 
and lekythoi, can be found in local settlements, they are nothing like the proportions 
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that we find in Emporion. The heavy presence of drinking vessels, accompanied by 
others corresponding to the table service, such as mixing vessels and serving vessels, 
related to the banquet tradition and the consumption of wine in the Greek fashion: 
wine that would arrive in red-figure containers such as stamnoi, amphorae, and pelikes, 
apart from being imported in transport amphorae. Speaking of shapes, as mentioned 
previously almost all the shapes that exist in Attic red-figure pottery can be found in 
Emporion, apart from some rare ones. In the fifth century, many of the shapes that 
arrived, such as the cup, were difficult to package and transport, meaning that its 
considerable presence shows that there must have been a strong demand for these 
products that compensated the risk of transporting them from Athens. 

The rest of the material was destined for re-distribution among the local 
settlements of the Iberian Peninsula and some sites in Languedoc, in exchange for 
obtaining the products that would serve the Emporitans to trade with Athens and 
other Mediterranean cities as well as covering their own needs. Emporion was a Greek 
city without a defined territory, despite the fact that sometimes the existence of an 
Emporitan chora has been talked about, that would perhaps have more commercial 
than political meaning. This lack of territory meant that it would have had to acquire 
the raw materials for its subsistence, as well as products manufactured as basic 
products. Emporion commercialized products from around the Mediterranean, among 
which Attic pottery would have played an important role, in exchange for grain and 
metals, which it re-exported to Athens, and Punic cities or other Greek cities in the 
western Mediterranean, such as Massalia. 


Final considerations 


To sum up, Attic red-figure pottery started to arrive in Emporion, although sparingly, 
from the beginning of its manufacture at the end of the sixth century. Over the fifth 
and fourth centuries, importation gradually increased until c. 350 when a decline 
began, and stopped arriving completely by c. 325 BC. 

In Emporion, almost all the shapes of the Attic red-figure repertoire can be found. 
The overwhelming preference was for drinking vessels, particularly cups in the fifth 
century and skyphoi in the fourth century; there was also a heavy presence of mixing 
vessels, with all of the varieties of krater represented except volute ones; to a lesser 
degree toilette vessels arrived, lekanides rather than pyxides, and vessels for perfume, 
in which the lekythoi were notable for their funerary character, and an even smaller 
proportion of transport vessels, particularly pelikes, as well as amphorae and stamnoi, 
and also serving vessels and ritual vessels. 

As far as the documented painters are concerned, in the fifth century there was quite 
a variety and an acceptable quality, although this did not include the deluxe vessels of 
the great masters. A notable amount came from the workshop ofthe Penthesilea Painter 
and the productions linked to the class of Saint-Valentin vases, the Marlay Painter, 
and reserved and overpainted skyphoi, possibly from the same Attic workshop. In the 
fourth century, the same kind of productions documented in the rest of the western 
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Mediterranean arrived: Telos Group, Group of the Vienna 116, and the Fat Boy Group. 
At an iconographic level, there were more real-life scenes than mythological ones. 
The most represented scenes are those that refer to the palaestra and the symposium. 
Emporion played an important role in the re-distribution of Attic material in 
Catalonia, the Iberian Peninsula and Languedoc. During the fifth century it was the 
main, if not the only, distributor of Attic pottery to the Iberian towns and the Punic 
centres on the Peninsula, including for Cadiz and Ibiza, which simultaneously became 
centres of redistribution along with Massalia in its role for areas along the Gulf of 
Roses and the River Hérault. After the fourth century, redistribution to its areas of 
influence continued but seemingly lost markets in favour of the Punic traders. 
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Pistiros: A Thracian emporion in its cultural and 
natural environment 


Alexei Gotzev 


The study of Thracian settlement archaeology has really developed in the last 15-20 
years. This has been achieved despite the constant struggle against the temptation of 
researching only extraordinary monuments, and despite the difficulties posed by the 
lack of a complete strategy for investigation of settlements from the first millennium 
BC. Despite this, archaeological investigations of settlements grow rapidly and the 
results are evident. Investigations are conducted on important settlement sites from 
different regions of Ancient Thrace. The immediate publication of results, the holding 
of symposia, and routine scientific discussions have become good practice. There is a 
tendency to reconsider and revise the results from earlier investigations of settlements 
of all types in order to achieve a more complete analysis of all the available data seen 
through the prism of contemporary archaeological methodologies. This paper features 
data from several main settlement sites which illustrate the problems of this kind of 
archaeological research, permit comparison between the separate monuments and 
draw a pattern of the development of the settlement structure in Thrace during the 
first millennium BC. 

The archaeological site at Adzijska Vodenica in the area of Vetren town is distinctive 
among settlement sites south of the Balkans. The site, discovered by the late Prof. M. 
Domaradzki, and identified with ancient Pistiros, has been researched extensively and 
without interruption for 20 years, and for four to five months annually. 

What makes Pistiros different? First of all, a unique combination of four 
international expeditions are researching Pistiros and its environs. Representatives 
from four different European archaeological institutions are present, each with their 
own methodical and organizational characteristics. Colleagues from the Charles 
University in Prague (Czech Republic), from the Liverpool University (Great Britain), 
and from the French School of Archaeology in Athens concentrated their efforts 
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in different parts of the site as well as its surroundings. On the Bulgarian side, the 
National Archaeological Institute with Museum, the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 
the Archaeological Museum ‘Professor M. Domaradzki' in the town of Septemvri, the 
National Historical Museum in Sofia, and the Regional Historical Museum in the town 
of Pazardzik are involved in the archaeological research. The aim is to compare the 
results achieved from each team at the end of the project and to draw some common 
conclusions regarding the evolution of the emporion during the second half of the 
first millennium BC. 

The main research topics that were under investigation for the first ten years of 
archaeological research of the site were: 


e tracking archaeologically the main three periods of development of this site. 

e identifying the chronology, characteristics and dimension of cult practices in the 
site and as well their connection to the trace of metalworking documented within 
the frames of the emporion. 

e analyzing the particular dynamics of the architectural evolution of the site owing 
to the periodical floods of the terrain caused by the Maritza river as well as the 
documented consecutive destruction levels caused by fires. 

e investigating possible interactions between Thracians, Greeks, and eventually Celts 
on the base of a precise dating of the registered situations during the investigation 
of Pistiros and via a proper cultural and historical analysis. 

e defining its location and its role in the settlement structure in the region of Upper 
Maritza river and parts of the West Rhodopi mountain in the middle of the first 
millennium BC. 

e researching and explaining the development ofthe settlement structure before the 
foundation of the emporion in the region and also the changes that had occurred 
during its existence and afterwards. 


The results from the research are published promptly and thus the scientific 
information for the development of the settlement structure in Ancient Thrace is 
constantly renewed. Apart from the three volumes on Pistiros (Bouzek et al. 1996; 
2002; 2007), some major aspects of the research of the emporion were published in 
a Prague series (Bouzek et al. 2003). 

Experts from other spheres also contributed to the explanation of the characteristics 
of the site. Palaeobiologists, osteologists, geomorphologists, and experts in making and 
working with metals, for example, contribute to the interpretation of the interaction 
between the archaeological site and its environment (Popova 1996; Baltakov et al. 
2002; Salibras 2007; Sarafov 2007). 

The famous inscription found in the environs of the site, which outlines the protection 
given to Greek traders at the site, points to the character of the site and even determines 
its name - an emporion in the heart of Thrace (Velkov and Domaradzka 1996). 

When examining the characteristics of Pistiros we cannot neglect the wealth of 
archaeological materials and the diversity of structures and contexts. The reasons for 
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this are complex. The frequent floods from the river and the repeated devastations 
caused by fires have given favourable circumstances for archaeological explorations 
(Domaradzki 2002, 18-24). 

The numerous epigraphic and numismatic materials are useful for discussing the 
ethnic peculiarities of the inhabitants of the emporion, its leading characteristics, 
direction and intensity of its economical contacts (Taneva 1996; 2002; Bouzek et al. 
2007; Domaradzka 2002; 2007). On the basis of past research, combined with the 
attained results from the recent expeditions, we can present a tentative scheme which 
defines the evolution of Pistiros (Bouzek et al. 2007, 11). 


The natural environment of Pistiros 


Research into the natural environment is at an early stage. We know little about 
the flora, fauna, and climate in this part of Ancient Thrace in the first millennium 
BC. This circumstance forces us to select carefully the natural factors which may be 
analyzed - i.e. those elements which have not changed dramatically for the last 2,500 
years. Examples of these are, for instance, the relief of the area, water sources, and 
ore deposits (as far as there is information for their exploitation). 

The location of Pistiros is exceptionally favourable. There, in the valley of Upper 
Maritza, the plain meets the mountain, and therefore the inhabitants were capable 
of utilizing the advantages of both. Surrounded by mountain massifs from 3 sides, 
Pistiros had abundant raw materials at its disposal - a fact which undoubtedly 
contributed to its prosperity. On the other hand, the closeness ofthe river Maritza and 
the plain situated to the East provided the habitants of the emporion with excellent 
communications. However, there are some peculiarities in this location of the site 
in one flat area. Such a location is a relatively uncommon practice in the Early Iron 
Age Thracian settlement system until this time. Usually settlements were located at 
the foot of the mountain or at isolated heights, which could be seen along the valley 
of the river Maritza. This location meant that both the growth of agriculture (in 
the flat area) and stock-rising and/or metallurgic activity (in the uplands) could be 
combined (Gotzev 1997, 409-412). Undoubtedly proximity to the river was essential 
as an opportunity for establishing contacts in the east and southeast directions and 
because ofthis other favourable possibilities for the location of Pistiros were neglected. 

Assuming that the climate did not change dramatically during the past centuries, 
climate is also a factor conducive to settlement in the region of the Upper Maritza. 
Recent research indicates that this is the second sunniest region in Bulgaria (Sarafov 
2007, 281-282). 


Pistiros and its cultural environment 


Communications 


The emporion of Pistiros had an important role in defining communications in 
the region of the Upper Maritza. I will examine two (out of the many) important, 
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communication routes in which the emporion of Pistiros takes part. The first is the 
Diagonal Road which in ancient times crossed the Balkans and connected the region 
around Belgrade with Byzantium. The other route is the so called Trans-Rhodopian 
roads which made possible communication between the people of the Aegean region 
with those from the inner part of Ancient Thrace. There are different opinions 
about the exact location of the latter but undoubtedly from the middle of the first 
millennium BC different contacts and interactions between the areas of Middle Mesta 
and Upper Maritza were established. At each end of this road the settlement centres 
at Koprivlen (see Koprivlen 2002) and Pistiros were located. 

Situated on the point where both routes crossed, Pistiros undoubtedly took 
advantage of the opportunities to make contacts of all types and from any direction. 
The matter of whether and to where the river Maritza was navigable is still unknown, 
but the discovery of a large number of amphorae at Pistiros indicates that it was used 
for transporting goods at least this far. At the same time there is an indication that 
the Trans-Rhodopian road was used as well. Its route can be outlined by the mountain 
sanctuaries in West Rhodopi, which have been located in recent years. There are 
several reasons for the origin of these (in most cases they appear in the middle of the 
first millennium or a little earlier) but the main one is the advantage for establishing 
contact given by the natural route through the steep terrain. 

The distance between the town of Koprivlen and the emporion of Pistiros is about 
80-100 km and could be traversed on foot in 3-5 days. If horses were used (without 
carts because of the mountain terrain) this time could be shortened. Calculations 
show that the time needed to transport a load from Pistiros to Thasos using the river 
(river Maritza) and the sea (from the outflow of the river near Ainos) would have 
been about a month or a little less (Bouzek 1996, 221-222). 

It should not be assumed that one or other type of route (river or road) was chosen 
in antiquity. Rather they were combined. It is likely that seasonally both routes were 
used. A good comparison with this situation is the (much later) one in Klondike, as 
described by Jack London in Burning Daylight. In this example supplies were delivered 
mainly through river Yukon when weather conditions allowed but mountain passes 
were also used for communications of other types. 

Undoubtedly the emporion at Pistiros was a major node through which the 
Greeks established trade with the local Thracian tribes. The main raw material which 
attracted the attention ofthe ancient Greeks was metal. The remains of metallurgy and 
metalworking activity from the territory of the emporion were numerous. However, 
the preliminary dating of the metallurgy of the site, along with its character and 
extent, are still matters of controversy (Katincarova 1996, 103-108; 2005, 189). 


Settlement structure 

The programme of 'Surface Investigations and Sondages' commenced in 1995 and 
contributed a lot of information about the archaeological situation during the first 
millennium in the region of the Upper Maritza and the Western Rhodopi. This 
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territory is one ofthe best archaeologically researched areas in Bulgaria, though most 
information is of a preliminary nature, and there is a lot of evidence for the existence 
of sites (and for human presence of different types) from the period which concerns 
us (Domaradzki 1996, 31-34; Chankowski and Gotzev 2002, 279-282). 

There is a strange configuration ofthe settlement system in the environs of Pistiros. 
First of all, there are no Thracian settlements from the time immediately before the 
foundation of the emporion. The total terrain excavations in the period 1998-2002 
resulted in nothing (Gotzev 2007, 111-112). Moreover, the human traces from Late Iron 
Age, i.e. the time after the foundation of the emporion, are individual and the surface 
observation gave no certain evidence for the existence of any settlement that could be 
dominated by, or even connected to Pistiros. Even the sondage excavations did not reveal 
anything about the settlement structure (Chankowski et al. 2004-2005, 1246-1253). 

This anomaly in the settlement system could be explained in several ways. It 
may be that this pattern of settlement in the valley of Upper Maritza during the 
first millennium is due to secondary factors - alluviums which cover the valley of 
the river and were accumulated basically in the end of the millennium (Domaradzki 
1996, 32). However, if these natural factors are not the cause, then it could be 
appropriate to accept that we are faced with a particular region which was not 
inhabited - due to the natural environment or perhaps some kind of religious 
taboo, or even perhaps because this region was assigned to the Greek colonials 
by the Thracian ruler as the inscription from Vetren perhaps implies (Velkov and 
Domaradzka 1996, 209-211). 


Burial evidence 


Regarding the necropoleis situated near Pisteros there are also many open questions. First 
of all, the necropolis of Pistiros itself has not yet been localized. This fact may lead us to 
speculate on its characteristics. First of all, we should consider whether this necropolis 
used mounds (a sustainable Thracian tradition) or was a flat one (closer to the Greek 
funeral practices from the middle ofthe millennium BC). Whilst more difficult to locate, 
a flat necropolis could be discovered by a consistent research with different geophysical 
methods or by chance. However, there are some funeral mounds outside the emporion 
at Pistiros. In one of them a stone tomb with a double burial was excavated which dates 
from the fourth century BC (Venedikov 1946, 194-196; Bouzek et al. 2006, 68-69). 
Another funerary structure (this time entirely demolished) is the tomb with a 
circular central chamber found about three kilometers south of Pisteros in Malko 
Belovo (Velkov 1942, 37-44; Rousseva 2000, 124). In addition, excavated, but still not 
published entirely, is a mound necropolis, three kilometers west of Pistiros, which 
contains materials that coincide with the flourishing period of the site as well as some 
common elements from Thracian and Greek funerary practices. (Gizdova 2005, 115-121). 


Evidence for cult activity 


Another very interesting debate concerns the famous cult places in this area and 
the reasons for their appearance and connection to the site. First I should mention 
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a famous cult monument near the village of Dolna Veselitza which was partially 
researched by sondage excavations in 2002 (Chankowski et al. 2004-2005, 1242-1245). 

This is a cult monument that dates centuries earlier than the foundation of Pistiros, 
i.e. to the very beginning of the Early Iron Age (the end of the second to the beginning 
of the first millennium BC). It was most probably included in the system of Thracian 
cult centres which arose during this period, some of which existed even earlier. The 
rest of the famous cult places which coincide with the existence of Pistiros present 
an interesting pattern. It is possible that every cult centre along the north and south 
or southwest periphery of the Rhodope Mountains is an indicator of the existence of 
roads that cross the mountain (Gotzev 2005, 160-161). 

Specific rituals may have been practised there which were thought to favour 
the safe passing through the inhospitable territory of the mountains. Equally, it 
is impossible to exclude the role of the mineral springs which were used by the 
local tribes and were respectfully honoured. Such an explanation regarding the 
location of cult places has grounding near the sites around the village Varvara where 
there are warm mineral springs (Gotzev 2007, 114). There is probably a cult centre 
situated east of Malko Belovo next to a destroyed beehive tomb (Chankowski et al. 
2004-2005). The cult character of this site is as yet doubted, and it has not yet been 
researched in detail, but the cult hypothesis seems more probable in comparison 
with the idea that it was a settlement. The lack of settlement remains and the 
character of the cult layer and the finds support this hypothesis (Chankowski et al. 
2004-2005, 1241-1242). 

When we discuss a system of Thracian cult places in the West Rhodopi mountain 
from the second half of the first millennium, we should not neglect the idea that 
metallurgically-rich areas were a factor in defining the hierarchical pattern of 
Thracian ‘holy places’. Because of the now well-known density of such cult places in 
these regions it cannot be merely accepted that these were cult centres for separate 
tribes but rather sanctuaries with significance and a role as meeting places and 
centres of integration between the tribes. It is very probable that the communications 
orientated north-south through the mountains, and metallurgic centres were the basic 
factors which formed the system of Thracian sanctuaries after the sixth century BC 
in the Western Rhodopi. The distinct traces of identical cult activities (registered by 
archaeological methods) also connect the existence of Pistiros with this system of 
religious centres in the area south of its territory. 


Conclusion 


The location of Pistiros is therefore very useful to us in determining the cultural 
interactions in this area and the trading links which we now know to have penetrated 
into the very heart of Ancient Thrace. Pistiros did not just happen to be on the 
crossroads - it was located there in order to exploit the trade routes which came 
north from the Aegean, by river and road, and across the Thracian territory which 
lay between Asia Minor and Central Europe. 
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The landscape in Aegean Thrace before and after 
Greek colonization 


Diamandis Triandaphyllos 


The settling of Greek colonists on the shores of the north Aegean was a momentous 
event which radically transformed the economic, geopolitical, and cultural landscape 
of Aegean Thrace. Literary sources have preserved very little information about the 
changes brought about by the colonists' activities. Archaeological research has added 
some important data, though certainly not enough to cover every aspect of the issue. 

The testimonies from the sources concerning the Thracian tribes of the area 
are fragmentary. It is impossible, therefore, to define precisely the geographical 
boundaries of each tribe, in any given historical period, although general areas 
inhabited by each can be suggested. The Nestos region was home to the Sintoi or 
Saioi, who were identified with the Sapaioi in the days of Strabo (12. 3. 20, C549-550). 
The Lake Bistonis region may have been inhabited by the Bistonians. This is however 
believed by some researchers to have been a mythological rather than a historical 
tribe. The wider Ismarus region, which according to Herodotus (7.108) was known as 
Briantike, and formerly as Gallaike, belonged to the Kikones, whom we know from 
Homer (Odyssey 9. 39-55). The name seems to have a geographical-mythological 
character and is not mentioned after the Persian Wars and the founding of the 
kingdom of the Odrysians. On the western bank of Hebros lived the Paitoi, who are 
mentioned by Herodotus as the easternmost tribe. 

Surface investigations in the highlands of Rhodope and Ismarus, and in the 
plains and coastal regions, over the last three decades, have led to the discovery 
of archaeological sites dating from the end of the Late Bronze Age to the seventh 
century BC. In addition to the well-known acropolises of Ergane (or Asar Tepe) 
(Tsimbidis-Pentazos 1971, 90-93), Aghios Georgios of Maroneia (Tsimbidis-Pentazos 
1971, 97-101; 1972, 90-93; Triandaphyllos 1987-90, 302) and Aghios Georgios of Petrota 
(Tsimbidis-Pentazos 1971, 93-94), other settlements, fortified enclosures and animal 
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husbandry facilities have also been discovered on hilltops and slopes (Triandaphyllos 
1990, 683-691). These sites have yielded handmade polished or unpolished vases with 
ribbing and grooves or with incised and impressed geometric designs. 

Cemeteries of the Early Iron Age (ninth to eighth centuries BC) have been 
discovered in the villages of Roussa, Kotronia, and Koila (Triandaphyllos 1980, 
145-163). These are large cist graves (dolmens), built of slabs of schist in the 
megalithic tradition of the southeastern Rhodope, although they are not as large 
as the monuments of Bulgaria and Turkey. The pottery includes krater-shaped vases 
and amphoras used as funerary urns, as well as cups and kantharoi offered to the 
deceased as funeral gifts. Many are decorated with characteristic horn-shaped 
protrusions (Buckelkeramik), grooves, and incised or impressed geometric designs. 
The rock-cut tombs of Askites and Petrota, which have a semicircular or rectangular 
floor plan and alcoves for offerings, date to the same period (Fig. 8.1). Sections of 
enclosures, rock-hewn altars (Fig. 8.2), niches and offering basins, discs of the sun, 
and cup-marks (Fig. 8.3) have all been discovered in the open-air sanctuaries on 
hilltops (Triandaphyllos 1985, 129-134). The sanctuaries are also associated with the 
rock engravings (Fig. 8.4) with incised or hammered designs, usually interpreted as 
having magical or apotropaic significance. Many hills with early Iron Age settlements 
became shrines to the Thracian Horseman Hero in the years of the Roman Empire 
(Triandaphyllos 1985, 134-140). 


Fig. 8.1. Rock-cut tomb in Askites. 
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Fig. 8.2. Altar in the sanctuary of Monastiri Lofos. 


Fig. 8.3. Cup-marks in Pandrossos. 
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Fig. 84. Rock-engravings in Roussa. 


Abdera 


Abdera was founded by the Clazomenians, led by Timesius, in 654 BC, in the bay of a 
large gulf near the mouth of the Nestos River (Fig. 8.5). The residents of Teos settled 
in the same spot in 545 BC. Excavations have brought to light sections of enclosures 
belonging to two building phases in the archaic period (Koukouli-Chryssanthaki 1997, 
715-734; 2004, 235-248). The finds also indicate that the archaic cemeteries were in 
use throughout the sixth century BC, discrediting the testimony of sources that claim 
the Clazomenian settlers were immediately killed off by the Thracian tribes (Fig. 8.6) 
(Skarlatidou 1987, 421-429; 2004, 258). The inhabitants also suffered from malaria, 
as confirmed by a bone matter study (Agelarakis 2004, 339-341); this seems to have 
been the chief reason for the first settlement's gradual deterioration. 

The founding myth of Abdera, which involves the eighth labour of Hercules, 
Diomedes, king of the Bistonians, and Abderus, eponymous hero of the city, provides 
a mythological link between the settlers and the Bistonians. But in the period when 
the settlement was founded, the inhabitants of the region are described as the Sapaioi. 
Pindar refers to the attacks of the Paionians against the Abderites, who defeated 
them in the battle of Melamphyllon (Pindar 59-70). Another battle followed against 
unidentified Thracians near the Strymon or Nestos River (Pindar 73-79). The Paionians 
were not immediate neighbours of the Abderites; they lived a considerable distance 
to the west, in the vicinity of Mount Pangaion and the Strymon River. 
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Fig. 8.5. Map of the Greek colonies (squares) and sites with precious metals (circles) mentioned in the 
text. The Hebros and Nestos rivers and the modern cities of Xanthi, Komotini, and Alexandroupoli are 
also shown. Darker shading indicates higher elevation. 


Fig. 8.6. Abdera: vases from the archaic cemetery. 
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The continual flooding of the Nestos river resulted in the gradual filling of 
the bay with silt, forcing the Abderites to transfer their city further to the south, 
near the open sea, in the fourth century BC (Syrides and Psilovikos 2004, 351-354; 
Triandaphyllos 2004, 261-269). The acropolis and the new city enclosure were built 
there. Under the acropolis, they built a pier with large cornerstones to protect 
the main harbour. A second harbour with a pier was on the east side of the city. 
Remnants of the two piers still survive underwater. The filling in of the bay was a 
purely natural event, according to the results of geological studies. However, a future 
geo-morphological study should examine whether harbours and other sewer and 
drainage systems built by the settlers contributed to the elimination of the gulf, 
and to what degree. 

Enormous quantities of building materials were needed to rebuild the extensive 
walls, piers, and public and private buildings. The nearby Mandra region had ancient 
limestone quarries, in which the quarry faces and beds for extracting stone are still 
visible. The bulk of the material was derived from this site, but we do not know for 
certain when the quarries were in use. Traces of quarrying have also been found on 
other nearby hills. 

Agricultural production, especially the cultivation of grapes and cereals, was a basic 
factor in the development of the economy from the start (Pindar 25-26, 60). These 
products were intended for exports as well as for local consumption. It is therefore 
reasonable to conclude that extensive areas were deforested to obtain the large plots 
of land necessary for cultivation. 

Apart from the main highway networks leading inland and to nearby cities, many 
rural roads must have been opened to facilitate access to the fields and to transport 
products. Thucydides mentions the road from Abdera to Istros, a journey which a 
young man in good physical condition could cover in 11 days (Thucydides 2.97.1-3). 

Fishing enjoyed a prominent place in the city's economy. Athenaeus mentions 
the famous 'kestreis', the pikes of Abdera, and the cuttlefish caught between Abdera 
and Maroneia (Athenaeus 7.77 (307b), 7.124 (324b)). Ever greater expanses of forest 
had to be cut down on the banks of the neighbouring rivers and lakes, and even on 
the northern hills of Rhodope, in order to provide timber, firewood, and ships for 
fishing and war. 

The lavish series of silver and gold coins, which entered circulation around 520/15 
BC and were widely used in the distant lands of the east, along with the city's great 
contributions to the Athenian alliance, attest that the city had access to sources of 
precious metals (IThrAeg, 173). Near the village of Kimmeria in Xanthi, where a metal 
mine has been in operation in recent years, chemical and micro-stereoscopic analyses 
confirmed the presence of gold and silver in the rocks. (Vavelidis et al. 1992, 297-308). 
Alluvial gold was also discovered in the local waterfall. It is thus possible that these 
sources were being mined in antiquity, and that there may even have been wells and 
tunnels which have been destroyed by the more recent exploitation of the site. 
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Fig. 8.7. Abdera: Clazomenian sarcophagus of Troilos. 
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The presence of slag from the smelting of metals, and the analyses of gold grains 
from the villages of Thermes and Kalotycho in Xanthi and of alluvial gold grains 
from the Kompsatos River, which has the same source, all indicate that gold and 
silver may have been mined in these regions of Rhodope (see Fig. 8.5) (Vavelidis 1995, 
207-209). After all, the economic relationships that developed with the Thracians of 
the hinterland would have involved the trade in precious metals, which are abundant 
even today in the northernmost section of the Rhodope mountain range, in the 
territory of modern Bulgaria. 

One characteristic feature of the extensive cemeteries of Abdera are the scattered 
burial mounds, isolated or in clusters, erected to cover the sarcophagus burials of 
wealthy individuals and families. The construction of the mounds began in the late 
sixth to early fifth centuries BC and continued until the late fourth to early third 
centuries BC (Kallintzi 1997, 828-831; 2004, 274-276) (Fig. 8.7). Therefore, the graves 
belong to the Teos settlers, who began to bury their dead in mounds, with rich grave 
goods as soon as their economic situation improved (Fig. 8.8). 


Stryme 


In the absence of epigraphic information, the ruins of a fortified city on the peninsula 
of Molyvoti, which date to the fifth and fourth centuries BC, have been identified 
with Stryme, which is mentioned in the sources as a colony or emporion of Thasos 
(Stefanus Byzantius: Strymi; Souda: Strymi) (see Fig. 8.5). Herodotus' information 
about the geographical site of the city is unclear (7.108-109). If the literary testimony 
concerning the strife between Thasians and Maronites in the middle of the seventh 
century BC is accurate, the city must have already existed before then (Harpocration, 
Archilochus F 146, Filochorus (FGrHist 328) F 43 (128)). But the oldest pottery samples 
can be dated only to the late sixth or early fifth centuries BC. The city was destroyed 
c. 350 BC, possibly as a result of an alliance between the Maronites and Philip II 
(Bakalakis 1967, 145). 


Fig. 8.8. Abdera cemetery: silver bracelets. 
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In literary sources, Stryme appears as an island (Souda: Strymi) which later 
joined with the neighbouring shoreline to become the modern-day peninsula. A 
systematic geo-morphological study could verify this information and detect possible 
interventions by the inhabitants which accelerated the fusion of the island with the 
mainland. The city's economy was mainly based on cultivation of grain in the nearby 
fertile plains, as well as on trade with the native inhabitants of the region. 

The lack of drinking water led the residents to construct a public work which is 
rather significant from a technical and hydraulic perspective, and which is comparable 
to the 'Eupalinian aqueduct' of Samos, though it is much smaller (Bakalakis 1967, 
38-45). On the modern shore of the archaeological site, which was created after the 
erosion of a large piece of land into the sea, we may discern the mouths of three 
tunnels leading to underground aqueducts. The two L-shaped tunnels are probably 
the northern part of the original four-sided aqueduct. The water would seep through 
the soft stone and, guided by conduits carved in the rock, it would gather in the wells 
that were placed at intervals along the bottom of the tunnels. The water was pumped 
up through surface wells, which were located directly above the underground wells. 
The third mouth belongs to a simple tunnel of a similar type, leading to a rectangular 
reservoir. 

One transformation in the natural landscape of the area, extending north of the 
ancient city, is the construction of large burial mounds for interment of wealthy 
individuals, as in the Abdera cemetery. The tombs that have been excavated date to 
the second half of the fifth century BC (see Fig. 8.9) (Triandaphyllos 1992, 655-667; 
2000, 87-104). 


Maroneia 


Maroneia was founded by Chian colonists in the land of the Kikones before the 
middle of the seventh century BC (Skymnos, 676-678) (Fig. 8.5). Strabo mentions 
Xantheia, Maroneia, and Ismaros as cities of the Kikones (7a. 1. 44). The acropolis on 
the summit of Ismaros mountain, Aghios Georgios, and the walls that extend to the 
shore, have been identified with Ismaros or Ismara (Triandaphyllos 1987-90, 302). In 
lexicographical sources, Maroneia is identified with Ismaros, the Homeric city of the 
Kikones (Souda: oinos ismarikos). 

The information in Herodotus about the geographical location of the city is 
unclear. The ruins on the southwestern sides of Ismaros mountain, from the peak of 
Aghios Athanasios to the harbour of Aghios Charalambos, were identified, based on 
epigraphic evidence, with the Maroneia of Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine times. 
One critical problem for researchers is the absence of finds from the archaic period. If 
the location of Ismaros has been determined correctly, and since Maroneia and Ismaros 
are identified in the written sources, then it is possible that the first colonists settled 
in the Aghios Georgios area. When they later decided to expand their city to a larger, 
more comfortable size, they transferred it to the location of Hellenistic and Roman 
Maroneia. They may alternatively have settled in another neighbouring site that still 


Fig. 8.9. Stryme: white-ground lekythos from a fifth-century BC tomb. 
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remains unknown. Since Maroneia has been inhabited for so long, it is also possible 
that we have not yet discovered the archaic strata, or that these strata are in an as yet 
undetermined location. Future excavations will confirm or disprove these hypotheses. 

It has been suggested that the mythological cycle of Maron, a priest of Apollo who 
lived in the god's sacred grove in Ismaros, his meeting with Odysseus, the appearance 
of the horse as a symbol of Maroneia, and the cult of Maron and Apollo constitute 
evidence signifying peaceful relations and co-existence between the Kikones and the 
Greek colonists (Triandaphyllos 1987-90, 302, 312). 

The imposing acropolis of Aghios Georgios, the palatial building, the walls circling 
the area down to the shore, and the megalithic gate were constructed out of the hard 
local igneous rock, which is a pluton composed of monzonite. At the Kouvouki site, 
traces of quarrying and stonecutting have been detected (Melfos and Vavelidis 2000, 
67-70). In other locations, the large boulders common to the region bear traces of 
having been worked. Incisions, into which wedges were inserted and struck until a 
chunk of stone was broken off, are visible (Fig. 8.10). There is also evidence of working 
on the two monolithic pillars of the gate in the western wall. The acropolis and the 
walls of Ismaros have not been dated with precision. The early Iron Age pottery 
leads us to date the quarrying and the erection of the walls to the ninth and eighth 
centuries BC (Triandaphyllos 1987-90, 302). 


Fig. 8.10. Stones with traces of quarrying. 
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Fig. 8.11. The theatre of Maroneia. 


The acropolis and walls of Hellenistic Maroneia were built in the middle of the 
fourth century BC. The walls, along with their circular and rectangular towers, are 
built from local gneiss and crumbling granite. They enclose a large area, from the 
peak of Aghios Athanasios all the way down to the sea, where there was a harbour 
with a quay and a pier (Lazaridis 1971, 41-42; Tsimbidis-Pentazos 1971, 102-104, 110). 
The theatre and the mosaic floor of one house are the famous monuments of the 
ancient city (Figs 8.11, 8.12). 

The city's economy was based on agriculture (particularly the cultivation of olives 
and grapes) and animal husbandry - occupations still practised to the present day. 
Maroneia was famous in antiquity for horse breeding. Until recently, experienced 
Maronites tamed the wild horses that lived in the Ismaros region. The gentle slopes 
and plateaus around the city would have been deforested very early on to be converted 
into olive groves and vineyards. 

The appearance of the place name ‘Maroneia’ in the Laurion area, where artisans 
and metalworkers from Maroneia had settled, attests to the Maronites' involvement 
in exploiting the metal ore in the Ismaros and Rhodope regions (Kakavoghiannis 2005, 
89). The circulation of coins from the end of the sixth century BC, the payment of 
taxes to the Athenian alliance beginning in 454 BC, and the appearance of numismatic 
types of the city in the coins of Thracian kings all indicate that Maroneia had access 
to sources of metal. 
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Fig. 8.13. Maroneia: crowning member of a grave stele. 
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Metalliferous deposits containing gold have been discovered along the Lissos 
and Makropotamos rivers and their tributaries, as well as in the Xylagani area. The 
gold appears as small flakes or isolated grains, or mixed with quartz and iron pyrite 
(Vavelidis 2001, 24-33). In the Konos-Kassiterai area, in the Sapai district, mine 
galleries have been discovered, but there is no evidence of their precise date. These 
mines were probably for extracting gold and silver, as the metal that appears in this 
region consists of mixtures of gold with tellurium and silver (Vavelidis 2001, 34-37). 

At Ktismata Hill (Mal-Tepe), south of Aghios Georgios, a mining well was discovered 
with three gradually descending spiral galleries (Triandaphyllos 1987-90, 304; 
1973, 463-464). Chemical analysis has shown that the metal ore contains iron and 
manganese, as well as other elements which have a negative impact on the smelting of 
the iron-rich ore. A lekanis-shaped vessel found at the entrance of the largest gallery 
dates to the middle of the second century BC. Potsherds discovered at the bottom 
of the well date to the same century (Papastamataki et al. 2001, 617-631). The mine 
may have been abandoned due to the lack of extractable copper, or the presence of 
harmful elements which prevented the successful smelting of iron. At the shore of the 
Marmaritsa site, east of Aghios Charalambos, iron deposits appear in the marble. The 
extraction of iron from this site in modern times suggests the possibility of similar 
activity in antiquity. 

There is no testimony about the roads leading from Maroneia inland or to 
neighbouring cities. Herodotus (7.109) mentions one road near the sea, which was 
followed by one of the three divisions of Xerxes' army in order to stay in touch with 
the ships sailing along the coast. This road went through the pass as Akra Maroneias, 
where a stone-paved path from the Ottoman period is still preserved (Triandaphyllos 
1987-90, 303). 

Between Maroneia and Aghios Georgios, at the site of Marmaritsa, six marble 
quarries have been discovered. The marble is coarse-grained, white to whitish-grey 
in colour, and in some areas consists of large asbestite crystals (Melfos and Vavelidis 
2000, 70-76). The stone was extracted from large gradated surfaces, beginning from 
the top and working down to the bottom. The extraction technique followed the 
geological and tectonic features of the stone. It is estimated that over 4,500 m? of 
marble were mined, to be used in the construction of buildings, architectural members, 
sculptures, and inscribed stelae (Fig. 8.13). It is not known when the quarry first went 
into operation, but it may be linked to the city's peak period in the fourth century 
BC, when extensive construction was being performed. The quarries remained in use 
during Hellenistic and Roman times. 

In the artificial riverbed of the Lissos River, near the village of Mikro Doukato, 
a region that lay within the limits of the broader Maroneia's territory, tombs have 
been discovered which provide interesting information about the relations between 
colonists and locals. Based on the pottery and bronze fibulae, the tombs have been 
dated to the first half of the sixth century BC. The same region has yielded pottery 
of the well-known Psenicevo and Cepina types, familiar from Bulgaria, which date to 
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before the establishment of the settlers. The presence of Ionian pottery, some of which 
is related to the pottery of Thasos, along with finds following Balkan and particularly 
Thracian cultural traditions, indicates that the inhabitants of the Thracian settlement 
that was near the cemetery remained there even after the settlers arrived. The finds 
from the tombs reveal for the first time the co-existence of Greek and Thracian 
cultural elements, and therefore the early influence of Greek art (Triandaphyllos 
1983, 194-196). 


Zone 


Zone appears in the sources as a city of the Kikones located on the western edge of 
the shore of Doriskos, near the cape of Serreion (Herodotus, 7.59. Stephanus Byzantius: 
Zoni). It is mentioned, along with Drys, as one of the emporia along the continental 
coast opposite Samothrace (Skylax 67). It is situated in a beautiful natural spot, the 
southern foothills of the Zonaia mountain, whose oak forests were associated with 
Orpheus. The region was praised by the poets Apollonius Rhodius (Argonautica 
1.23-34) and Nicander (Theraica 458-462). 

Based on the large number of coins found in excavations, Zone has been identified 
with the ruins of the ancient settlement until now known as Mesembria (see Fig. 8.5). 
Herodotus mentions Mesembria as a polis (7.108), and also mentions Zone in another 
passage (7.59). Jugs with incised decoration, cups with beveled rims, bronze fibulae, 
and many sherds of handmade pottery bearing incised and grooved decoration were 
found at the site of the old necropolis. All these finds date from the mid-eighth to 
the mid-seventh century BC (Vavritsas 1966, 70; 1967, 93-94; Triandaphyllos 1987-90, 
306-307) and indicate that a Thracian settlement existed before the founding of Zone 
at the end of the seventh century BC. In light of this, it has been suggested that the 
name of the Thracian settlement of Mesembria was retained as the name of the new 
city, which was later renamed to Zone, explaining why it no longer appears in the 
sources (Triandaphyllos 1987-90, 308). Of course, there is also a conflicting view, 
namely that Mesembria was much further west, at the site of the present-day beach 
of Petrota (Tsatsopoulou 1996, 922). The peaceful co-existence of Greeks and Thracians 
is attested by inscriptions written in Greek characters in the Thracian dialect, as well 
as Thracian names. 

Excavations have brought to light parts of the city wall, the sanctuary of Apollo, 
the sanctuary of Demeter, streets, private residences, professional spaces, and the 
walled settlement in the southwest quadrant of the city. The finds testify that the 
city was inhabited from the archaic period to the third century BC, when its decline 
set in (Tsatsopoulou 1997, 615-630). 

The large quantities of materials necessary to rebuild the city were extracted 
from local quarries. Two ancient quarries have been discovered. The first is along 
the shore, at the Moussá Vrysi site, approximately 2 kilometres west of the city. 
This was a limestone quarry. The second was found on a hilltop about a kilometre 
northwest ofthe city. This was a quarry for calc-schist and grey marble. The limestone 
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is particularly hard and ranges in colour from orange-pink to pinkish-white. It was 
mined over open gradated surfaces, with access from south to north. The extraction 
technique was simple, and followed the geological and tectonic features of the stone. 
Over the entire period of the mine's exploitation, over 4,000 m? were removed, and 
used in the construction of the fortification, buildings, and architectural members. 
The extraction of limestone must have started in the late seventh century BC, as is 
attested by a portion of the western wall, which is built out of this limestone, in the 
Lesbian masonry style (Vavelidis 2001, 69-72). 

The intricate gold and silver jewellery found in tombs (Figs 8.14, 8.15), the extensive 
trade relations attested by the finds, and the series of bronze coins all confirm access 
to metal ores or to trade in precious metals. Geological studies have shown that there 
are gold veins along the Hebros and Arda rivers in Bulgaria, which supply these rivers 
with gold. There is testimony that alluvial gold was extracted from the Hebros in the 
early nineteenth century (Vavelidis 2001, 19-23). 

In Kirki, where metal mines have been in operation in recent years, older 
mineshafts have been discovered, which cannot be dated due to the collapse of their 
walls. Since analysis has shown a very high content of gold and silver, it is quite likely 
that they were used to extract these metals (Vavelidis et al. 1989, 350-365; Vavelidis 
2001, 37-38). 


Fig. 8.14. Zone cemetery: gold jewellery. 
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In the Pefka area, veins of silver, lead and zinc ore have been discovered. Lead 
and zinc was intensively extracted during the 1950s using shafts and wells (Vavelidis 
2001, 38-40). 

In the Perama area, and on Mavrokorfi, there are also deposits rich in precious 
metals, which have recently attracted the close interest of a gold mining corporation 
(Vavelidis 2001, 40-41). 

The gold and silver finds prove that the inhabitants of Zone had a profound 
expertise in metalworking. But to prove whether the metal was extracted from the 
above sites, specialized analyses of lead, osmium and, rhenium isotopes will have to 
be conducted, since the processed metal retains the same ratio of isotopes as the 
original ore (Vavelidis 2001, 51). 


Conclusion 


This has been a very brief survey of the evidence, but it has shown that the intensive 
exploitation of wealth-producing sources by the Greek colonies to achieve rapid 
economic development affected the natural environment of the region irrevocably. 
The evidence presented here cannot adequately cover such important subjects as 
the foundation of the Greek colonies, the activities of the colonists, the effects on 
the natural environment, and the relations between the colonists and the native 
inhabitants of the region. Researchers will continually return to the questions and 
problems posed by these areas of research. This article has shown that it is crucial that 
geological and geo-morphological studies be conducted in all the coastal colonies, in 
order to help answer questions relating to the environment and the exploitation of 


Fig. 8.15. Zone cemetery: silver votive plaque. 
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natural resources, and that such studies should go hand in hand with historical and 
archaeological investigations. 


Abbreviation 
IThrAeg = Inscriptiones antiquae parties Thraciae quae ad ora maris Aegaei sita est. 
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Orgame necropolis in the Black Sea area 


Vasilica Lungu 


Orgame, Argamum in Roman times, was one of the first Greek colonies founded in the 
Black Sea area by colonists from Ionia, most probably from Miletus. The foundation, 
placed on the present day Dolojman Cape, dates to about the middle of the seventh 
century BC, very close to the date of the foundation of Istros on the Western shore 
of Pontus Euxinus (Fig. 9.1). Istros, situated approximately 27 kilometres in a straight 
line south of Orgame, was the main Ionian city in the West Pontic area, with a 
continuous history from the seventh century BC to the seventh century AD (Avram 
2003; Alexandrescu 2005), and is better known from literary sources, epigraphic finds, 
extensive excavations, and detailed studies, than is Orgame. This site was abandoned 
at the beginning of the seventh century AD, too (Fig. 9.2) (Adamesteanu 2001; 2003). 
Today the Greek and Roman site of ancient Orgame remains free of modern buildings 
and this offers good opportunities for developing systematic research of the site. 

The first excavations there were made before the Second World War, between 
1926 to 1932 (Nicorescu 1944), within the Roman fortified area; the second stage of 
excavations started in 1965, inside the Greek and Roman city (Coja 1972; 1986; 1990; 
2005). Excavations conducted on a limited scale in the city, covering c. 2.5 hectares, 
have uncovered only small parts of the fortified area, a few buildings, particularly 
of Late Roman period, which overlap some Greek remains of Archaic, Classical, and 
Hellenistic periods (Adamesteanu 2003). More extensive digs were started from 
the 1990s onwards. These are still continuing, and have now been extended to the 
necropolis. 

The necropolis of Orgame stretches out towards the West just close to the city 
(Lucian of Samosate, Charon 22, noted that the necropoleis were normally placed in front 
ofthe cities). It was identified by rescue excavation in 1988 and since 1990 excavations 
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Fig. 9.1. Map of the western Black Sea. 


have regularly been undertaken on a large scale in various areas throughout the 
promontory. The necropolis seems to have been in use throughout the lifetime of 
Greek Orgame: the earliest finds date back to the second part of the seventh century 
BC, some of them to the sixth, but those belonging to the fourth and third centuries 
BC are in a majority (Canarache 1957; Lungu 1995; 1996; 1999; 2000a; 2000b; 2000-2001; 
2002a; 2002b; 2003; 2004a; 2006; 2007). Most of the latter are concentrated in three 
main burial areas (Fig. 9.3). Two main gaps are registered in the chronology of the 
excavated tombs: the first one is between the second part of the sixth and the fifth 
century BC, and the second one from the second part of the third century BC to the 
Roman period. 
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Fig. 9.2. Orgame, city and necropolis. 


The burial areas and funerary rites 


The first area, the so-called central cemetery (Fig. 9.3, Secteur I), located near the middle 
ofthe funerary area, contains tombs ranging from the beginning of the fourth to the third 
century BC. Primary cremation tombs, attested from the beginning of the necropolis, 
continue into the Classical and Hellenistic period. More frequently, however, some form of 
secondary depositions of the cremated remains in the soil seems to have been practised 
(Fig. 9.4). The custom of urn-burial should be mentioned here: the vase was set directly 
in the ground and covered by a small tumulus. Most of the time, amphorae, pithoi, kraters 
and handmade urns were used for adult burials. It was also a common practice to bury 
infants in pots or under large fragments of broken jars; both domestic and transport 
vessels could be used for this purpose. Young children were as a rule cremated and then 
deposited in ceramic vessels, like hydriai (Figs 9.5, 9.6), which were buried either separately 
in the necropolis, or within smaller tombs located close to adult tombs of larger size. 
The second cluster of tombs corresponds to a small area located in the 
northwestern part of the city, close to the Heroon (Fig. 9.3, Secteur II) (Lungu 2000a, 
112, fig. 1). It includes at least two cremations in situ and eleven secondary cremation 
tombs, all investigated. The cremated remains had been placed on the ancient layer 
on a surface protected by stone circles and covered by small tumuli. An infant tomb 
in an archaic Lesbian amphora (enchythrismos) investigated in this area represents the 
only example of this practice in the necropolis. At a short distance to the West, one 
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Fig. 9.3. Plan of the excavations, with Sectors I and II. 


pit grave was found, within which were inhumations belonging to adults of various 
ages, possibly belonging to a minority ethnic group in the population. Three further 
tombs of the third century BC and a cenotaph complete this grouping. All these 
tombs form a special sector of the necropolis developed close to the settlement. 
However, we do not believe that there is just a simple correlation between distance 
and date, but the choice of location was presumably not arbitrary. The cremation 
tombs date to between the third quarter of the seventh century and the middle 
of the sixth century BC. The inhumation tomb is without offerings except one 
arrowhead belonging of the latest layer, and probably dated to the fifth century BC 
(Lungu 20004, 117, fig. 5). 

The third burial plot was identified halfway between the first two on the southern 
slope of the promontory, and is still being excavated. The tombs discovered there 
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Fig. 9.4. Tumulus T07, secondary deposition. 
belong to the Hellenistic period and reveal common features with the first location. 
It is during this period that the tombs in Orgame are best attested. 

At Orgame, the tumulus is the most permanent funerary monument, and its position 
and shape reveal the importance of funerary practices in preserving social status. 
Its use also spread in other Greek areas in different times (Pelon 1976; Coldstream 
1977, 226; Kurtz and Boardman 1971, 183-186, 282-283; Machowski 2007, 51-62). At 
Orgame, tumuli of various sizes cover individual cremation tombs, which are normally 
surrounded by stone circles and are clustered in groups of two or more tombs. It may 
be assumed from the amount of labour needed for their construction, and their often 
richer grave-goods, that at least some of them were intended for persons of special 
status. In many respects these assemblages resemble those of Istros (Alexandrescu 1966, 
133-294), and, some, those of Berezan (Solovyov 1999, 79-84, fig. 60), Olbia (Skudnova 
1988, 10), Apollonia Pontica (Panayotova and Nedev 2003), Abdera (Kallintzi 2004, 15), 
Macedonia (Andronikos 1964), and Ionian necropoleis such as Samos (Boehlau 1898, 
33, fig. 20). In comparison with other Ionian colonies in the Black Sea area which have 
produced fairly considerable numbers of graves, the sequence of the archaeological 
evidence from Orgame is much more limited. Some other analogies were in the 
indigenous necropoleis in the vicinity, for example, Sabangia (Simion 2003, 360, fig. 2a), 
Enisala (Simion 2003, 362, figs 6-7) and Celic Dere (Simion 2003, 237-246). 
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Fig. 9.5. Inventory of a child urn-tomb. 
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Fig. 9.6. Pelike from the inventory of tumulus TXIII93. 
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The commonest rite is cremation, a rite which seems to be common in Greek 
religion (Kurtz and Boardman 1971, 73-74; Furley 1981, 27-33). The seventh and 
sixth century cremation tombs, as well as those of the fourth and third centuries, 
are considerably better attested than other types and might well represent the 
initial core ofthe Orgame community. Some of the Orgame cremations were simple 
surface pyres with the body completely burnt in situ and the tomb built over the pyre, 
covered by a tumulus and surrounded by a stone ring. These were usually the biggest 
and often have particularly plentiful grave goods, which were there to distinguish 
their occupants from those who were buried in the smaller tumuli. Throughout the 
Archaic to Hellenistic periods, most burials are secondary cremations with human 
remains set directly on the ancient soil. Urn-burials are restricted to a few individual 
cremations deposited in vases. The ash urns were placed in the same type of burial 
with stone enclosure. Cremations are also reported at Istros and Tomis, as well as 
on indigenous sites such as Enisala or Celic Dere, while cemeteries on Berezan, at 
Olbia and Apollonia Pontica, which mainly use the inhumation rite, contain only 
few cremations. 

Among the other types of burials at Orgame, accounting for a very small proportion 
of the graves, were the enchytrismos burials in amphorae, the cenotaphs and the 
collective inhumation burial in a pit cut into the rock (Lungu 20004, 117, fig. 5). This 
latter tomb was used for at least four or five successive inhumations. The last burials 
there are of two skeletons, male and female, both orientated east-west. The multiple- 
inhumation made a significant appearance close to the archaic area on the summit 
at the Northern limit of the promontory and it may be compared with some other 
similar interments, earlier in date and identified closer to the dwelling area: a pit 
with 13 skeletons belonging to the tenth-ninth centuries BC has been investigated 
under the wall of the Greek fortification (Ailincái et al. 2003, 307-324; Ailincái et al. 
2006, 81-107). 

The predominant pattern of the necropolis, however, is represented by cremation 
tombs and the emergence of a social group which defined itself in burial by building 
larger tombs with sacral fittings like altars, sacrificial pits or trenches for keeping 
funerary offerings. 

Both sexes are represented, and there are also children as well as adults. There is 
important evidence for the different treatment of child burials in different periods: 
the very young children were inhumed in amphorae, the older ones cremated. The 
enchythrismos burial attested in the Archaic necropolis completely disappears in the 
fourth and third centuries and is replaced by a normal cremation tomb. With only 
one exception, all other child burials were cremations, with occasional use of urns. In 
the case of these cremations, the division between children and adults is not always 
very clear. The distinction for the most part must rely on tomb type and size, or on 
the goods present in the tomb. This is however sufficient to show specific features, 
particularly a low infant and child mortality. 
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Offerings 


As a rule each tomb contained funerary offerings, the only exception being one of 
the cenotaphs. One notable feature of earlier tombs as well as of the later ones is the 
variability of their offerings records, including artefact types from various different 
origins. The majority of the offerings are represented by pottery from various centres 
of manufacture, which implies a variety of contacts (for example, amphorae from 
Lesbos, Clazomenae, and Samos, a North-Ionian ring askos, and Milesian ‘Middle Wild 
Goat II’, grey ware). It is generally accepted that the colonization was undertaken 
within pre-existing networks of trade - and this could explain the different origin 
of many goods. There is no reason to read ethnic differences in the use of available 
vessels in the tombs. But the scarcity of Milesian products in the earliest tombs poses 
an interesting question about the relationship between the earliest settlers and the 
mother city. 

From the third quarter of the seventh to the first half of the sixth century, the 
necropolis of Orgame shows significant interest in the disposal of ceramic vessels in 
the tombs, in terms of variety of shapes as well as quantity: for example, amphorae, 
jars, kraters, pelikes, bowls, kantharoi, gutti, pyxides, and lekythoi (Lungu 2004, 85-97). 
Only in the fourth century do vessels and other goods become more prominent and 
varied. From this period come the richest grave offerings, in particular those of very 
large numbers of amphorae, which must also have involved considerable expenditure 
and ostentation (Figs 9.7, 9.8) (Lungu 1995, 231-263). This provides a striking contrast 
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Fig. 9.7. Tumulus TIV90. 
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with the poverty of the metal objects found in the tombs, rarely going beyond a fibula, 
a strigilium, some coins and arrow heads. These are associated with the adult tombs. 
Even rarer is jewellery, examples of which are a ring in an adult tomb, and a pendant 
andan earring which appear together in an adolescent tomb. Other types of personal 
ornaments and armament are almost totally non-existent. So, the quantity of metals in 
the tomb is relatively low and also quite constant during the four centuries, between 
the seventh/sixth and the fourth/third centuries BC. Even taking into account that the 
Heroon was robbed - only a small scrap of gold attests to the deposition of precious 
metal here (Lungu 20022, 136, fig. 4) - the inhabitants of Orgame evidently had no 
great enthusiasm for the deposition of metal objects in their tombs. 

The domestic character of the pottery in the Orgame tombs, is very pronounced, 
especially at the end of the Classical and beginning of the Hellenistic period. The 
repetitive presence of some shapes like fish-plates and jugs in tombs may mean that, 
except in a few cases, the offering practices followed strictly religious rules. Most of 
the vases are of fine quality; some are not. 


Fig. 9.8. Plan of Tumulus TIV90. 
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Rarely some form of grave-marker may have been provided. Two examples have 
so far been found: a fragment of stone stele and a rectangular marble stele (Lungu 
2004b). The fact that there are only two examples noted among the hundred or so 
graves at Orgame, is consistent with them being reserved for special tombs. 


Family plots 


It is likely that cremation was used by the population of Orgame in general, which 
may indicate that the community was relatively affluent. The tombs are clustered 
in family plots and kinship (Morris 1987, ch. 5) obviously had a role in organizing 
funeral plots (Fig. 9.9). The number of graves each cluster contains varies from four 
to ten individual tombs of varying sizes, in the investigated area. There are enough 
plots excavated at Orgame to prove this to be a particular norm of this necropolis. The 
clustering of tombs around the biggest tomb of the plot implies a desire to establish 
some sort of hierarchic relationship inside the family plots (Fig. 9.9). Some of these 
familial plots from Orgame had similarities with tomb assemblages in other sites, like 
those in the tumulus T of Boulokalyva, Thessaly (Blackman 1999, 71-72, fig. 87), dating 
from PG to Archaic period, or the other ones in the tumulus of Kamenica (Albania) 
(Beko 2004, 40-41, particularly fig. 4), which contains graves of the late seventh and 
sixth centuries BC. 

While the location of family plots along the roads would primarily reflect practical 
convenience, the present interpretation of the archaeological evidence emerging from 
Orgame necropolis could suggest that it was developed according to a regular plan, 
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Fig. 9.9. General view of the Orgame necropolis. 
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implying a concept of foundation. But Orgame is not the only Greek colony to indicate 
regular planning. Some evidence of planned plots is apparent about a century later 
in Istros (Adamesteanu 1967, 374 f.; cf. Alexandrescu 1999, 62, n. 21). 


Ritual practices and Ancestor cults 


The family tombs frequently have further commemorative offerings outside them. 
Such rites could be observed in the case of most of the investigated tombs and could be 
evidence of annual commemorations in honour of the dead. Funerary inscriptions from 
elsewhere mention this practice (McLean 2002, 260-278). Some of the archaic tombs 
have stone-built low circular platforms placed outside the tomb on the stone enclosure; 
these platforms have been interpreted as ground altars or escharai for a cult ofthe dead. 
Burkert, followed by Antonaccio, proposed that the function of the circular platforms 
was for funerary feasting (Burkert 1985, 192; Antonaccio 1995, 206). Offering pits were 
closely associated with some burials of the fourth and third centuries BC (Lungu 1995, 
234 and fig. 2). The inventory of these included vessels for libations of wine and water 
such as amphorae and pouring vessels (on ancient libations, see Versnel 1994, 62-63). 
Burning offerings outside the tomb, which were also left on the stone circles during 
commemorative occasions, was also a widespread custom at Orgame. 

Some Archaic tombs received new offerings in the fourth and third centuries BC, 
particularly of Greek amphorae, and this evidence suggests the veneration of the 
families’ founders who died some centuries before (cf. Antonaccio 1995, 252-254). 


The Heroon 


Tumulus TA95 has received most of our attention (Figs 9.3 and 9.10) in recent years. 
It was the main monument excavated in the seasons 1995-2002, and some general 
considerations and finds associated with the Hero-Tomb have been published 
regularly (Lungu 2000a, 108-110; 2000b, 67-87; 2000-2001, 171-188; 2002b, 3-17; 2006; 
2007, 337-382). 

The tumulus stands on top ofthe ancient level of limestone slabs on the north side 
of the necropolis, about 500 m to the west of the urban settlement, not far from the 
later Roman gate. This tomb contains a central pyre (about 8 m in diameter) formed 
around a cremation pit cut into the rock (measuring 2.50/3.0 x 1.48 m). The remains 
of the pyre - an impressive wooden construction - and some vessels surrounding 
the pyre have been identified in situ (Fig. 9.11). Finds included fine pottery, namely: 
one Ionian cup (Villard-Vallet A2), probably of Samian or Milesian origin (Fig. 9.12) 
(Lungu 2000b, 82 a, b; 2000-2001, 178, fig. 6; Kerschner 2006, 236, figs 11, 11 a, b), and 
one fragmentary filleted cup (Villard-Vallet A1), several transport amphorae of both 
Clazomenian and Lesbian types, oinochoai, as well as one handmade vase. In terms of 
the chronology ofthis material, the limits given by the pottery point to a short period, 
confined to the middle and third quarter of the seventh century BC. The ritual of 
the vases deposited around the wooden pyre corresponds to that attested by Homer 
in his description of Patroclus's funeral (Homer Iliad 23, 167-168; Lungu 2008). The 
trench was used widely for centuries for ritual offerings to the dead. 
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Fig. 9.11. View of the heroon pyre. 
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Fig. 9.12. Cup of the heroon. 


The prominent location, the large dimensions and the construction of this tumulus 
differed obviously from other tombs situated to the immediate east ofthe necropolis, 
as well as from tombs in other Greek necropoleis of the Black Sea. Compared with 
all other excavated tombs of the necropolis, this tomb displays most impressive 
proportions. It has a complex structure, combining a tomb and a circular trench 
of offerings, on a surface of 42-43 m. It is about three times larger than the largest 
of the tombs and 20 times larger than the smallest of the tombs excavated inside 
the necropolis. Indeed, this is one of the largest archaic monumental tombs found 
anywhere in the Greek colonial area of the Black Sea. 

The trench deposits contain remains of cremations and vessels in connection with 
the ritual practice of periodic commemoration covering a long chronological span. 
Finds date from the seventh to the third centuries BC, including pottery from Archaic, 
Classical, and Hellenistic Greek periods, as well as some distinctive handmade vases, 
contemporaneous with the imported vases. These vessels were often similar to those 
of the grave goods found in the common tombs of the necropolis, but they include 
well-dated characteristic pieces. The tomb, although robbed, is still associated with 
important quantities of grave goods. All this evidence points towards an identification 
of this tomb as the locus for hero cult - perhaps the cult of the oikist. 
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The earliest vessels inside the trench (after the mid-seventh century BC) are 
contemporaneous with the contents of the pyre and suggest the start of the cult 
of oikist immediately after the tumulus construction until the middle of the third 
century BC. The deposits consist mainly of pottery and fragments of painted tiles 
(Lungu 2000b, 83, figs 8-9), but also include a few metal objects and fragments of 
games board (Fig. 9.13). These pieces have numerous resonances with Greek painted 
vases with famous Greek heroes, such as Achilles and Ajax, in games scenes (Fitta 
1997, 157-161; Kurke 1999, 248-272), and imply the idea of competitions (agones) 
related to funeral games (Burkert 1985, 193: ‘The burial of an important figure was 
followed by an agon...’). 

The most frequent finds are ceramic vessels related to drinking, such as amphorae, 
jugs, some krater fragments, and drinking cups suitable for the commemoration of a hero 
(Ekroth 1999). The majority were imported vases, with a few handmade wares. Amphorae 
formed the lion’s share of the contents of the trench; they were used both for practical 
purposes and as status symbols. The presence of many amphora stamps will affect the 


Fig. 9.13. Game board fragment. 
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dates of all classes of pottery found with them in the trench. The study ofthese may have 
an impact on the current suggested chronology of the hero cult practices here. These 
stamps may take the final phase of hero cult later in absolute terms than that currently 
proposed, viz. around the second quarter of the 3rd century BC. This historical record of 
the hero cult is supported by the presence of many graffiti. These were all incised after 
the pots were fired and their content made sense according to the religious rules of the 
Greek city. The language ofthe graffiti seems generally to be in the Ionian dialect, but most 
of them show variations in the text and style of the inscription. One of them shows the 
second part of a name finished by - OXEO (Fig. 9.14). First of all, we can think of a personal 
name such as Phloxis (Floci/j, Athens, 5th c. BC, IG P 461, 36.), but we could also suggest 
the restoration of the name Loxias, as epiclesis of Apollo, i.e. Apollo Loxias, -ies, with Ionian 
form of Genitive in -eo (Herodotus. 1.91; Liddell and Scott 1958, 1061; Pindar, Isth. VII.9; 
Frg. Paian VI, ep.1; Parthen. II. 36. Frei-Lüthy 1978, 61; Dougherty-Glenn 1988, 113: ‘...poetic 
Apollo as oracular god at Delphi is called Loxias, the oblique one’; Malkin 1987, 17-29). 

The founders of new cities were normally worshipped (Farnell 1921, 361-372; 
Boehringer 1996). At Orgame, his cult could be associated with the god of the Pontic 
colonization, Apollo. This evidence seems to support the Malkin hypothesis concerning 
the interdependency between the cult of oikist and the ‘collective beginnings' in Greek 
colonies (Malkin 2002, 211). It is certainly a practice in the sixth century BC, as is 
revealed by literary sources (Herodotus 6.38; Thucydides 5.11). 


Fig. 9.14. Vessel fragment with OXEO graffito. 
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The Hero in this tomb therefore could be the oikist of the colony in Orgame who 
was honoured after his death until the third century BC. For the second part of the 
sixth to the fifth century BC the evidence is very scarce. 


Conclusions 


To sum up, the main features of Orgame necropolis - tomb types, family plots, 
spatial distribution, post-burial commemorative rites, hero cult - were sufficiently 
conservative for many centuries that any alteration could have an impact. The funeral 
practices which began in the earliest years of the colony and became increasingly 
prevalent over the seventh and sixth centuries, and then the fourth and third 
centuries, were part of a set of customs typical for Orgame necropolis. 

In Orgame, where tumuli appeared at the first stages of the necropolis and multiplied 
at different times during its existence, the plan of tumulus construction varied, some 
contained impressive features, others were less impressive. It should be noted that 
the tumuli generally contained single burials, a notable exception being the multiple- 
inhumation tomb. There is thus no exclusive association of this set of practices with 
foreign types of tomb in Orgame. Cremation tombs of different dimensions protected 
by stone rings were established there as canonical or ‘normative burial practice”. 

The Heroon and the rise of hero cult at Orgame can be explained through the 
activity of a new colony - establishing its borders and legalizing its presence in this 
land (de Polignac 1984). The hero cult activity increased there towards the fourth 
and third centuries BC and there is a perceptible change at Orgame. Graves either 
become more elaborate or richer in goods, and unusual features of all sorts - libation- 
pits, grave markers or offerings at the archaic tombs - occur during this period. It is 
in this context that the Heroon received new artefacts (like tiles) and the hero cult 
was perhaps revitalized. The appearance of numerous graffiti, containing vocabulary 
typical of dedications, certainly seems to add new elements to the cult. 

Inthe light ofthe finds ofthe fourth and third centuries BC in archaic tombs placed 
close to the Heroon we suggest that these new offerings correspond to a further stage 
of veneration of the dead, i.e. the veneration of symbolic family founders in traditional 
locations. Hero cult practices in connection with the oldest tombs are common in 
the Greek world (Morris 1988, 750-761). In the case of Orgame, this activity could be 
interpreted as a result of pressure exercised upon the existing social system, and this 
may be as a result of the Macedonian expansion to the North. 

In the same period, the middle of the fourth century BC, a sanctuary of the dead 
is built on the west hill at the limit of the necropolis in the sector of the Basilica IV. 
We excavated there, in the seasons 1993-1995, 2002 and 2007, a structure connected 
between them: a square building, with the entrance on the south side, some offerings 
pits, one of them published (Lungu 2004c, 217-228), and an underground central hall 
communicating with the exterior by two built wells occupied a large area surrounded 
by a large ditch. It is not possible to reach firm conclusions until the excavations 
are complete. But, one could speculate that the fourth-century cult activities were 
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addressed to the founder ofthe colony and to the ancestors of some important families 
of the city, may be the oldest ones, as the archaeological evidence is already enabling 
us to associate the cult activities here with those at the Heroon and the tombs of 
Archaic period. The underground central hall communicated with the outside by 
means of two wells built in different manners, and the offerings burned on a large 
surface close to one of them could connect these remains even to the particular 
practices of a Necromanteion. 

At this relatively early stage of investigation, the relationship between this 
necropolis and other Ionian necropoleis is difficult to gauge. Instead, we should look 
around for an explanation of the evidence - and there seems no need to go further 
afield than Istros, where cremation in tumuli was a very common rite, becoming 
increasingly restricted to the elite. The comparison between the mortuary behaviour 
at Istros and Orgame offers some similarities which can be explained in terms of 
comparable social structures, while the necropolis of inhumation at Istria Bent 
situated in the chora of Istros is completely different, but more Greek in its features 
(Teleagá and Zirra 2003). While the Istros evidence is rather more complicated than 
that from Orgame, nevertheless it does seem to show evidence of close interactions 
between the two colonies. 

The cremation burials at Orgame are not identical with those of Istros, 
nevertheless they are very close in their main characteristics - shallow pyres, 
stone circles, tomb-pyres, secondary cremations. This close connection, in the 
fourth century at least, is demonstrated by the appearance of coins from Istros 
in some of the tombs at Orgame. Moreover, the proportion of cremation versus 
inhumation at Orgame and Istros is higher than for any other Pontic Greek sites. 
An earlier cooperation between these both at the beginning of their foundations 
cannot be archaeologically recognized because of the relative lack of excavations 
in the earliest (mid-sixth century) tombs at Istros (e.g. Alexandrescu 1966, 143-146 
- tumulus XX, dated c. 560-550 BC). The present evidence suggests that an oikist 
could be archaeologically recognized at Orgame, but we cannot yet draw firm 
conclusions about the status of Orgame in relation to Istros. One of the possibilities 
is emphasized by Alexandrescu's theory concerning the foundation of Istros 'en 
deux temps' (Alexandrescu 1999). 

As concerns the burial practices in the colonies of Istros and Orgame and how they 
relate to those of the mother-city, Miletus there is very little information (Forbeck 
2001/2002, 55-64, with bibliography). Nevertheless, the few burials of relevant date 
which have been found there are chamber or tiles tombs, and it seems that the burial 
practices of Istros and Orgame did differ greatly from those of Miletus. It seems 
clear that there were divergent practices between these colonies and their mother 
city, but this need not be interpreted as evidence of hostility. Rather, the civic and 
religious particularities of burial in Orgame and Istros may indicate that both colonies 
deliberately constructed their own independent identities from the moment of 
foundation. The significant features of the necropolis of both these cities are therefore 
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to be explained with reference to the social circumstances in the colonies themselves 
and by their relationship with the cultures of new lands in which they were located 
(Kurtz and Boardman 1971, 317). 


Pioyi 
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Transformations of landscape use in the 
Lower Dnieper region 


Valeria Bylkova 


The study of the ways in which Greek settlers integrated into existing landscapes or 
created new ones seems a fertile approach to the problem of colonization and Greek/ 
native relations (Owen 2005). An examination of the specific situations, formed in 
each individual region where Greek settlers had been present, may be suggested 
on the basis of the archaeological data that has emerged over recent decades. In 
spite of a variety of views and methods, which makes a comparison of information 
rather difficult (Osborne 2004), regional studies nevertheless demonstrate a broad 
pattern and establish the local situation in more detail (Bilde and Stolba 2006). Ethnic 
characteristic cannot be determined absolutely by the material culture but one can 
correlate settlement patterns to populations through the archaeological evidence. 
Differences between inland and coastal settlements have been observed in the area 
of Greek colonization: the more coastal (outer) sites of indigenous population display 
more significant Greek impact than the more inland (inner) ones (Coja 1990; Antonaccio 
2005, 98; Maslennikov 2005; Avram 2006, 65, fig. 3). In contrast with other territories, 
the Lower Dnieper region allows the possibility of inspecting the development of 
an atypical situation in which the Greeks were initially the only settled population 
with developed agriculture. Archaeological data indicate an apparent absence of any 
settlements in the region under review throughout the Archaic and the Early Classical 
periods. The forms of cultural contacts between Greek and Barbarian populations 
in the lower course of the Dnieper valley were different in Archaic, Late Classical, 
and Hellenistic periods (Bylkova 2005). The influence of Greek colonization over this 
region was less impressive in comparison with other areas of the north coast of the 
Black Sea, and no Greek city was ever founded in the lower reach of the Dnieper. This 
territory did not become the object of Greek colonization during the Archaic period. 
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The eastern frontier of the Archaic Olbian chora was marked by the shrine of Demeter 
on the cape of Hyppolaios, which was mentioned by Herodotus [IV.53.6]. This border 
was definitely fixed by the Archaic settlement at Stanislav 1, located to the west of the 
cape (Vinogradov 2002), and no monument of so early a date is known to the east of 
this settlement. Greeks had settled rather late in this region which belonged to nomads. 
Settlements and scattered finds form the basis for this study and they are dated from 
the Late Classical period. Kinburn peninsula held a special position in the left bank of 
the Dnieper and it is here alone that the temporary craft productions were developed 
by Greeks during the Archaic period (Kryzhitskij et al. 1989, 22). 

The Lower Dnieper region is a part of the Northern Black Sea coast lowlands. This 
is a territory in which the differences between two natural sub-zones has always been 
revealing. This region belongs to a zone of true steppe with several sub-zones and is 
characterized by variety of landscapes (Krivulchenko 2005). Settlements are located in 
several sub-zones according to physical-geographic regionalization: in the Black Sea 
coast Central Steppe and Lower Bug-Dnipro there is Lowland of Dry Steppe (Atlas 1978; 
2000). The northern sub-zone (Middle/Central Steppe landscapes) is less dry and very 
warm, and the southern sub-zone (Southern-Dry Steppe) is very dry and temperate hot. 
The northern sub-zone coincides with an area of the most fertile cernozems (black soils), 
which consist of more than 4.596 humus. The Bonitet (account) of this soil is defined 
as 57 (Kotovskij et al. 1998, 60-61). The southern sub-zone is characterized by dark 
chestnut-coloured soils with a humus content up to 2.596. The Bonitet of this soil comes 
to 45. As in the other lowlands, the Lower Dnieper region lacks mineral raw materials. 

This differentiation of the South-Steppe and Middle-Steppe landscapes, which 
had existed both in prehistoric and historic times, determines the peculiarities of 
the use of the natural environment by different populations. Cartography of the 
archaeological monuments in the region under review demonstrates the extension 
of all types of site to diverse landscape areas (Fig. 10.1). Greeks here were probably 
not limited in choice of territory but the settlement pattern indicates that they 
preferred a familiar coastal environment to the inner territory with its favourable wet 
climate, black soils and solid Neogene limestone. We can use archaeological evidence 
to compare the situation in the inner and the outer areas of region under review, 
which demonstrate distinctions both in the cultural types and in the principles of 
landscape use by the two groups of populations. The location of settlements in the 
landscape demonstrates the different spatial principles of Greeks and Scythians, 
determined first of all by the different lifestyles. Since the mode of life of the Greeks 
and Scythians was fundamentally different, the Greek settlers mainly settled here in 
a naturally-constructed, not a culturally-constructed, landscape. 

The inner part of the Lower Dnieper region (Middle or North Steppes) is a centre 
of so-called Scythia Magna, or Classical Scythia. It was an area where settlements with 
developed stone buildings had existed in the Late Bronze Age (Sharafutdinova 1961, 
13). These were constructed by the earliest truly settled agricultural population, but 
one cannot see any links between those sites and the Scythian ones. Later the region 
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Fig. 10.1. The Crimea and southern Ukraine, with different ecological zones and sites mentioned in the 
text. 
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was dominated by nomadic Scythians with burial-mounds as the main archaeological 
monuments. The area where the first Scythian settlements had been founded was 
constantly occupied by Scythian nomad tribes; the Scythian burial-mounds are 
concentrated here, and large groups - and even fields - of mounds are located here. 
The materials obtained are totally representative of a Scythian culture: stone sculpture, 
bronze cauldrons, typical weapons and horse bridle, and handmade pottery are found. 
The earliest long-term inland settlements ofthe Early Iron Age arose from the end ofthe 
fifth to the middle of the fourth centuries (Bylkova 2005a, 225-227). This period is the 
least well known in the transition of Scythia in the Steppe region (Alekseev 2003, 237). 

The Scythian group of settlements is completely within area No. M5 ofthe sub-zone 
of herb-grass steppes of lowland-colline types (Fig. 10.1), according to a map of natural 
European vegetation (Bohn et al. 2000, 64, 138, blat. 6, 9). The Middle sub-zone of the 
steppe is characterized by greater precipitation than the southern sub-zone. Wood 
vegetation, black soil, and wet ravines are specific to this area. ‘Water forests' - plavni 
- had covered a significant area on the left bank of Dnieper-river. The 'Kamenskij Pod' 
in antiquity had been an area of forests with large water-meadows (Ijevlev 1991). These 
water-forests still served as a source of succulent fodder for livestock during drought 
in the 19th century (Afanasjev-Chuzhbinskij 1863). The water in the Dnieper remained 
clean enough until the twentieth century (Evarnitskij 1890, 32). Underground water 
could also have been in use in antiquity. 

The right bank of Dnieper is higher and the left one is lower and slopes more. 
There are four terraces above the valley of the river. Scythian settlements are sited 
on the banks of the tributaries, side-channels and branches of the Dnieper (Fig. 10.2). 
Most of the settlements are concentrated on the left bank, on the Konka River and 
the smaller tributaries, but others are on the right bank, on the Pidpil'na-River and 
its tributaries. A headland position alongside tributaries and side-channels, sloping to 
water is characteristic for these sites (Fig. 10.3). Scythian settlements are scattered in 
this landscape without special preparation of space. They are usually small, 1-4 hectares 
in area, with a few notable exceptions (Bylkova 2007a, 41). The fortified settlement at 
Kamenskoe is more than 1,000 ha and is surrounded by earth ramparts and ditches 
(Grakov 1954). 

As for mineral raw materials, Neogene limestone is distributed on the right bank 
of Dnieper River. Brown iron ore, a limonite, was easily accessible in the sub-zone 
of the Middle-Steppe. Traces of iron production - such as ore, slag, obtained metal, 
and pit-kilns - have been discovered in the inner Scythian settlements. A smith could 
make a small quantity of metal from bog ore in smith-kilns by the crucible method 
(Olgovskij 1987). Copper craft is also well known in Kamenskoe fortified settlement 
(Grakov 1954, 115-136; Gavriljuk 1999). 

These Scythian settlements have specific features which distinguish them from 
those of the neighbouring tribes. They are highly disorganized. Cultural layers and 
building remains can be fixed only on some parts of their territory which are less 
densely built up. In those parts of the settlements where dwelling and household 
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structures are concentrated, there is no trace of systematic planning, with buildings of 
different types and sizes scattered haphazardly. Ethnographically, a similar picture may 
be observed at the beginning of sedentarization, where the scattered distribution of 
their houses identifies the settlements of recently settled nomads (Cribb 1990, 156-161). 

In the inner Scythian settlements house construction takes the form of pit 
structures (the smaller less deeply dug out) and ground level wattle and daub dwellings 
of irregular shape. These range in size from 4-5 to 150 m’. Uniformity of building 
had not been developed. The remains of wattle and daub walls and clay plaster are 
constantly encountered on these sites and they attest the existence of ground level 
structures of various functions with such walls. Their earth walls were 1.4 to 2.5 m in 
height. Some of them consisted of a rectangular room with rounded corners and an 
oval stepped entrance (Bylkova 2007, 304-306, figs 32.5; 32.6). As for hearths, they take 
the form of small, round or oval, clay platforms or alternatively shallow pits. They 
are found within semi-pit and other structures, but also outside them. The hearths 
also had been heated with wood or, rarely, with bones. 

The Scythians had never made use of mud-brick, nor roof tiles. Several examples of 
stone construction were noted in excavations at the Scythian settlement Pervomaevka 
2 (Bylkova 2007a, 47, 185, fig. 32). Irregular shaped stones of different size were laid out 
together with broken bones and ceramic sherds as a kind of small paving. A special stone 
line was laid also along the border of this settlement. This ‘masonry’ was irregular - large 
slabs had been mingled with small stones. Its width was 0.4-0.8 m, and height 0.3-0.4 m. 
Solid Neogene limestone outcrops immediately alongside the inner settlements. The 
Scythians exploited the stone for numerous tools, sometimes for supporting earth 
mounds, but not for house-building. Wood remained the main building material. 


Fig. 10.2. Terraces above the Dnieper River, a common location for Scythian settlement. 
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Fig. 10.3. Headland on the Dnieper River estuary. 


Special places for cult practice have not been identified in the inner settlements. 
Occasional cult activity may be assumed on the basis of finds in several pits: animal 
bones were laid in anatomic order on the bottom, reminiscent of an offering. A 
complex of clay objects, including a male figurine and ‘scones’, was found in a pit in 
the Pervomaevka 2 settlement. Similarities with the Forest-Steppe zone settlements 
of agricultural tribes (Shramko 1999) suggest possible impact from the north. But 
no traces of Greek cult practice were found - no altars, terracotta, or graffiti. B. N. 
Grakov noted that a distinctive feature of the Kamenskoe fortified settlement was the 
absence of ash; in only one case was ash found in a dwelling (Grakov 1954, 62-63). 
This observation was confirmed for the Scythian settlements excavated subsequently. 
The Scythians did not designate special places or receptacles for the collection of 
domestic ash, as was customary among agricultural peoples. 

The Scythians used the landscape according to their nomadic economy and 
lifestyle. The nomadic economy was based on stock-breeding; bones of cattle and 
horses predominate among the finds in the Scythian settlements (Zhuravlev 1991). 
Crop-growing was secondary with millet and barley as main crops (Pashkevich 2000). 
Meljukova (1989, 114) explains the process of Scythian partial sedentarization as a 
result of Greek impact, which spread over tribes neighbouring Greek settlements, but 
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this cannot be the same for hinterland. E. H. Minns was one of the first scholars to 
suggest that there may have been settlements among both the agricultural and the 
nomadic Scythians, drawing ethnographic analogies from the cultures of nomadic 
people who had special places for trade, craft, and capital centres (Minns 1913, 15, 52). 
It looks as if there are no grounds to assert that Scythian settlements were founded 
under the influence of Greeks. One cannot fix significant observable changes in 
Scythian culture as a result of these contacts. The Scythians did not try to transform 
the steppe to arable land despite being located on fertile soil. The explanation should 
rather be sought in the character ofthe nomadic economy. All three types of nomadic 
stock-breeding were linked more or less with crop-growing (Andrianov 1985, 54; 
Markov 1981). The inner Scythian settlements represent a different level of material 
cultural remains in comparison with the outer sites which are described below. Some 
changes in the structure of material were connected with use of Greek amphoras, 
as wine was constantly carried to the inner territory. Although the Scythians were 
familiar with wine and exotic imports, their normal everyday lifestyle had not changed 
under Greek impact. Nor were weaving looms, potters' wheels, lead craft, building, 
or the ritual practice of Greeks incorporated into the culture of the inner Steppe 
population of this region. The inner Scythian settlements and the outer Greek ones 
had been founded synchronously in the Late Classical period; there are no reasons 
whatsoever to explain a sedentarization of Scythians as a result of Greek colonization. 

The outer part of the region under review had been a territory where Greek settlers 
began to cultivate virgin land and where non-Greek settlements were absent. Greek 
settlements were located on the right bank of Dnieper, in the mouth of the river. In 
antiquity the Dnieper and the Southern Bug, where Olbia and her chora were founded, 
had a common delta. Later this part of Dnieper River transformed into the Dnieper 
liman (Brujako and Karpov 1992, 95-96, fig. 1). With respect to physical geography 
divisions (Kotovskij et al. 1998, 109; Atlas 2000, XLI) the outer settlements of the Lower 
Dnieper region are located in the same area of the South-Steppe as the Olbian sites, 
in the Lower Bug-Dnipro Lowland with chestnut soils on loess layers. This area was 
completely and continuously occupied from the very beginning of the fourth century 
BC. The outer settlements fit well with an area No. M 12A of West Pontic grass steppes 
(Bohn et al. 2000, 65, 139, blatt 9), as do all the Olbian chora settlements (Fig. 10.1). The 
settlements are found on the right bank of the lower reaches of the Dnieper. There 
were the forests in the Dnieper estuary in the first millennium BC (Ardamatskaja et al. 
1987, 8). Archaeological evidence, including wild animal bones that were found in 
the outer settlements, confirm that forest types were predominant over steppe types 
(Zhuravlev 1991, 84-85, table 5). One can suggest that the total dominance of steppe 
types among wild animals in the settlements, dated from the first century BC to the 
third century AD, demonstrates a depletion of these forests. Such a modification of 
landscape is considered to be a result of negative human activity (Buchinskij 1963). 
Small rivers had been transformed into dry ravines. The Black Sea littoral in this 
region is formed by rock of 4-5 levels of stability that create conditions for a high 
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speed of abrasion of both surface and underwater areas of the coastline. Colonization 
everywhere was accompanied by clearing of land for cultivation, including the burning 
and logging of forests. As a result erosion intensified and the hydrological regime 
changed (Kryzhitskij 1995, 17-18). 

The Greeks had started to develop the lands in the southern part of the region 
at the same time as the Scythians had founded their first settlements. All the outer 
settlements had occupied high banks cut by ravines. The most convenient places for 
fishing and sailing were chosen: in the eighteenth century these same places were 
chosen for the building of new ports and wharfs. The river bank is gently sloped and 
convenient for building. Advantages ofthis sub-zone consist in large land area, suitable 
places for quays, a wealth of fish, different types of clay and outcrops of Paleogene 
limestone (although not of the best quality). The dark chestnut-coloured soils are not 
as fertile as the black soils in the inner Middle-Steppe subzone, where solid stone and 
ores were also widespread, but the outer South-Steppe sub-zone is more similar to the 
usual Greek environment. Indeed, Greeks in the Lower Dnieper region used a landscape 
in a customary way and they organized their settlements accordingly. 

The outer settlements extended along the bank of the river, their length never less 
than twice their width, with an area usually of 2 to 4 hectares. One site is sizeable with 
fortification walls enclosing some 10 ha (Buiskikh 1989). There were several periods 
of building in all the settlements, and all of them were inhabited permanently by the 
population from the same archaeological culture. All of these settlements are densely 
built-up with elements of systematic planning. A regular plan was laid out at a very early 
stage of settlement. A distribution of structures can be traced both along the shoreline 
and ona line running inland from the bank. The distance between synchronous dwellings 
is a minimum of 5-10 m. Non-dwelling structures were also located on land adjacent to 
the settlement. All buildings in the outer settlements were made of limestone and mud 
brick with tiled or clay and reed roofs. Yard pavings were made from limestone slabs in 
combination with amphora sherds. Despite the difficulties connected with building on 
loess layers, a variety of structure forms were used, including high level constructions 
(Bylkova 2007, 299-302, figs 32.2; 32.3; 32.4). One can trace a consistency in the use 
and quarrying of stone by inhabitants of outer settlements during all periods of their 
existence. In contrast with Scythian settlements, ash was important both in building 
and in ritual practice. The above-ground and semi-dugout dwellings of these settlements 
were surrounded by storage-pits, trash-pits, household structures, cisterns, and so on. 
Both the building type and peculiarity of finds produce the evidence of independent 
individual oikoi, which composed these settlements. 

Traces of constant cult activity were found in all the outer settlements. The location 
of ritual places gives an evidence of domestic cults: home altars and terracotta were 
found in or near dwellings; graffiti with gods' names are also known. Especially 
popular was the worship of Demeter and Dionysus. Some places may be connected 
with common cult practice. Two mounds of ash were discovered in the Glubokaja 
Pristan' settlement, 1.2 m and 2 m high (Buiskikh 1993, 80-82). They were located 
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22 m apart in two ancient gullies. Taking into account the depth of these gullies, the 
thickness of these accumulations of ash increases to 4 m and 2.8 m. The ash mound was 
constructed from ash with layers of burned clay and crushed stone. All the material 
encountered in them shows the traces of the action of fire. It includes clay ‘loaves’, 
anthropomorphic statuettes, terracotta fragments and graffiti, including a dedication 
to Apollo. Judging by the date of the ceramics, the ash piles were established at the 
time of the settlement's foundation and continued in use until the cessation of life 
there (Buiskikh 1993, 80-82). The ash with archaeological finds filled in a small natural 
ravine gully, excavated in the Usad'ba Litvinenko settlement (Bylkova 2002), can be 
connected with the same custom of accumulating ash in special places, even if an 
ash mound was not constructed. In the Belozerskoe settlement such large, specially 
designated ash piles were absent, but the habit of depositing ash separately from other 
refuse, in pits originally used for storing foodstuffs, may be observed. The fine ash 
of this fill contains a great quantity of finds, including specific artefacts of fired and 
unfired clay - ‘loaves’, ‘cakes’, beads and weights. ‘Ash piles’ were discovered both in 
the chora near Olbia and in more distant settlements (Golovachova and Rogov 2002; 
Nosova 2002; Kotzura 2006), but they are unknown at Scythian steppe settlements. 
At the outer settlements the numerous remains of different fishes, net-weights, 
bone needles for making nets, and anchor stones for boats demonstrate the importance 
of fishing as distinct from the inner Scythian settlements. The herd composition also 
offers two different lines with predominance of goats and sheep (4096) in the outer 
settlements (analyses by O. P. Zhuravlev). Inspection of the paleobotanical remains, made 
by G. A. Pashkevich, reveals wheat and barley as main crops. The productive activity of 
population of the outer settlements can be seen in the usual domestic craft, remains of 
lead production, and rare traces of iron production without professional specialization. 
The complexities of determining the ethnic characteristic of outer population are 
the same as in other regions ofthe Black Sea littoral, where the relationships between 
Greek and ‘indigenous’ populations are being studied. There were no ethnical or cultural 
entities found in the settlements of Olbian chora, though taking into consideration 
a presence of non-Greek types of material culture in the settlements and in Olbia 
herself, one can presume that some representatives of indigenous tribes adopted a 
Greek lifestyle (Kryzhitskij et al. 1989, 147; 1999, 410-411). One point of view represents 
the situation in the Lower Bug region in the Classical period as a transformation of 
non-Greek settlements into Hellenized ones. To confirm this suggestion a popular 
‘dugout dwellings argument’ is adduced along with changes in the building tradition. 
According to Marchenko, in the first half of the fourth century BC dugouts and semi- 
dugouts dominated, and only in the Early Hellenistic period planning, construction 
and building materials were changed under Greek influence (Marchenko 2005, 119, 
123, 126). In the outer settlements in the Lower Dnieper region one can trace a quite 
different situation. There both above-ground and dugout structures were discovered, 
but they differ from Scythian ones by type, building materials, and arrangement. AII 
Greek building materials and types of structures also were in use in outer settlements 
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of the region under review from their foundation; the same was true for material 
culture and economy. Therefore, landscape and environment corresponded to the 
needs of Greek settlers. Being among the inhabitants of the outer settlements, non- 
Greeks did not form a principle component of their culture - that remained Greek. 

Dugout dwellings, indeed, are represented both in the inner and in the outer 
territories. The types of dugout constructions, which are specific to the outer 
settlements, do not coincide with Scythian types from the inner settlements. The 
adaptation to unfamiliar natural conditions called forth new features in the culture 
of the Greeks, but the essential foundations of their existence were preserved even in 
these remote regions. The finds in situ within semi-dugouts exhibit the usual range of 
artefacts, and do not suggest a special function or ethnic character. We, thus, have no 
reason to link the use of dugout structures in the outer territory with the presence 
of Scythians. In the Lower Dnieper region inner and outer settlements were even 
characterized by two different sets of handmade ware, which is often considered as a 
significant local non-Greek feature. And if we take into account the fact that dugouts 
appeared in the Olbian chora in the Archaic period, when there were no Scythian 
settlements in steppe at all, then the connection with the Scythians of Steppe zone 
becomes quite untenable. Research has shown that even the easternmost ‘frontier’ 
outer settlements, where it was anticipated that greater reciprocal influences between 
cultures might be encountered, are not at all like the settlements of the Scythians 
themselves that are located in the inner part of the region under review. One may 
suggest that indigenous population could be included into inner settlements, but 
physical anthropological analyses of the corresponding finds from two settlements 
and that T. A. Nazarova (Institute of Archaeology, National Academy of Science of 
Ukraine, Kiev) and E. V. Veselovskaja (Laboratory of Anthropological Reconstruction, 
Russian Academy of Science, Moscow) had made for excavations reports, demonstrate 
that the inhabitants of outer territory belong to classic gracile Mediterranean type. 

This proposed overview demonstrates two lines of landscape use by two population 
groups living in the region. Details of the landscape changes in the Lower Dnieper 
region have just begun to be studied, but some of them may be explained by arrival of 
Greek settlers. A different way of life within the inner Scythian territory in comparison 
with the outer settlements explains the different character of the archaeological 
remains. There are no reasons to regard the outer population of South-Steppe sub- 
zone as a Hellenized indigenous population. Hellenization may be seen here only as 
a result of including some people of Scythian origin among the inhabitants of the 
outer settlements. Although the inner and outer settlements were contemporaneous, 
their foundations were conditioned by different factors, reflected in the choice of 
environments. We find no similarity, archaeologically, in the character of inner 
and outer sites, not even to the extent that one might speak of significant cultural 
influence. The important difference consists in a principle of choice of landscape 
zone for settlement and in the results of exploiting that zone. 
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Diachronic changes in the distributions of settlements in the Lower Dnieper 
region may be traced throughout Hellenistic and Roman times. The next stage in 
existence of settled life in the Lower Dnieper region is dated from the second half 
of the second century BC to the third century AD (Bylkova 2007a, 111-114). During 
the Late Hellenistic period new non-Greek populations had settled here. It was a 
period of migrations and intensive cultural interactions; this time a significant 
Greek impact to the inner territory is visible archaeologically. The South-Steppe 
sub-zone, as before, was occupied by a mainly Greek population (or population of 
Greek cultural tradition) (Kryzhitskij et al. 1989, 215-216). The new population of 
the Middle-Steppe sub-zone were interested in other environments than the earlier 
Scythians and site location attest to these changes. Now the absolute majority of inner 
settlements is situated in plot M 12 of Grass steppes (Bohn et al. 2000, 64, 138, blat. 6, 
9), mostly on the right bank of the Dnieper. Both non-Greek and Greek features are 
traced in building, fortification, and lifestyle. Mixed style in planning and building 
the inner settlements go together with use of new materials (Kryzhitskij 1982). 
The combination of building methods, construction and components demonstrate 
the formation of a Greek-non-Greek fortification (Koltukhov 1999, 99). Stone had 
acquired a great significance, so outcrops of Neogene limestone were under constant 
use. Agriculture and fishing played an important part in life of this population. A 
specific feature of these new inner settlements is existence of ash accumulations, 
such as ash mounds and ash fills of gullies. 

Thus, in the first stage of Greek settlement in the Lower Dnieper region only 
the outer territories (in the South-Steppe sub-zone) had been influenced by Greek 
settlers. The cultural and natural landscape in the inner areas (the Middle-Steppe 
sub-zone) had not been changed under Greek impact. Comparison between the 
Greek and Scythian spheres in the Lower Dnieper region shows major differences 
in the environment, in the choice of natural resources for exploitation, and in the 
topography, planning, and construction of the settlements themselves. One can 
demonstrate changes in the inner part of the Lower Dnieper region only during 
the Late Hellenistic period when new non-Greek populations had settled here. 
This time a strong Greek impact is apparent in inner zone, including landscape 
use. Settlement location and the main characteristics of the culture of their 
inhabitants during Classical and Early Hellenistic period demonstrate co-existence 
in the region under review of two different types of populations in two different 
landscapes. 


Abbreviations 

Altas 2000 - Atlas of Ukraine (2000) Kyiv, Institute of Geography, National Academy of 
Science of Ukraine. 

Atlas 1978 - Atlas prirodnyh uslovij i estestvennyh resursov Ukrainskoj SSR (1978). 
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Borysthenes and Olbia: Reflections on the 
character of contacts between Greeks and Natives 
during the initial stage of colonization 


Sergey Solovyov 


The initial stage of Greek penetration into Scythia occurred from the middle to the 
last quarter of the seventh century BC. This chronological framework is determined 
by the first Greek imports found in the northern Black Sea hinterland and by the 
foundation of Greek settlements in the coastal zone, which more or less corresponds 
to the information from ancient authors on the Greek colonization of Northern Pontus 
(Vinogradov et al. 1990). The archaeological evidence, which used to be associated with 
this date, can be divided into two groups by provenance. One group includes finds 
of archaic Greek pottery in the sites and tombs of the indigenous population which 
inhabited the steppe and forest-steppe zones of Scythia. The other group embraces 
the Greek ceramic imports of two coastal sites - those on Berezan Island and on the 
coast of the Taganrog Gulf (Fig. 11.1). 

A review of archaeological evidence from Berezan has definitely shown that 
relevant archaeological materials actually consist of a very small group of painted 
Greek vessels (Solovyov 2007, 38-40). These comprised mostly of SiA Id (after Kerschner 
and Schlotzhauer 2005) and jugs and plates (so-called stemmed dishes), accompanied 
by a number of North Ionian bird bowls dating not earlier than 630 BC and isolated finds 
of Proto-Corinthian pottery, with some of Linear kotyle dating to 650-630 BC. Handmade 
local ceramics originating in the forest-steppe of Scythia were also recovered, including 
tulip-shaped pots of the Late Chyornyi Les culture, which were decorated with applied 
decoration separated by fingerprints with pierced holes (Fig. 11.2). 

In contrast, the Taganrog collection of seventh century Greek imports consists 
mainly of several dozen sherds of East Greek bird bowls and jugs (Kopylov and Larenok 
1994). But we should not forget that this collection was mainly formed of artefacts 
found on the sea shore. First attempts have just recently been made to investigate 
ancient cultural layers submerged by the sea (Dally and Larenok 2002). 
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Fig. 11.1. The map of the Northern Black Sea area: 1 - Greek and local sites; 2 - Scythian tombs with Greek 
pottery of the seventh century BC 


The presence of both imported and local pottery cannot be used as an argument 
for the presence ofboth Greeks and natives before around 630 BC. In the immediately 
following decades of the seventh century, the pottery seems to reflect a time of 
comparative stability for the site as a trading emporium for the northern Black Sea 
coast. The reasons for, and processes of, Greek penetration into the Northern Black Sea 
now have been widely discussed (Koshelenko and Kuznetsov 1998; Tsetskhladze 1994; 
1998; Solovyov 2007; Domanskii and Maréenko 2007). The appearance of Scythians 
on the coast has also been explained by the specific character of their economy and 
the seasonal dependence on cattle breeding (Gavrilyuk 1999, 138-139). 

The recent archaeometric analysis of Greek pottery from Berezan provides some 
observations on the ethnic composition of the traders and their trading habits. The 
late seventh century BC imported pottery was generally dominated by South Ionian, 
mainly Milesian products, while the market in the sixth century BC was dominated 
by North Ionian products. The mutable partition between South Ionian and North 
Ionian products can reflect a free market or can also indicate changes in the origin of 
probably newly arrived settlers (Posamentir 2006, 161-162, Figs 2-4; Posamentir and 
Solovyov 2006, 127). 

Nevertheless, the small number and typological homogeneity of Greek imports 
and handmade pottery of the seventh century might signify the irregularity and the 
short duration of first contacts between Greeks and natives (Solovyov 1998, 208-12; 
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Fig. 11.2. Greek (Inv. B90.21, B172, B69.29, B254, B83.19, B451, B69.60) and local (Inv. B69.217) pottery of the 
first stage of colonization from Berezan. 
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2007, 41). They needed plenty of time for getting better acquainted with each other. 
More than a quarter of the century passed before the first traces of their permanent 
and joint residence on Berezan appeared - the cultural layer and dwellings in the 
settlement area and the burials in the necropolis (Solovyov 1999, 3-4). 

On the basis of archaeological materials from Berezan and other places in the 
Northern Pontic area where Greeks were active, it can be stated that the development 
of the coastal zone of the Black Sea-Azov Basin could not have been accomplished 
by the ancient Greeks without their being well-acquainted with the geographical 
conditions, natural resources, and demography of the colonized regions. The 
development was accomplished by small groups of seafarers - adventurers and traders, 
who were mostly Ionians. They were interested in new sources of raw materials - first 
of all copper and iron - and, probably, in obtaining foodstuffs for their home cities, 
which were burdened by internal social and economic problems and struggles against 
external enemies (Solovyov 2007). 

Contacts with the local population of the northern Black Sea littoral were 
undoubtedly an important part of the colonization process (Marcenko 2005). 
Numerous archaeological data testify that the most simple and widespread pattern 
of interaction was the accidental meeting of Greek seafarers with nomads and semi- 
settled populations, who lived in the steppes and forest-steppes of Scythia, and used 
the water-meadows of Borysthenes and Hypanis, as well as northern coast of Lake 
Maeotis, as winter pastures for their cattle. Under favourable circumstances (such 
as peaceful and easygoing interactions, the absence of external threat or mutual 
benefits) these casual meetings gradually developed into steady, regular and most 
likely seasonal contacts. The areas around Berezan (on the northern Black Sea shore) 
and Taganrog (on the northern coast of the Sea of Azov) became the epicentres of 
such contacts (Solovyov 2004). 

Without a doubt, the widespread development of trade dominated relations 
between Greeks and natives in these places. The same could be inferred from handicraft 
production, which initially also had a seasonal character. The best example of such a 
seasonal craft site is at Yagorlyk on the Dnieper delta not far from Berezan (Fig. 11.3). 
The remnants of temporary iron, bronze and glass-making workshops, dated from the 
seventh century BC, have been found on the site (Ostroverkhov 1979). New evidence of 
bronze-making and pottery-manufacturing workshops has recently been uncovered on 
Berezan, dating as early as the early sixth century BC (Domanskii and Maréenko 2007). 

Greek merchants and the tribal leaders of nomadic and semi-settled Scythians 
could have initiated this kind of interaction. To be successful, the Greeks probably 
had to receive the approval of the local leaders. This could be obtained in different 
ways: by providing occasional gifts, by making temporary agreements and by paying 
regular tribute. The majority of seventh century Greek imports found in the Scythian 
burials must have been such gifts. 

Seasonal moorings were certainly erected at other coastal points, protected from 
bad weather and the threat of sudden attack. Most probably these were the places 
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Fig. 11.3. Map of the Dnieper-Southern Bug estuary with key sites. Circles indicate modern cities, squares 
indicate ancient settlements. 


identified in the Greek periploi of Pontus. By the end of the seventh and the early sixth 
centuries BC these locations began to be transformed into permanent settlements 
with a mixed Greek and native population. The archaeological sites on both banks 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus probably fall into this category; for example those of 
Panticapaeum and Hermonassa (Tsetskhladze 1997, 44-49, 55-57). 

The last decade of the seventh century BC saw the appearance of the first Greek 
settlements proper; trading stations or ports-of-trade on the northern Black Sea 
coast that completely changed the character of cultural interactions between Greeks 
and Scythians. Though the number and composition of finds of the Greek pottery 
in the hinterland changed little in comparison with that of the previous stage, 
the ceramic assemblages of coastal settlements, in contrast, became numerically 
significant and typologically various (Kopeikina 1986, 28-37). The main feature of 
the coastal settlements became a mixture of the Greek and local traditions in all 
their cultural variety. A vivid example is that of the Berezan settlement (Solovyov 
1999) (Fig. 11.4). 
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The Berezan settlement, known in the ancient world initially by the name 
Borysthenes, was the first link in a chain of Greek city-states, which appeared on 
the northern coast of the Pontus in the Archaic period. Together with those other 
city-states, Borysthenes became an active participant in the cultural and trading 
expansion of the ancient Greeks into Northern Pontus and in the transmission of 
Greek culture to the vast territory of forest-steppe and steppe Scythia. Borysthenes 


Fig. 11.4. Map and views of the Berezan Island. 
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became a powerful ‘magnet’, drawing the representatives ofthe indigenous population 
into its economic and political influence and also due to its advantageous position at 
the mouth of two major rivers of Scythia, the Borysthenes and the Hypanis. Natives, 
in turn, left numerous traces of their presence in the material and spiritual culture 
of Berezan. 

The settlement was founded on a peninsula in full conformity with the Greek 
colonial practice. However, during the vast majority of its existence the settlement 
was built up by the use of dugout (semi-subterranean) dwellings, which were made in 
accordance with the local house-building traditions (Fig. 11.5). They were built half- 
in and half-out of the earth in an area occupying from 5 to 16 m2. These buildings 
were architecturally crude, characterized by simplicity of construction and interior 
layout. The basic distinction among dugout constructions lies in the form of dwellings: 
the layout may be quadrangular, oval or circular. The duration of their functioning 
averaged from 5 to 12 years. Nearly 250 such dwellings have been found up to the 
present time. The composition of dwellings varied in different parts ofthe settlement 
(Fig. 11.6). The north-western section was dominated by dugouts of circular and oval 
layouts. In contrast, the eastern section was dominated by dugouts of quadrangular 
shape. The central area of the settlement was clear of domestic architecture at that 
time, but is likely to have contained associated structures, such as storage pits. 
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Fig. 11.5. Archaic dugout dwellings of the Berezan settlement. 
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Fig. 11.6. Dynamics of Berezan dugouts varied by layouts. 


The building practices of the first inhabitants of Berezan were determined mainly 
by local traditions of dugout construction, shown by not only the morphological 
characteristics of the Berezan dugouts, but also by the spatial arrangement of the 
settlement, which developed haphazardly, with no regulation of construction, and was 
shaped exclusively by the elementary rules of communal living and by the conditions 
of economic activity. Resting on dugout construction, the urbanization of the Berezan 
settlement could not be fully realized in principle (Solovyov 1996). 
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Nevertheless, the strongest local tradition is attested by handmade pottery, which 
consists of varied typological groups and represents a stable complex of various categories 
of vessels (Marcenko 1988; Senatorov 2005) (Fig. 11.7). First of all, it is comprised of coarse 
kitchenware, decorated with applied decoration separated by finger-prints with pierced 
holes, and tableware with incised ornamentation, reflecting the ceramic traditions 
characteristic of forest-steppe Scythian cultures ofthe Early Scythian period. Other table 
pottery, which has polished surface decorated with both incised and combed ornaments, 
was characteristic of the Kizil-Koba (or early Taurian) culture in the Crimean peninsula, 
which dated, respectively, from the eighth to the first half of the sixth century BC, and 
from the second half of the sixth to the first half of fourth century BC. The appearance 
of such pottery on Berezan is dated as early as the second quarter of the sixth century 
BC (Solovyov 1995). The coarse jars and bowls with fluted surface, which appeared in 
Berezan at the same time attest the presence of population either derived from the 
Northern Thrace or strongly influenced by the Thracian culture. 

On the whole, the statistical analysis of ceramic assemblages from the Berezan 
dugouts has shown that fragments of Greek trade amphorae made up the largest 
proportion of finds (up to 8096 of all pottery fragments). Excluding amphorae, the 
ratio of imported Greek ware to handmade pottery was approximately 8096 to 2096. 
In some areas the proportion of handmade pottery increased by 10-20%. 

So, one can assume that certain particular features of the construction of 
dugouts at Berezan, which at first glance appear accidental (especially the three 
layout types of dwellings, changes in the frequency of their occurrence in separate 
areas of the settlement, and the apparent absence of construction regulations in 
general), in fact directly reflected the diversity of the local culture. The fact of this 
heterogeneity became clear primarily as a result of the observed combination of 
specific characteristics of Berezan dugouts with other features of daily life for the 
Berezan inhabitants. Most important in this regard was the combination of dugout 
features with the types of handmade pottery widely used in everyday life and 
discovered in the fill inside dugouts (Fig. 11.8). In places where circular dugouts were 
concentrated, pottery related to that of the middle Dniester region, which seemed to 
be under the strong influence of Thracian culture, tended to predominate. In parts of 
Berezan occupied by rectangular and to some extent oval structures, a different type 
of handmade pottery predominated. This other type can be linked only to the pottery 
of the middle Dnieper region, which was settled by forest-steppe Scythian tribes. 

Cultural differences between the groups of natives, who (willingly or unwillingly) 
ended up residing in the lower Bug River region, can be seen not only in the type 
of dwellings or in ceramic assemblages, but also in other details of everyday life 
at Berezan (Solovyov 2005, 126-135). Particularly important in this regard are cult 
objects, types of work tools, weapons, and adornments. All of those have been found 
in great quantities at Berezan and the great majority of which are linked to local 
cultures. The first craft workshops, which appeared at Berezan and in its vicinities 
at the same time, made bronze and iron products of local types. 
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Fig. 11.7. Archaic handmade pottery of the Berezan settlement. 
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Fig. 11.8. Composition of hand-made pottery from Berezan dugouts varied by layouts. 
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Therefore, in my opinion, there is no doubt that most of the more visible features 
of the culture of Berezan during the first three quarters of the sixth century BC 
were rooted in the local cultures of the northern Black Sea. However, it is also clear 
that some part of Berezan culture must have belonged to the Greek colonists, whose 
existence in this region is of course without doubt. 

The statistical analysis of ceramic assemblages from dugouts has shown that the 
fragments of trade amphorae from Clazomenai, Chios, Lesbos, and Miletus made up 
the largest part of the numerous finds, followed by those of imported Greek ware. 
The composition of Greek table pottery at that time was dominated by North Ionian 
products. This ceramic material showed a surprisingly limited variety of shapes and 
at the same time a surprising amount of almost identical objects, and among them 
a high number of 'extraordinary' shapes such as askoi, alabastra, and lydia. On the 
whole the spectrum of shapes is dominated by table amphorae, jugs, kraters, plates 
or stemmed dishes, and drinking cups. The latter, in turn, composed of well-known 
types of the North Ionian area, such as bird-, rosette-, meander-, lotus-, eye-, banded- 
ware-, and animal-frieze bowls. The South Ionian pottery of that time is represented 
by the so-called Ionian cups and Fikellura pottery. It is worth noting that the Berezan 
settlement also became one of the most important places of discovery for the Aeolian 
dinoi of the so-called London Dinos Group (Posamentir 2006, 161-164, figs 4, 10, 11). 

Other groups of Greek pottery were composed of Early Corinthian aryballoi, kotylai and 
pyxides (Bukina 2008), Chiot chalices and lekanai (Ilina 2005), Clazomenian kraters and jugs 
(Ilina 2010), as well as of Attic black-figure vessels, of which the earliest examples are dated 
to the first quarter of the sixth century, including the workshops of Sophilos, the Gorgon 
Painter, the Komast Group and the Polos Painter (Smith 2008; Petrakova 2005). The overall 
number of Athenian black-figure imports increases towards the middle of the century. 

The first Greek settlers could probably use any part of the dugout constructions as 
temporary dwellings (Solovyov 2008). One ofthe most notable features of such buildings is 
the stone basement arranged around all the sides of a pit (Solovyov 1999, 59-63, figs 43, 44, 
46). The above ground parts of the wall were constructed of mud bricks. The lower row of 
the masonry consisted of large polygonal slabs placed sideways. The dwellings were one- 
chambered; however, interior spaces were divided into two ‘halves’ with separate functions: 
living and food-preparation areas, where stoves and hearths were located (Fig. 11.8). 
Moreover, the inhabitants of the dugouts also used portable braziers. Finds from these 
buildings consist, as usual, mainly of fragments of amphorae from various manufacturing 
centres of Ionia and Greece. Both decorated and cooking pottery is well represented too. 

Among the numerous and diverse archaic burials in the Berezan necropolis (Fig. 11.9) 
only a few can be dated to the first half of the sixth century BC. Most of these were 
cremations and child interments in vases (Vinogradov and Domanskii 1996). At the same 
time, an appreciable absence of a large number of early Greek graves may also indicate 
a rather small proportion of Greeks among the first settlers on Berezan. The necropolis 
materials attest that the number of Greek colonists grew sharply in the second half 
of the sixth century BC. More than half of the Greek burials were dated to that time. 
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Fig. 11.9. Berezan dugout 41 of the second quarter of the sixth century BC. 
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These cultural features of the Berezan settlement during the first 60-70 years 
indicate that its main function was as a trading-craft centre. Although this was 
probably initiated by the interest of Greeks in trading with natives, the interest in 
such trade was probably mutual. 

It is worth noting that when the Greeks, in addition to their trade affairs, engaged 
in the political organization of the Dnieper-Bug estuary (Solovyov 2001), the Berezan 
settlement was purposefully transformed into the typical Greek city and Borysthenes 
polis, in which non-Greeks formed the main part of rural population. It is improbable 
that this could have taken place without the consent of local tribal leaders. These 
fundamental changes in the architectural and cultural aspects of Berezan settlement 
took place in the third quarter of the sixth century BC. 

Over a very short time the whole territory of the settlement was built up with 
above-ground homes of, generally, Greek types. This was preceded by preparatory 
work to fill the dugouts and storage pits, and to level the surface of areas designated 
for above ground construction (Solovyov 1999, 64-79). 

The newly erected houses had an area of 100 to 260 square meters and consisted 
of a few living and household rooms that were grouped around an interior courtyard 
(Fig. 11.10). Depending on their designated purpose, the rooms held stoves, hearths, 
braziers, heating systems of a fireplace type, paving, and drains. In the courtyards, 
partially paved with fragments of pottery and small stones, there were located wells, 
root cellars, altars, and drains. The houses were most likely one-storeyed, although 
the wall construction of Berezan buildings would not prevent the construction of 
a second floor. The quality of the construction work varied and seemed to depend 
on the wealth of the home-owner. On the whole, construction techniques were of a 
fairly high level. 

The architectural appearance of the Berezan houses indicates the urban 
character of construction. All the dwellings were grouped into blocks of eight or 
more houses (Fig. 11.11). The area of such a block approached 0.2 hectares. The 
size and placement of the blocks were regulated by a developed network of streets, 
which was evidently established from the beginning by an approximately regular 
plan. Regulation of the area of the settlement occupied by above-ground buildings 
evidently did not extend to the outskirts, where right up to the beginning of the 
fifth century BC dugout construction continued, although to a significantly lesser 
extent than before (Fig. 11.12). Only a very small number of the former dwellers of 
Berezan evidently remained living on the peninsula. These people were possibly 
involved in construction work at the new city or had some other relationship with 
the newcomers. 

That the new settlers of Berezan possessed a political organization of the polis 
type also seems difficult to doubt. By the end of the first third of the fifth century BC, 
Borysthenes had reached the greatest extent that it ever attained. The construction 
work at Borysthenes reached its peak, which undoubtedly gave it the characteristic 
features of a classical city. 
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Fig. 11.11. The map of the Late Archaic residential area B of Borysthenes. 
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Fig. 11.12. Dynamics of residential construction in Berezan. 


In the last quarter of the sixth century BC fundamental changes developed in 
practically the entire cultural sphere of the Berezan settlement (Solovyov 1999, 
64-97). Substantial changes occurred in the composition of the ceramic complex of 
the settlement. Most significant was the growth of wheel-made pottery, both cooking 
and table wares. From this time forward, most of this pottery consisted of products 
from Athenian workshops. Among other pottery forms stemmed cups taper off in 
quantity during the later years of the sixth and the early years of the fifth centuries 
BC, only to be replaced to some extent by skyphoi; lekythoi also increase in popularity 
in the years around 500 BC (Smith 2008). Attic products gradually supplanted Ionian 
pottery in the daily life of Borysthenes' citizens, although the amphorae produced 
by Ionian potters were excluded from this process. It is well known that wine was in 
huge demand in the marketplaces of the northern Black Sea region, sought after by 
both Greeks and natives. The amount of handmade pottery in the ceramic complex 
of Berezan declined substantially in comparison with earlier times. In addition, the 
composition of such pottery also changed: many specialized forms disappeared, but 
handmade imitations of Greek originals became frequent. 

One further very important change of this time consisted in the fact that the 
spiritual life of Borysthenes inhabitants now took on typically Greek characteristics. 
Primary among these characteristics are traces of Greek cults. Attributable materials, 
which were discovered in above-ground houses, included remnants of fixed and 
portable altars, numerous graffiti on vessels, and dedications to various deities of 
the ancient Greek pantheon, cultic terracotta, stone statuettes, and stone and clay 
lamps. The single known cult construction on Berezan - the temple of Aphrodite - 
was erected at the same time (Nazarov 2001; Kryzhytskii 2001). The first Borysthenes 
coins were issued at this time (Solovyov 2006); these were cast of bronze in the shapes 
of arrowheads and dolphins, and in shape a large proportion combined images of 
both an arrowhead and a head of tuna. One of the earliest jewellery workshops with 
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bronze punches in the Northern Pontus has been revealed at Berezan (Treister and 
Solovyov 2004). 

The as yet unexcavated part of the Berezan necropolis mainly belongs to the same 
time (Vinogradov and Domanskii 1996). From the second half of the sixth to the first 
half ofthe fifth century BC, 90% of burials were inhumations in simple funeral pits with 
quadrangular or oval shapes. Most of the skeletons found in them were laid extended 
on their backs, oriented with the head, as a rule, to the northeast or northwest. 
In this group 3396 of the deceased were buried crouched and laid on one side. It is 
possible to associate these with the indigenous population of the Northern Pontic 
area, although the question of the ethnicity of crouched burials recovered from the 
necropolis of Ancient Greek cities, is still rather far from a final conclusion. Apart from 
these crouched burials, the rest of the bodies were buried according to Greek funeral 
rites. The location of the cemetery of the indigenous population remains unknown. 

All ofthe features that we saw earlier were specific to Berezan (dugout construction, 
handmade pottery, elements of local cults), one can find in the culture of the later 
Borysthenes agricultural population, which was heterogeneous and Hellenized. From 
the later sixth century the indigenous population was mainly used in developing 
agriculture in the Borysthenes chora. Natives, both farmers and settled nomads, under 
the influence of Greek economy and political organization, became dependent on the 
Greek community, which granted them lands on lease and allowed bartering at the 
city markets. The semi-dependent status of natives is attested by archaeological data 
from chorai of the Ionian Northern Pontic cities. One form of non-economic coercion 
was slavery. The epigraphic evidence such as lead letters from Berezan and Phanagoria 
(Vinogradov 1971; 1998) and Herodotus mention the slaves, most probably non-Greek 
in origin, among the population of early Greek colonies in the Northern Pontic region. 

The aspiration for marking the borders of the state territory was realized through 
the creation of several boundary sanctuaries (Buiskikh 2004), such as those ofthe sacred 
grove of Achilles in the Beykush settlement and the altars of Heracles and the Mother of 
the Gods in Hylaia. The main such altar most likely was that of the sanctuary of Apollo 
the Healer in Olbia, which at that time obviously was just the part of Borysthenes polis. 
Olbia was settled by a mixed population of both Greek and natives, attested by the 
dugout construction and handmade pottery discovered in the settlement. However, 
owing to social strife within Borysthenes, already by the last quarter of the sixth 
century BC Olbia had become an independent city-state (Solovyov 2001). 

In this period, after the arrival of a significant group of new colonists, Olbia 
became the centre for the worship of Apollo Delphinion. The social conflict between 
the first settlers and the newcomers took the form of a religious dispute between 
worshippers of Apollo the Healer and Apollo Delphinion. It is reflected in the Apollo 
Didyma oracle found on Berezan (Rusyaeva 1986). According to its contents, the 
recovery of social peace in the region was owed to Apollo. It was reached due to the 
worship of both hypostases of the god. The territory of the polis was divided between 
the new city-states, which became those of Borysthenes and Olbia (Solovyov 2001). 
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The official confirmation of prosperity was obviously permitting the equivalent 
circulation of different polis coin forms - the 'arrowheads' and ‘dolphins’ (Fig. 11.13) 
- which were probably authorized by the temples of the two deities (Solovyov 2006). 
The border between the two cities was probably the deep Adzhigol Gully, with slopes 
used mainly as a pasture for small cattle and neat (horned oxen). Scythian nomads, 
whose cemeteries have been discovered, settled this territory from the end of the 
sixth century BC. 

In the second half of the sixth to the first third of the fifth centuries BC, the inflow 
of local population onto the territory of Borysthenes and Olbia did not weaken. Both 
city-states felt the need for manpower resources to develop their rural territories, as 
agriculture, along with trade and craft, was a necessary condition for the independent 
existence of poleis. More than two hundred rural settlements from the earliest 
colonization period and a few hundred sites from later times have been surveyed, 
but only a few such sites have been excavated (Kryzhitskii et al. 1990). Differences 
between the rural settlements of both poleis became apparent, first of all, from the 
planning of the sites, the type of dwellings and the assemblage of handmade pottery. 
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The rural population of Borysthenes, coming mainly from the agricultural areas 
located between the Dniester and the Southern Bug Rivers, had a more homogeneous 
composition. A typical site of the Borysthenes chora is the Kutsurub settlement 
(Maréenko and Domanskii 1986; 1991). Its features include the subdivision of the 
settled area into two zones - household and residential, with the latter represented 
by scattered dugouts of a mainly circular layout - and the stability of construction 
traditions. The material culture of the site is dominated by components characteristic 
of the middle Dniester region, which seemed to be under the strong influence of the 
Thracian culture. 

The population ofthe Olbia chora was heterogeneous but dominated by immigrants 
fromthe forest-steppe middle Dnieper region. A typical site ofthe Olbian ruralterritory 
is the Staraya Bogdanovka settlement (Maréenko and Domanskii 1981). The dynamic, 
intensive development of house-building here resulted in the quite rapid replacement 
of big and small single-chamber dugouts and semi-dugouts by above ground mud-brick 
and stone structures. Some of these forms - the very large farmstead and a unique 
circular building - are still left without any parallels in the material culture of the 
region. The Greek pottery from the settlement was characteristic of rural sites of the 
region, but the typologically heterogeneous handmade pottery reflected the ethnic 
diversity of the local population, mainly Scythians and Thracians. 

Statistical analysis of dugout construction and of the hand-made pottery from 
Berezan, supplemented by similar data from a series of other Late Archaic sites in 
the lower Bug River region, demonstrates the significance of the aforementioned 
correlation (Fig. 11.14). The data can be explained in the following way. The active 
and successful Greek economic activities drew some groups of indigenous population 
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Fig. 11.14. Share and composition of handmade pottery in the Late Archaic sites of the Lower Bug area. 
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from the forest-steppe Scythia into the process of occupying the lower Bug River 
region. Based on certain features of their culture (particularly building practice and 
the making and decorating of handmade pottery), the forest-steppe Scythian groups 
were drawn mainly from two areas, those of the middle Dniester and middle Dnieper 
regions. 

The culture of the nomadic Scythian population, which is also reflected in 
archaeological materials, probably comprised a third component of indigenous 
culture. Owing to specific characteristics of the nomadic way of life, the steppe- 
Scythian culture was very heterogeneous and included components of those cultures 
with which the nomads came into contact. 

At the end of the first third of the fifth century BC the cultural and historical 
situation in the Northern Black Sea region underwent fundamental changes because 
of the Scythian expansion to the west (Maréenko and Vinogradov 1989). The areas of 
nomad activity had come very close to the Greek colonies in the northwestern Black 
Sea area. In that period of political and military instability in Scythia, some portions 
of the urban, and possibly rural, population of Borysthenes may have moved into 
Olbia. From that time the decline ofthe Berezan settlement gradually began. The later 
existence of ancient Berezan is the history of an ordinary agricultural and fishing 
settlement not very visible against the background of the other villages of Olbia polis, 
a settlement which had rather better fortune. 

Reproduced with permission of BAR Publishing, www.barpublishing.com. 
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Polis, Chora and the development of the colonial 
landscape in the Lower Bug region 


Sergej Bujskikh and Alla Bujskikh 


Olbia Pontica was established at the northern part of the inhabited Greek world 
between the end of the seventh and the beginning of the sixth century BC, and from 
the very beginning she was designated by the colonists as a centre for the future state 
and its territory (Fig. 12.1). Large and small settlements of different types, separate 
farms, and arable lands for agricultural activity and cattle-breading were located on 
this territory. All of these created the agricultural zone of the polis and the single 
political and economic system ‘city - chora' and ‘polis - chora'. The development and 
co-existence of the chora and polis was closely connected, moreover, to the colonial 
conditions of settlement in the Northern Black Sea littoral. This link between the 
city and the territory can be pointed to as the best argument for polis organization 
of the newly established colony. Both city and territory reflected the main stages of 
polis development, its development and flourishing, crises and decline. This can also 
be proven by looking at the dynamics of the spatial development of settlements in 
the region of the Lower Bug: 107 settlements belong to the archaic period, 152 to 
the Classical and Hellenistic periods, and 64 to the period of the first centuries BC 
(Kryjickij and Bujskich 1999, 286). 

In spite ofthe differences in the total number of settlements during the three main 
periods of the Olbian polis existence, the distribution of the agricultural settlements 
around Olbia was concentrated in the same areas from the sixth century BC until the 
third century AD. This territory of triangular shape was delimited by the Bug, Dnieper, 
and Berezan estuaries and the left bank of the Dnieper estuary. These boundaries 
framed the territory, and created a permanent territory of the Olbian chora and the 
Olbian state in the Lower Bug region during nearly 1,000 years of its existence. The 
dimensions of the agricultural zone for all these periods are approximately 55 km 
from west to east by 45 km from north to south. That means that the borders of the 
state were established from the earliest times with an eye to the future growth of the 
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Fig. 12.1. Map of the Olbian chora in the archaic period, showing the location of 107 settlements in the 
Lower Bug region (Kryzhitskij et al. 1999). I: Modern settlements; II: Ancient settlements. 


polis, and the Olbian citizens protected them during the entire long period of their 
state development. The organization of a chora as a necessary part of the Olbian polis 
started in the context of the colonial exploration of the region. The success of this 
colonial activity was supported by the total absence of any permanent indigenous 
population in this region in the second half of seventh century to the sixth century 
BC (S. Buyskikh 2007, 24). 

The starting point of the colonization of the Lower Bug by Ionian Greeks was the 
middle of the seventh century BC, or in accordance with Eusebius, 647/646 BC when 
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Borysthenes (i.e. the settlement on Berezan island) was founded (Euseb. Chron. P. 95 b 
Helm). To our minds, Borysthenes was a middleman trade centre with hinterland in 
the earliest period and was an emporion without its own chora (S. Bujskikh 2005a, 164). 
The second, no less important function of Borysthenes can be seen in the developed 
local craft using different coloured metals, perhaps produced for export to metropolia 
(Domanskij and Maréenko 2003, 35). 

In contrast, the latest research indicates that Olbia was founded at the end of the 
first quarter or the turn between first and second quarters of sixth century BC. It was 
the second Greek apoikia (after Borysthenes) sent by Milesians to the northwestern 
part of the Pontic region. As we have said above, to our minds, from the very beginning 
it was laid out as the centre of the future polis, with its own territory for intensive 
agricultural development. We can also now conclude that almost all the necessary 
locations for key urban structures were reserved during the process of the spatial 
organization of the new colony. 

First of all, the natural defenses were used well. The city of Olbia was established 
on a high two-terrace plateau of triangular shape surrounded by two deep ravines 
from the north and the west, and the river from the east. In the Upper city of Olbia, 
the areas to be used for public centres, including locations for cult practice, were 
reserved in the central and perhaps southern parts of the site, and the first temenos, 
known as the western temenos, and dedicated mainly to Apollo Hietros, was organized 
almost as soon as Olbia was founded. Regular cult activity inthe western temenos also 
started in the second quarter of the sixth century BC (Rusyaeva 1994; 1999, 76-77). 
The presence of a sacred zone and the earliest graffiti with dedications to Apollo 
Hietros, found both in Olbia and Borysthenes, allow us to conclude that the religious 
festivities of the new civil community had to be organized in Olbia, at the western 
temenos. This was perhaps even the main reason why Olbia was chosen as the centre 
for the new city-state (Rusjaeva 1986, 52). The agora and the second temenos, known 
as the eastern temenos, and dedicated mainly to Apollo Delphinius, were thought not 
to have appeared until the end of the sixth century BC (Karasjov 1964, 27ff.). More 
recent research puts this at the beginning of the fifth century BC. In any case, their 
locations were also free from any dwellings, and from the very beginning until the 
first centuries AD were excluded from the inhabited zone. 

The agora, situated close to the eastern temenos, received its first pavement at 
the beginning of the fifth century BC. This pavement indicates its primary function 
as a place for public meetings of the civil community (Martin 1956, 268; Kenzler 2000, 
27f£.). We can only surmise that the agora in Olbia had the same functions as in her 
mother-city, changing with time. As we have seen, it is possible to conclude that the 
special separation of a large part of the city territory for public centres and sacred 
zones started from the earliest period of a city's existence, and was part of colonization 
practice. The land distribution in the city was organized both for domestic use and 
public activity. In spite of the absence of early defensive buildings, we can conclude 
that the urban organization of the polis passed through almost all the necessary 
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stages, well known from the literary tradition (see A. Bujskikh 2005, 24f.). This polis 
organization and the familiar Greek urban development was the distinctive feature 
of the newly founded colony, and separated its inhabitants from the local populations 
of the surrounding area. 

The first main types of dwellings were dugouts - structures partly cut into the 
clay subsoil to a depth of nearly 0.5-1.2 m with mud-brick walls above ground. These 
structures can be considered a phenomenon of the Greek colonization of the entire 
Northern Pontic region. Their appearance and wide and quick distribution - nearly 
500 of these structures are known in the northwestern area alone - can be explained 
by climatic conditions, and the geological structure of the subsoil which consists 
of clay with a total absence of bed-rock (or a deep natural level of bed-rock as on 
Berezan Island). To our minds, therefore, the natural conditions of the territory in 
Olbia dictated the character of the main construction type of dwellings in the initial 
period of polis existence (A. & S. Bujskikh 2001, 667-669). 

The first above-ground stone buildings in the city were represented by constructions 
connected with cult - altars of Ionian type (mainly rectangular and round) and small 
temples in antis erected no earlier than the end ofthe third quarter of the sixth century 
BC. Indeed, in both the urban centres of the Olbian polis - in Olbia and Borysthenes 
(Berezan), temple building began at the same time. In Borysthenes, a special temenos 
was laid out, separated from the inhabited area by a wall, with a temple (perhaps to 
Aphrodite) in antis, and a round altar (Nazarov 2007, 541ff.). The parallel appearance 
of two temenoi in Olbia and Borysthenes could allow us to conclude that both urban 
structures developed poleis city-centres. However, the determination of the political 
organization of the polis of Olbia or Borysthenes is much more complicated than this. 
As we said above, we maintain that only Olbia had polis status in a political sense, and 
that the earliest settlement in Berezan was organized as an emporion (S. Bujskikh 
2005c, 164; Kerschner 2006, 242-243). 

The modern chronology of the archeological finds from Olbia allows us to conclude 
that along the boundaries of the future agricultural chora, and therefore of the 
polis, a system of special sacred zones appeared at the same time as the city. The 
development of the chora in the sixth and fifth centuries BC was exactly within the 
frames demarcated by the extra-urban sanctuaries. These sanctuaries may be seen as 
the creation of a special system of colonial sacred places around the city. This system 
had the main purpose of organizing divine protection for the inhabited territory. The 
border protectors of the polis to the south and southwest were Achilles (Leuke Island 
and Tendra), the Mother of the Gods, Borysthenes, Herakles and Hecate (Kinburn); 
to the east was Demeter (Cap of Hippolaios), and to the west was Achilles (Cap of 
Bejkush) (S. Bujskikh 2005a, 194). 

The latter sanctuary has been very well excavated by the archaeological researchers 
(S. Buyskykh 2005b; 2006b). An area of more than 2,000 m? was excavated, and 
nearly 200 different sacred archaeological deposits and more than 100 graffiti with 
dedications to Achilles were found. Amongst the built structures in this sanctuary, 
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there were (mainly underground, partly or completely carved into soil) pits for 
sacrifices, favissae, bothroi, niches, various types of grottoes, imitating rocky caves, 
buildings for ritual actions and sacred meals, and other remains above ground such 
as altars, sacred pavements and ovens. All the built structures excavated in Bejkush 
extra-urban sanctuary, reflect one of the facets of the complicated process of Greek 
colonization, and allow us to conclude concerning the skillful and successful adoption 
of Greek traditional cult practice to the conditions of the new region. The closest 
similarities with the sacred buildings and objects from Bejkush are in the buildings 
of the same period at the Western temenos (Rusyaeva 1994, 96ff.), and in the earliest 
buildings from the eastern temenos in Olbia. All of them give perfect examples of the 
ritual usage of underground or carved structures. They were not only for habitation or 
household purposes, as was previously presumed (S. Bujskich 2006b, 146; 2006c, 118). 

It was also necessary for the long-time survival of the state that it be well supplied 
with natural resources. The natural resources of the Lower Bug region were helpful 
for all the activities of the civil community. That is why it was important that the 
colonists developed for themselves forms of animal husbandry, and that they also 
developed the fertile lands of the territory for diverse functions, judging what was 
most useful and productive in the new climatic and geological conditions. Agriculture, 
cattle-breeding, and all kinds of handicraft were developed in the same intensive 
manner, supported by fishing for freshwater fish and hunting. The main indication of 
the Greeks' exploration of the region after the foundation of Olbia is the appearance 
of numerous agricultural settlements. These also allow us to conclude concerning the 
primary position of agriculture in the entire region (Lapin 1966, 183, 235). 

The settlements created a long chain along the shores of the river estuaries or 
the small steppe rivers which flowed into them. All of them were situated on high 
plateaux, often on the top of capes, but usually near sources of drinking water, as 
that was the first and most pressing need. This was one of the reasons why any kind 
of defensive buildings were absent in the initial period, and the entire region was 
inhabited and explored in a peaceful manner. 

The Greek colonial chora in the Lower Bug was delimited by the extra-urban 
sanctuaries. This region passed through three main stages in its spatial development 
(S. Bujskich 2006c, 116-122). In the first stage (second quarter to the middle of the 
sixth century BC) the territory reached the littorals of the Berezan estuary, the right 
littoral of the Dnieper estuary, and the southern part of the right bank of the Bug 
estuary up to Olbia. In the second stage (the second half of the sixth century BC) the 
chain of the Greek settlements reached the territory of the modern town of Nikolaev. 
Beginning from the third quarter of the sixth century BC the Greek polis in the Lower 
Bug region can be seen as Olbian, as it is possible to consider it with the help of the 
famous inscription on the bone plaque found in Berezan (Rusyaeva 1986, 262-264). 
After this action Borysthenes became a permanent part of the Olbian polis. This means 
that, starting from last quarter ofthe sixth century BC the borders of the Olbian chora 
became the official borders of the Olbian state in the Lower Bug region (S. Bujskich 
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2006c, 116). At the common level of everyday life; the social, economic, and cultural 
development of the city and countryside seems to be almost the same. The typical 
built structures (dugouts and semi-dugouts), inside the city and elsewhere carry on 
almost exactly the same with the same number of ceramic and other finds, including 
table and cooking wares, special pots and vessels, terracottas, graffiti, children toys, 
weapons, and coins (A. & S. Bujskikh 2001; 2007). 

Solovyov's approach (Solovev 1998; Solovyov 1999, 42-43, 63) which limits the 
typical finds to handmade pottery only, and therefore concludes that the finds bear 
the typical characteristics of barbarian population presence, is not productive (A. 
Bujskikh 2001, 626f.; A. & S. Buiskikh 2001, 680-681; S. Bujskikh 2006b, 112, n. 9; 2006c, 
121; 2007, 23ff.). Both local and Greek artifacts were usual for the Greek colonial 
culture in the northwestern part of the Black Sea littoral. Dugouts from Olbia and the 
territory of its agricultural zone are similar in the peculiarities of their construction. 
But they also give evidence of the realities of the everyday life of the colonists in the 
new climatic and geological conditions. Dugouts were the distinctive visible features 
of the Greek colonization of the region. But the deeper context of this process was 
the aim of creating and supporting the conditions for the normal existence of a polis 
community with the necessary social structure; something completely unknown in 
this part of the world. 

The new series of Olbian agricultural settlements in the Lower Bug region appear 
in the beginning of the fifth century BC. Their appearance can be considered not only 
as a new wave of colonization, but also as an internal colonization, connected with the 
further development of the state territory and demographic changes inside the state. 
The inhabited territory increased with the joining of the right bank of the Bug estuary 
and the deep steppe ravines. This means that during the third stage of colonization (the 
first quarter of the fifth century BC) the Olbian chora possessed its maximum territory. 
Inside this territory it is now possible to subdivide some regions with different economic 
specializations and productive development - agricultural, cattle breeding, and handicraft 
specialization for internal consumption and imports to the barbarian hinterland. 

One of the most interesting regions of the chora was located in the Adzhigol ravine 
(Kryzhitskij et al. 1999, 20-23; Nr 25-36), an area connected mainly with cattle breeding. 
Here there was an organized, well developed settlement structure, consisting of 
twelve settlements: eight shepherds' temporary shelters, two settlements of medium 
size, and two large permanent settlements. In the estuary of this ravine, on its right 
side, a common necropolis for this micro-region of the chora, Maritzin, was found 
(Ebert 1913, 1ff.). For decades in Russian language historiography this necropolis 
was taken as proof of barbarian (Scythian nomads) presence in the region from the 
end of the sixth century BC (Il'inskaja and Terenozhkin 1983, 198-199). Only now do 
we consider these graves to belong to the Greek inhabitants of this region of Olbian 
chora (S. Bujskich 2005c, 164ff.). 

While we are looking at this central part of Olbian chora, we need to re-examine 
another idea of Solovyov. His main argument here concerns the demarcation of the 
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borders of two poleis for the late Archaic period (the Olbian polis and the Borysthenes 
polis), which he argues were both bordered by the Adzhigol ravine (Solovyov 1999, 
96-97, footnote 62; 2001, 118-120). To our minds, this idea is wrong and must be 
completely denied, because we support the conception of only one polis in existence 
in all the periods - the Olbian polis. 

The basic inhabited unit of the Greek colonial chorai in the Lower Bug region in the 
sixth century to the beginning of the fifth century BC was an oikos (S. Bujskich 2006c, 
118), consisting of a varied number of separated households in each of the settlements. 
This pattern was first noted during the archaeological research on the settlement 
Certovatoe-7 (S. Bujskich 2006c, 118-119) and was later proven with examples of 
some other settlements. Every oikos was nearly 0.5 hectares square, and consisted of 
an inhabited centre and a surrounding zone for household related purposes. Every 
inhabited centre included a central dugout dwelling (approximately 12-15 m?), and 
three to five other smaller dugouts and semi-dugouts, surrounding the central one 
(approximately 6-9 m?). The household structures included up to between ten and 
twelve pits (mainly for grain, and later used for rubbish accumulation), one or two 
cisterns and some other secondary buildings. The oikoi were not closely arranged, 
but were located at some distance from each other. Perhaps, this was deliberate, 
and was connected with the necessary demands of hygiene or the problems of land 
usage inside the settlement. We would like to underline that a widespread building 
practice - in the layout of separate dwellings, and in their overall dimensions - was 
found which was accomplished with the help of the metrological standard from Ionia, 
or the region of Miletus - Samos (A. & S. Bujskikh 2001, 672-673). 

The number of oikoi within each settlement depended on the dimensions of each 
settlement. The smallest ones included only one oikos. The settlements of middle 
size (from 2-3 up to 5-8 hectares) contained between four and sixteen households. 
The large settlements (agglomerations of approximately 50-70 hectares) contained 
between approximately 100 and 160 oikoi. Such a settlement structure has a lot of 
analogues in metropolia, where diminutive settlements ('Einzelhaussiedlung' 0.2- 
0.5 hectares), consisted of one household, settlements of medium size (5-10 hectares), 
agglomerations with irregular inner planning (40-60 hectares) or settlements with 
regular planning systems, existed at the same time on the territories of Greek city- 
states (Lang 1996, 56-62; Lohmann 2007, 375ff.). 

During the last stage of the Greek colonization in the Lower Bug region, after 
the last quarter of the sixth century BC, there were some important changes in 
Olbia and her chora. Dugout houses, inhabited by two generations of colonists, were 
swapped completely for above ground houses built from mud-bricks on stone socles 
(A. Bujskikh 2017, 10). To begin with these houses had a simple one-chamber plan of 
square or nearly square shape, with a lower part, carved into a level of subsoil. This 
can be considered to be a continuation of the dugout building tradition. Only later, 
after the middle of the fifth century BC were these houses transferred into Greek 
houses of usual type with inner courts surrounded by separate rooms. A lot of them 
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had cellars under the ground floor levels, and that became a distinctive feature of 
the Greek house-building tradition in Olbia and in the Northern Black Sea littoral 
in general until late-Roman times. In the middle of the fifth century BC the eastern 
temenos, where the large central altar was erected and dedicated to Apollo Delphinius, 
received the leading position among the sacred zones in the city. 

At the end of the first third of the fifth century BC inhabitation of the majority 
of settlements stopped, and their population was concentrated mainly in Olbia. This 
was the main reason why in the second third of the fifth century BC the agricultural 
territory of polis collapsed, and the polis was left with only territory enough to 
support the city inhabitants with the necessary products (such as grain). There is 
no real archaeological proof for the point of view that the collapse of Olbian chora 
was due to nomadic (Scythian) migration, or that they created a kind of protectorate 
(Vinogradov 1989, 90ff.). In spite of the reduction of the chora's dimensions, the city 
expanded rather quickly. The reasons for this are better found in the economic and 
social development ofthe city, and not in the military and political sphere. This change 
was closely connected with the culmination ofthe process of Olbian polis organization 
involving the concentration of the population and the other resources together and 
the intensive building in the main urban centre (S. Bujskich 2006c, 122). 

It is therefore possible to conclude that the Olbian polis created its chora in the 
frames of the entire Lower Bug region. The close similarities and principles of 
formation of the inhabited structures in the Olbian chora and in the metropolis were 
not fortuitous. In fact this gives us an opportunity to re-examine an idea, expressed 
earlier, about the unplanned and random character of the organization of Olbian 
settlements in the sixth and fifth centuries BC in the context of Greek colonization 
in the whole region (Kryjickij, and Bujskih 1999, 274; Kryzickij 2006, 99ff.). The total 
spread of the oikos unit can be used to prove an idea of the special subdivision in 
founding, building and spatial development of the Lower Bug agrarian settlements 
in the period of colonization. On the other hand, this pattern can be connected with 
the centralized activity of the Olbian polis in the total exploration of her agrarian 
territory. The main boundaries of this territory were established in the second quarter 
of the sixth century BC as soon as Olbia was founded (A. Buyskykh 2005; S. Bujskikh 
2005a; 20062). 

The initial exploration of the chora and its natural resources was a well agreed 
programme with several stages, and was not finished until the beginning of the 
fifth century BC. Later, because of the building of the large urban polis-centre, the 
dimensions of the agrarian zone were reduced to the minimum necessary. The model 
of large chora was realized in practice for the second time in the last third of the fifth 
century until the first quarter of the fourth century BC (S. Bujskikh 2006c, 122). At 
this time, the Olbian chora again had all the necessary features of Greek agricultural 
structures in the North Pontic littoral and in the Mediterranean. We hope that the 
new excavations will bring forth new archaeological materials to contribute to the 
better understanding of the processes of the development of the Greek colonial chora 
in the Lower Bug region. 
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Colonial landscapes and colonial interactions in 
Skythia and the Euxeinos Pontos 


Elias K. Petropoulos 


The appearance of the ancient Greeks along the shores of the Euxeinos Pontos and 
their subsequent settlement in this region form one part of the historical phenomenon 
known as ‘Greek colonization’ (on the various permutations and connotations of 
the term, see Gosden 2006, 1-6; also Osborne 1998, 251-252, 268; de Angelis 1998, 
539-548; van Dommelen 2002, 121-122; Dietler 2005, 33-55; Malkin 2005b, 60-61). From 
the eighth century BC onwards, the ancient Greeks had already begun to settle the 
Western Mediterranean, with the Euboeans as pioneers (D’Agostino 2006, 201-206; 
Greco 2006, 171), proving themselves worthy successors of the Mycenaeans around 
the Mediterranean (Petropoulos 2005, 100; 2008; Vanschoonwinkel 2006, 94). On the 
basis of archaeological evidence, the Euboeans touched on the shores of the Eastern 
Mediterranean from as early as the tenth century BG; in the West, their first colonies 
were founded somewhat later (Lemos 2005, 58). The Euboeans acquired considerable 
experience of new settlements and communication with non-Greek speaking peoples. 
Such contacts with the ‘other’ helped the Euboeans cultivate their ethnic identity 
(Thomas and Conant 1999, 134-143; Mitchell 2006, 414-418); they also helped native 
peoples cultivate their own identity (for example, see Dominguez 2002, 70; 2006b, 
446-456; Gosden 2006, 65-72). After establishing new commercial relations around the 
entire Mediterranean basin, colonists soon took advantage of trading opportunities, 
even before the official establishment of the first Greek settlement on Pithekoussai 
(D'Agostino 2006, 217). 

It is customary to speak of 'pre-colonial' relations between Greeks and natives 
(Malkin 1998, 10-14, 74-81; 2002, 151; Morel 2006, 367; D'Agostino 2006, 226; Greco 
2006, 183; Kirigin 2006, 57), whenever numbers of Greek pottery sherds are found in 
a region outside continental Greece and wherever a Greek settlement followed in the 
same area (Carter 2006a, 52; D'Agostino 2006, 215-216, 226; Kirigin 2006, 57). These 
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sorts of relations between Greeks and natives seem to be confirmed at numerous sites 
in the Mediterranean (for objections, see Dietler 1997, 278) and the Euxeinos Pontos. 

Regarding the Euxeinos Pontos in particular (Petropoulos 2005, 63-73), 
archaeological evidence has led scholars to conclude that it was indeed possible that 
Mycenaeans may have visited its western shores (Vanschoonwinkel 2006, 101). Gabelia 
(2003, 1218) has suggested ‘pre-colonization contacts of Greeks with the population 
of the East Black Sea littoral, one to two centuries prior to the time of appearance of 
apoikiai there’ (see also Popov 1999, 76; Inadze 1999, 52; Lordkipanidze 2003, 1315; 
Salkin 2007, 37-38). Pavlopoulou has come to similar conclusions on early Greek 
proto-colonial exploration in the northeast Aegean, (Pavlopoulou 1997, 168-172). 
Similar views have also recently been voiced in connection with the Phoenicians 
who, on the basis of the available evidence, passed through a period of pre-colonial 
relations before settling in the West (Blázquez Martinez 2004, 13-29; Gonzalez de 
Canales et al. 2006, 13-29). 


Colonial landscapes and early colonial contacts 


The issue of pre-colonial contacts is but one of numerous questions scholars must 
consider in the field of ancient colonization; it forms part of the Greek-barbarian 
network of relations in the period prior to, and during, the establishment of 
permanent Greek settlements. Depending on whether fortification walls (or other 
fortification structures) were built, scholars surmise that relations between Greeks 
and natives were either strained (where fortifications exist) or quiet and peaceful 
(where no fortifications exist). 

With respect to the Euxeinos Pontos, especially its northern part, relations between 
colonists and other permanent inhabitants or nomads seem to have initially been 
'quiet and peaceful', according to the uniform view of all scholars. We read, for 
example, that ‘foreign conditions were quiet, mutual relations with environmental 
[viz., local] tribes were peaceful' (Kryzhytskiy et al. 2003, 399; see also Maslennikov 
2005, 156; Vinogradov and Martchenko 2005, 32). This view stems from the fact that 
to date no fortification works have been uncovered in ancient Greek settlements, 
especially in the initial decades following the establishment of Greek colonies (from 
590 BC), e.g. at Olbia, Pantikapaion, Myrmekion, Kepoi, etc. (Petropoulos 2005, 24-29; 
see also Grigoryev 1998, 39-42). Today it is generally believed that during the period 
in which the first Greek settlements appeared, various Scythian groups were probably 
occupied with founding their own initial settlements in the region. This may explain 
the peaceful establishment of the first Greeks in the Bosporos (Koshelenko and 
Kouznetsov 1998, 262). 

As an example, we may cite the case of Theodosia, where it is clear that its 
agricultural chora began to be inhabited by a mixed Scythian and Kizil-Koba population 
in the southeastern Crimea in the late sixth to early fifth century BC, after the arrival 
of Greek colonists (Katyushin 2003, 660-669). The newly established city of Theodosia 
may have played the role of catalyst in this process (Gavrilov 2006, 261). The same 
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seems to have been the case in the Lower Dnieper and Bug Rivers regions, where Olbia 
was later established by Milesian colonists. According to the archaeological evidence, 
no barbarian settlement appears to have existed here when the Greek colonists arrived 
(Lapin 1966, 234-235; recent archaeological investigations in the Olbian chora seem 
to confirm this: Bylkova 2000, 26-38). Archaeologists today believe that 
the Olbiopolitans never lived in close contact with any settled barbarian tribes, except for 
the fairly remote Skythian settlements on the Lower Dnieper during the Hellenistic period 
and the Tcherniakhov settlements in the Lower Bug region, which came into existence when 
the Olbian chora was already in decline ... Nor do we have any grounds for supposing that 
there were nomadic barbarians in this region (Kryzhitskiy 2006, 107-8; see also Bylkova 
2000, 38). 


The same picture is presented in the Lower Dniester area. When the Greek colonists 
appeared here, the coastal zone was not inhabited by local tribes, which made it easier 
for the Greeks to create their own settlements (Sekerskaya 2007, 473). 

Finally, at the eastern end of the Crimean peninsula where Nymphaion was established, 
archaeological evidence for Scythian presence is absent (Zinko 2006, 290), though 
some scholars believe that ‘nowadays the question about the existence of the pre- 
Greek settlement on the territory of Nymphaeum cannot be clearly and positively 
answered' (Sokolova 2003, 766; see also Senatorov 2000, 87-88; Petropoulos 2005, 26). 
The absence of any permanent Scythian population in the southern Ukrainian steppes 
during that period seems to be supported by the fact that to date, very few Scythian 
burials have been found (Murzin 2005, 34; Maslennikov 2005, 156; Vinogradov and 
Martchenko 2005, 33; Martchenko 2005, 48; Redina 2005, 231; Samoylova 2007, 439). 
However, archaeologists acknowledge the dearth of data available for non-Greek 
presence in the Crimea around the end of the sixth century BC (Maslennikov 2005, 
155). It would seem that successful colonization of the European Bosporos was due to 
the nearly complete absence of an indigenous population. It was only in the mid-sixth 
century BC that a non-Greek population (of uncertain origins) came to inhabit the 
steppes and coastal region of the eastern Crimea (Kulikov 2007, 1028-1029). At this 
point, we could add a further argument in support of the view that in the steppes 
of the Southern Ukraine, especially in the Lower Dnieper and Bug Rivers regions, 
no native settlement is likely to have existed, at least in the earliest period of Greek 
colonizing activity here. 

In contrast with the situation in the Scythian steppe zone, it appears that in the 
remote Scythian forest-steppe region of the modern-day Ukraine, several local (non- 
Greek) populations lived in Scythian-like settlements; examples include Nemirovo 
(Nemirovskoye gorodistche), Belsk (Belskoye gorodistche), Trakhtemirov, Pastyrskoye, 
Sharpovskoye, Kamenskoye, Matronino and Zhabotin III (on Zhabotin III, see Daragan 
2004, 213-214). The ancient Greeks, as is clear from the earliest archaeological finds 
discovered in the Scythian forest-steppe (second half of the seventh century BC, see 
Posamentir 2006, 163; Gavrilyuk 2007, 628-631; Vakhtina 2004, 206; Zadnikov 2004, 
33-34), advanced inland in a northerly direction, to a distance of about 400-600 km 
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from their starting point in the Lower Dnieper (Fig. 13.1) (Gavrilyuk 2007, 631). This 
apparently occurred after the colonists determined that no Scythian settlement had 
yet been built in the neighbouring steppe. 

Not all scholars agree with this reconstruction of events, and some endeavour 
to prove that merchants from the forest-steppe tribes were accustomed to descend 
to the Lower Dnieper and the Bug Rivers regions for salt and fish long before the 
appearance of Ionian Greek settlers (Boltrik 2000, 122-124). It has even been claimed 
that Greeks were neither able to visit, nor resilient enough to inhabit this region, noted 
even today for its harsh climate. Indeed, Herodotus (IV, 28) and other ancient writers 
describe the region’s cold weather. However, when describing the demographics of 
the Scythian interior, Herodotus also observes the following: 

The Budinians are a great and numerous nation; the eyes of all of them are very bright, 

and they are ruddy. They have a city built of wood, called Gelonos. The wall of it is thirty 

furlongs in length on each side of the city; this wall is high and all of wood; and their houses 

are wooden, and their temples; for there are among them temples of Greek gods, furnished 

in Greek fashion with images and altars and shrines of wood; and they honour Dionysos 

every two years with festivals and revels. For the Gelonians are by their origin Greeks, who left 

in past times their emporia to settle among the Budinians; and they speak a language half Greek 

and half Scythian. But the Budinians speak not the same language as the Gelonians, nor is 

their manner of life the same (Herodotus IV, 108). 


Russian and Ukrainian archaeologists have hypothesized (Rybakov 1979, 153; Shramko 
1975, 119; 1987, 156-164; Melyukova 1989, 47-48) that the ancient settlement of 
Gelonos mentioned by Herodotus is to be identified with a settlement in the Scythian 
forest-steppe called Belsk, near the mid-point of the Vorskla River in the Ukraine (see 
Gavrilyuk 1999; see also Braund 2005, 5-6 and Rousyaeva 1999, 93-96). In a study of 
the antiquities from this settlement, to which study he devoted many years of his 
life, the archaeologist Boris A. Shramko made the material recovered from Belsk 
available to scholars. The Belsk settlement encompasses nearly 4,000 hectares, with 
sturdy fortified walls extending to a length of more than 36 km (Murzin and Rollet 
1997, 12; Murzin 2005, 35-37). Given these dimensions, one can only imagine what 
sort of settlement Belsk was, and what kind of political power was needed to collect 
the necessary materials and manpower to erect such fortifications. And Belsk is not 
the only instance of ancient Greeks living with natives (for further information and 
updated bibliography, see Petropoulos 2005; in a recent article, A. Avram supports 
the idea that such mixtures did not have an ethnic character, but rather that they 
were ‘une connotation sociale’ 2007, 249). 

Let us now return to the South Russian region. The situation suggested by the 
earliest Greek pottery discovered in the forest-steppe is that of the initial phase of 
Greek colonization in the northern Black Sea region (as opposed to its eastern and 
western sides). As I have tried to show elsewhere (Petropoulos 2005, 3-74), visits by 
Greek settlers to the forest-steppe region of Scythia encompassed its entire geographic 
expanse, and included sites at a great distance from one another. Archaeological 
investigation has demonstrated that this pottery belonged to Greeks, who for whatever 
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reason remained, even if briefly, in the forest-steppe. Some archaeologists believe 
that in the seventh century BC Nemirovskoye gorodishe (Nemirovo) was a sort of Greek 
‘post of trade’ of the Boristhenitai (the Greek settlers on the island of Berezan), from 
which Greek merchants could conduct trade with the inhabitants of the forest-steppe 
hinterland (Martchenko 2005, 59-62). The peak of this ‘early and relatively short- 
term' importation falls in the last quarter of the seventh century BC (Vakhtina 2000, 
216). Something of a stir was created in archaeological research by the fact that most 
early examples of Greek pottery from the early Archaic period were uncovered in 
the Scythian forest-steppe, whereas logically one would have expected this to occur 
along the coastal zone, where Greek settlements were located. This is in contrast with 
Etruscan imports in southern France, where trade was largely a coastal phenomenon 
(Dietler 1997, 279; Malkin 2002, 155), just as it was in Iberia (Dominguez 2002, 68-87). 

Dietler has shown that ancient Etruscan and Greek traders and colonists did 
not move far inland from the coast, and traders were therefore restricted to selling 
their products in places on or near the coast, with natives promoting such products 
further inland (Dietler 1995; 1997). But why was this? And why is the picture the 
archaeological evidence paints for South France and Iberia so different from that along 
the northern coast of the Euxeinos Pontos? One point needs to be taken into account 
when considering the contrasting cases. In the first case, i.e. in South France (and 
Iberia), it has been shown that the coastal zone was densely inhabited; hence, there 
was no reason for traders to transport themselves or their wares further inland, since 
these could reach distant places in Northern Europe through internal distribution 
and reselling among natives. 

Such was not the case with the Euxeinos Pontos, however. Modern archaeological 
research indicates that the entire steppe zone (including the coast) was uninhabited. 
How, therefore, could ancient Greek traders circulate their wares? Did they wait for 
trading caravans from the forest-steppe to appear and negotiate with their members 
(as seems to be the conclusion drawn by Boltrik 2000, 124)? If this were the case, one 
has difficulty imagining that representatives of the local aristocracy participated in 
these trading caravans from the forest-steppe to the coast in order to obtain fish or 
salt. Furthermore, there is mention of not just one or a few pots in native forest- 
steppe settlements, but of large quantities of pottery, and these at sites very remote 
from the coast, extending across a large part of the forest-steppe down to the end 
of the seventh century BC (Gavrilyuk 2007, 630-631, 655-656; see also Petropoulos 
2005, 3-74). It is also believed that these Greek objects were not goods intended for 
trade, but gifts by the first Greek settlers to distinguished representatives of the 
Scythian nobility (Gavrilyuk 2007, 656; cf Petropoulos 2004, 34-35; Vakhtina 1999, 
25-26; Graham 1984, 6). Thus the two cases (South France/Iberia - Scythia) are quite 
distinct as regards the population distribution of natives during the period in question. 

And even in the case of Iberia, matters do not seem entirely certain, to judge 
from recent archaeological data. Here I have in mind Castulo, a centre far inland in 
Upper Andalusia, where sometime between the late fifth and early fourth century 
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BC we can observe almost every type of Greek pottery, including types not normally 
found in coastal centres and shapes known only in the Greek city of Emporion 
(Dominguez 2006a, 467-469). Following Dominguez, might we suspect that here we 
had the creation of a sui generis ‘port of trade’ during this period, comparable to the 
settlement of Pistiros in Thrace (Domaradzka 2005, 19; Herman Hansen 2006, 22-23) 
or that of Gelonos (Belsk) in Scythia? While this issue requires further discussion, 
what at present seems significant is that in Spain between the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries BC, ancient Greeks were in a position to penetrate far inland in order 
to facilitate trade with indigenous inhabitants, and to live side by side with them, 
developing and securing collaboration that benefited both parties. 


The situation in the remaining Black Sea regions 


Let us now consider the situation on the other sides of the Euxeinos Pontos region 
during the initial colonization period. In the western area, the archaeological 
evidence proves the generally peaceful and friendly tenor of Milesian colonization; in 
connection with certain locations scholars sometimes speak of ‘cooperation’ between 
colonists and natives (Avram 2003, 290; Manuçu-Adamesteanu 2003, 367-368; Nedev 
and Panayotova 2003, 100-101, 109; Minchev 2003, 218), implying the mutual interests 
of colonists and members of the native aristocracy (Frost 1982, 280-289; Porojanov 
1986, 158-165; Hind 1992-93, 84; Lazarov 1984, 63-68; Porogeanov 1984, 69-75; Fol 1996, 
2-3) who anticipated enrichment through their dealings with these new inhabitants 
from Ionia. In this respect some scholars speak of Thracian sea power (thalassocracy) 
in the mid-second millennium BC and accept pre-colonial contacts (Minchev 2003, 
215). Acquisition of 'exotic' customs allowed local elites to place themselves on an 
equal footing with the Greek aristocracy (D'Agostino 2006, 208-212, 217). We find in 
many ancient writers remarks that testify to a similar cooperation between ancient 
Greek colonists and autochthonous peoples living in numerous areas around the 
Mediterranean (Osborne 1996, 238-239; Dominguez 2005, 94; Morel 2006, 365-366, 
375, 388-389). 

With respect to the Euxeinos Pontos, for example in Histria, we note that while 
the shoreline was uninhabited before Histria was established, the natives themselves 
created a settlement there following the arrival and establishment of the first Ionian 
colonists, once again suggesting peaceful co-existence and cooperation between the 
two ethnic groups during the archaic period (Avram 2003, 292; 2006, 63; a similar 
situation is found in Orgame: Manugu-Adamesteanu 2003, 352-353). At this point I 
might note a disagreement expressed by Vassilika Lungu during my presentation at 
the Symposium. She believes that recently uncovered archaeological evidence would 
indicate these sites were inhabited when the first Greek colonists appeared (for a 
similar opinion, see Martchenko and Vakhtina 2001, 144-145, where it is stated that 
during their initial colonizing efforts in the Lower Danube in the mid-seventh century 
BC, the Greek settlers encountered a powerful union of tribes under the leadership 
of Scythian aristocrats). We shall look forward to reading more about this hypothesis 
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when the evidence is published in detail. In a recent article, M. Damyanov (2007, 9) 
states that, to date, archaeological research along the western Black Sea coast has 
not revealed a single instance of continuity between an Early Iron Age Thracian layer 
and subsequent archaic Greek layers. Perhaps the Greeks' determination to establish 
commercial relations with natives - not only along the coastal zone, but in the 
hinterland as well - led them to pursue a systematic policy of amicable co-existence 
that was successfully applied in many places in the Mediterranean, for example in the 
Iberian peninsula (Dominguez 2006a, 434-435, 448), in Emporion (Dominguez 2005, 99; 
Miró i Alaix 2006, 21) and in the Marseilles region (Morel 2006, 388-389). According 
to the archaeological evidence (D'Agostino 2006, 215-217), the symposion, shared by 
immigrants and natives, played a decisive role in determining their mutual relations. 

Along the eastern coast of the Black Sea, there are no early (i.e. seventh century 
BC) Greek settlements observed (Gabelia 2003, 1216-1224; Lordkipanizde 2003, 
1313-1321), probably because of strong resistance by natives. A permanent Greek 
presence was established only in the late seventh-early sixth centuries BC (Gabelia 
2003, 1220; Lordkipanidze 2003, 1312ff.). For the Ochamchire (Gyenos?) settlement, 
available evidence attests to peaceful penetration by the Greeks into the Ochamchire 
Bay. It is presumed that the indigenous population joined the Greek settlement from 
the earliest stage of its foundation (Kvirkvelia 2003, 1287-1288). A similar situation 
seems to be discernible in Pichvnari (Vickers and Kakhidze 2004, 152-202). 

On the southern coast, archaeological research has not advanced sufficiently to 
permit us to form a clear idea about Greek-barbarian contacts during the period of 
colonization. However, the first Milesian establishment in Sinope, on the isthmus 
connecting Boztepe to the mainland, may be approximately dated to the latter part 
of the seventh century BC (Doonan 2003, 1381-1382; 2006, 52), though ancient written 
sources speak of an earlier settlement here. In the opinion of archaeologists, the main 
reason why the Greeks did not manage to establish themselves in the southern Pontos 
before the mid-seventh century BC was the powerful presence of the Kimmerians 
(Atasoy 2003, 1338-1339). 


Changing landscapes and identification 


We might mention here the question posed by John Bintliff (2006, 23) and even expand 
upon it: "What were the "native"-colonial interactions and their relations in the chora' 
(or in the Greek apoikiai or settlements themselves)? In seeking an answer to this 
question, I believe that the following is of interest: if there were no inhabitants in 
the coastal regions when the Greeks arrived (as the current evidence suggests), then 
why did they not build their settlements ashore from the first moment, instead of 
preferring peninsulas and isthmuses or small islands near the coast, presumably for 
protection and fortification (Osborne 2005, 12), and only after the passage of some 
decades move onto the mainland to build colonies proper? In the Euxeinos Pontos, 
almost all early Greek settlements confirm this: the settlement on the Berezan 
peninsula (older) and the subsequent establishment of Olbia after c. 50-60 years, 
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Apollonia (which archaeologists have found to be the product of collaboration between 
Greeks and natives), Orgame, Histria, and Sinope. 

The Tauric peninsula provides one notable exception. According to the 
archaeological evidence and ancient written testimony, when the first Greek 
settlement on the Herakleian peninsula occurred in the last quarter of the sixth 
century BC (Nikolaenko 2006, 153-154), the southwest Crimea was inhabited by bearers 
of the Kizil-Koba civilization (Taurians) and (probably) by Scythians (Petropoulos 
2005, 122; Carter 2006b, 186, 193). 

Of course, the mere fact of an initial settlement in a naturally fortified location does 
not prove the eventual physical presence of natives who may have made the colonists' 
life difficult, including resorting to battle (we recall here that the ancient sources relate 
a number of similar cases in the wider Euxeinos Pontos area). Such settlements might 
imply a standardized colonization policy, demonstrating a uniform means of operation 
in a totally unknown region that was for the most part inhospitable. The Greeks 
established city-states from the eastern coast of the Black Sea to Spain in the Western 
Mediterranean as maritime colonies with a 'ship-to-shore' perspective, expressed 
in their typical site choices (offshore islands, promontories) and in negotiations 
with hinterland populations, for whom beaches and offshore islands often seemed 
peripheral. The beach thus served as a less-threatening middle ground for both Greeks 
and natives (Malkin 2005a, 5) (I would like to thank Professor Irad Malkin for having 
directed my attention to this point during my oral presentation at the symposium). 
Such choices may also imply the colonists' reservations and mistrust towards their 
new neighbours, even when the latter seemed friendly. The colonists took measures 
to protect their settlements even in cases where the natives posed no serious threat. 

Another issue, directly related to the previous one and falling within the overall 
discussion concerning the nature of contacts between Greek immigrants and 
indigenous populations, is the discovery in almost every early Greek settlement in 
the northern Pontos of dugout or semi-dugout structures, together with the question 
of how these are to be interpreted (see Petropoulos 2005, 36-41). Similar pits have 
been uncovered on the eastern coast of the Pontos, where 'to the earliest period of 
the history of the town could be ascribed wooden constructions of semi-dugout type' 
(Kvirkvelia 2003, 1286), as well as the western Pontos (Avram 2003, 291, 323; 2006, 61). 
The question that has remained unanswered for some decades, and which continues 
to arouse considerable debate, is whether such pits served as abodes for the first 
immigrants from Ionia or as warehouses intended for storing numerous products, 
cereals in particular. With respect to the idiosyncratic type of the first houses in the 
colonies of the northern Pontos, I would like to point to some new evidence that may 
shed further light on this question. 

Some researchers believe that during the early phase of colonisation in the 
Circumpontic region (i.e. from the mid-seventh century BC to approximately 500 BC, 
or possibly somewhat earlier), Greek settlers lived in dugouts and semi-dugouts, while 
the transition to stone dwellings on the surface occurred later; others disagree with 
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this interpretation of the evidence. The hypotheses of both are based on archaeological 
material that is often hard to interpret. In his recent work, S. Bujskikh (2005, 3-21) 
offered strong support for the view that one cannot dispute the authenticity of this 
type of initial abode in the Greek settlements of the Euxeinos Pontos. After offering 
a critique of the opposing arguments, particularly those of Solovyov, Bujskikh 
enumerated examples of the use of similar abodes for Greek immigrants in other 
regions of the Mediterranean where colonization occurred, arguing that all were 
Greek. 

A number of circular dugout huts from modern excavations in the chora of the 
ancient Greek colony of Metapontion (in Incoronata) in South Italy display striking 
similarities (Carter 2006a, 58-68) to what is currently known from the Berezan 
settlement and the chora of Olbia (Bylkova 2000, 27ff.; Kryzhytskyy and Krapivina 
2003, 514-524). The dugout and semi-dugout dwellings at Metapontion contain 
‘varying proportions of imported Greek pottery, locally made indigenous wares, some 
handmade, some wheel-made, and a hybrid wheel-made "colonial" pottery using 
Greek shapes and eclectically chosen Greek motifs' (Carter 2006b, 193), i.e. exactly 
what is observed in similar constructions in Berezan, Olbia (Kryzhytskyy et al. 2003, 
399, 428-429, 467) and other settlements of the Lower Bug River region (S. Bujskikh 
2005, 11-12). 

The argumentation employed among scholars over the identity of the owners 
of such pits is complex, but there appear to be three basic views: a) the dugout was 
a purely local (viz, Northern Black Sea) traditional dwelling that Greek colonists 
borrowed from natives for the construction of temporary houses; b) such constructions 
were Greek; and c) there were different traditions co-existing independently of one 
another. A detailed account of the various approaches has been given by S. Bujskikh 
(2005, 3-12). The nature of the dispute among archaeologists dealing with the chora 
of Metapontion is similar (Carter 2006a, 58-84), while regarding the chora of Histria 
one must reserve conclusions (Avram 2006, 63). 

Discussion becomes even more heated in the attempt to solve one further 
riddle. How are we to interpret the presence of handmade pottery (often displaying 
features of native pottery, and therefore not cited in the literature as Greek or Greek- 
made) unearthed in large quantities alongside (genuinely) Greek pottery and other 
characteristic objects in abodes of this type in every shore settlement (Kryzhitskiy et al. 
1999, 83) of the Northern Black Sea as well as inland, e.g. in the rural settlements of the 
Lower Dniester (Ochotnikov 2006, 86)? It is common for handmade pottery in Greek 
settlements to lead archaeologists to conclude that natives were living alongside Greek 
immigrants (for example, Kryzhitskij 2005, 128; Morel 1984, 125; Kirigin 2006, 26); 
natives are considered to have been the purveyors and users of such pottery (Boltrik 
2000, 123-124; Solovyov 1999, 42-47; Senatorov 2005, 174-249; Martchenko 2005, 62; 
Avram 2006, 63; Sekerskaya 2007, 477). But what is to prevent us from hypothesizing 
that the immigrants from Ionia (or from any other Greek metropolis) also made such 
pottery to meet their everyday needs, and so as not to be obliged to wait for natives 
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to supply them? Why need the presence of handmade pottery call forth thoughts of 
possible intermarriages between Greek settlers and women from local families (for 
example, Morel 2006, 365-366; D'Agostino 2006, 224)? Here, I would like to note two 
examples that have not have been highlighted in scholarly discussion. 

Archaeological excavation at the site of Karabournaki in Thessaloniki has 
uncovered a number of semi-dugout spaces, normally beehive-shaped, more rarely 
rectangular, hewn into natural soil of hard, yellowish, clay (Petropoulos 2005, 38-41). 
Some of these semi-dugouts consist of two spaces communicating with one another 
through a small opening. Their brick and stone superstructure probably continued 
above the earth's surface. Within these spaces were found traces of clay hearths and 
storage pots, cooking vessels, and other objects. Professor M. Tiverios draws a parallel 
between these structures and those of later years known as 'the dwellings of Slavs'. 
The latter are referred to in the miracles of St Dimitrios as kasai, 'coffins'; they were 
semi-dugout huts built of wood and earth. Evidence that they were habitations led 
Professor Tiverios to consider whether in this manner a number of ancient sources 
that claim the ancient Phrygians dwelt below ground might be confirmed (Tiverios 
et al. 1998, 225). From other ancient sources, we learn that comparable habitations 
also existed in Macedonia and were called argilai; Strabo uses the same word to 
denote the underground habitations of the legendary Kimmerians (V, 4, 5). 

Noteworthy is the fact that according to the archaeological evidence available, 
the semi-dugout houses at Karabournaki pre-date the above-ground dwellings. There 
seems no doubt that during the archaic period this was the most important harbour 
along the Thermaic Gulf; ‘luxury’ pottery and other products arrived here from all the 
major centres of the ancient Greek world and the East, whence they were transported 
inland. In some cases, the two types of structure may have been in use simultaneously, 
or some of the semi-dugouts may have been re-used by the inhabitants of the ‘stone’ 
dwellings. The archaeologist's observations clearly indicate the period of use for 
these two construction types as the seventh and sixth centuries BC, a chronology 
coinciding with the colonizing activity of the Ionian Greeks. Recent archaeological 
research has shown that the phase with older stone walls is to be dated after the 
end of the eighth century BC (Petropoulos 2005, 38-41). In short, precisely the same 
picture is presented in the Chalkidike as that presented by the archaeological data 
coming from Greek settlements in Metapontion and the northern Euxeinos Pontos 
and dating from the mid-seventh century to c. 530 BC. 

From these observations, there emerges the hypothesis that the Eastern Greeks, 
particularly the Ionians, before immigrating to the northern Euxeinos Pontos and 
founding colonies there from the mid-seventh century BC onward, had contacts 
(perhaps even settlements) in Central Macedonia from the early seventh or possibly 
the late eighth century BC. They were familiar with semi-dugouts or dugouts, which 
could be employed as dwellings, confirming the view of S. Bujskikh (2005, 7-8) 
that Ionian settlers brought the tradition of such constructions with them from 
the motherland. The differentiation in the traditions of dugout and semi-dugout 
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constructions between Greeks and locals is well-illustrated in the Belozyorskoye 
settlement and the chora of Olbia, where the two traditions co-existed (Bylkova 2000, 
30). Recourse to such habitations appears to have been standard practice for the 
Greek colonists in places with a climate colder than that of their native environment; 
such structures facilitated their survival during their initial presence in the new land 
(Avram 2003, 323; Kryzhytskyy and Krapivina 2003, 522; Malyshev 2007, 927). 

Our second example concerns the use of similar constructions for residences in 
modern times, at the beginning of the seventeenth century when America was being 
colonized by Europeans. The Dutch immigrants who settled at the site of contemporary 
Manhattan ‘disembarked and stood defenceless before the towering pines. For shelter 
initially they dug square pits in the ground, lined them with wood, and covered them 
with bark roofs (a minister, who arrived a few years later, when proper houses were 
being built, sneered at the “hovels and holes” in which the first arrivals “huddled 
rather than dwelt")' (Shorto 2004, 44). 

It seems to me reasonable to imagine that the dugout is a construction that is not 
the achievement of any one particular group, but which indicates something more 
profound. I think that in all probability the dugout was a universal device, a result of 
humans' efforts to survive in difficult conditions irrespective of their cultural origins 
or era. Its copyright seems to belong to humanity in general (the same conclusion 
was reached during the Roundtable Discussion Panel at the end of the Symposium). 
However, since the issue of dugout and semi-dugout constructions also relates to the 
origins of the founders of many Greek settlements, and bears on a number of issues 
in this discussion, e.g. Graeco-barbarian relations, I think endeavouring to arrive 
at some final solution may be a necessary evil. Here I would add that I agree with 
Carter that 'a closer comparative study might lead to a better understanding of both 
[i.e., Incoronata & Berezan] of these groups of early settlers’ (2006a, 65), as well as all 
ancient colonial Greek settlements across the Mediterranean and Euxeinos Pontos 
where such dugout dwellings have been found to date. 

Finally, as regards the handmade pottery found in these pits in the Greek 
settlements of the Black Sea, especially in Berezan, recent studies have shown that 
the possibility of local production of painted pottery should be seriously considered 
(A. V. Bujskikh 2005, 185). There are indications for local production of painted fine- 
ware pottery of the Ionian style among the pottery from Berezan stored in the State 
Hermitage of St Petersburg (Posamentir 2006, 164-166). Since the colonists were 
apparently able to make their own fine wares, why exclude the possibility of their 
also having produced handmade pottery to meet everyday needs? In Greece itself, 
coarse cooking ware was not made on the potter's wheel from the sixth to the fourth 
century (Sparkes 1996, 77-78); it is possible the newcomers followed this tradition. 
Unless we suppose that domestic pottery decorated in the Ionian style served for 
cooking and other everyday needs (i.e. that the first colonists had the means to dine 
on costly decorated pottery, while living - in all probability - in dugouts or semi- 
dugouts), I believe it reasonable to assume that the colonists were obliged to make 
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simple, handmade pottery to satisfy urgent and everyday needs. This would have 
freed them from depending on natives for such wares, though exchanges involving 
handmade pottery cannot be ruled out (Martchenko 1988, 77). The presence of 
representatives from the forest-steppe of the middle Dnieper in Olbia and Berezan 
has repeatedly been established (Boltrik 2000, 123, with references). Nevertheless, 
the evidence suggests that there are clear differences between the handmade pottery 
used by Olbian Greeks (common to all settlements of the later agricultural area ofthe 
same city) and that found in contemporary Scythian settlements of the lower Dnieper. 
This has been shown by modern excavations at the Belozyorskoye settlement, viewed 
until recently as Scythian (Bylkova 2000, 33-34). 


Conclusions 


Today there is a need for a comparative study ofthe colonization phenomenon on the 
basis of the evidence available from the Mediterranean and the Euxeinos Pontos and 
for detailed study of individual issues. This may lead us to sounder conclusions and 
a fuller understanding of numerous aspects of the Greek colonization phenomenon. 
Although we cannot speak of 'patterns' in Greek colonization, the more evidence 
archaeological investigation brings to light, the more common points we will discern 
regarding how the colonists addressed practical issues, even in regions very distant 
from each other. A good example of such a practical issue is the dugout. Similar 
constructions have been uncovered in several places of the ancient (and not only 
the ancient) oecumene, which leads us to suspect they may be a diachronic human 
invention designed for coping with challenging climactic conditions. The presence of 
such constructions in the Euxeinos Pontos, especially in its northwestern area, may 
not have been an exclusive prerogative of Scythians or natives, i.e. non-Greeks; rather, 
it seems that both Greeks and non-Greeks had understood the utility of such abodes 
before their first contact with one another. For the moment, I do not think we can 
say with certainty to whom the handmade ceramic sherds discovered in the dugout 
or semi-dugout constructions belonged; nonetheless, these too comprise important 
evidence that should become the object of detailed comparative study. 

On the other hand, we observe that at least with regard to Scythia, Greek decorative 
pottery of high quality is attested from the first moment of the Greeks' establishment 
and is found in native settlements quite distant from the Greek littoral settlements. 
Perhaps this allows us to suppose that native handmade pottery also made its way to 
Greek settlements through trade. The Greek presence in remote forest-steppe native 
settlements should no longer be questioned; this in turn suggests the absence of 
permanently established settlements in the steppe zone during the period of Greek 
colonisation, i.e. from the mid-seventh century until at least the late seventh - early 
sixth century BC, as well as the importance of contacts with native peoples for the 
Greeks, regardless of how far they were from the newly founded Greek settlements. 
Apart from establishing their settlements, the Greeks appear to have simultaneously 
sought out native populations and established contacts with them. Such contacts seem 
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to have played a vital role in the lives ofboth natives and colonists. This active seeking 
out of contacts, similarly, might suggest the extensive scope of the Ionian colonisation 
enterprise - at least in the North Black Sea region - as well as the timely organization 
of participants. We are not speaking here of 'vagabond' Robinson Crusoes who landed 
on the shores of the Pontos by mistake, owing to powerful winds or poor sailing. 
I am convinced the Ionians were acting in accordance with a well-organized plan 
(Petropoulos 2005; for similar conclusions see Osborne 1998, 261; Kirigin 2006, 43ff.). 

The period of pre-colonial contacts was a fundamental prerequisite for migratory 
activity and the eventual decision to settle a given region. The evidence suggests 
that such a period was necessary for both the Greeks and Phoenicians. During this 
period, information was collected as several previously unknown regions were 
discovered. The vital role of archaeological excavation at the sites of ancient Greek 
and autochthonous settlements is thus evident, encouraging us to further research 
and in-depth comparative study of the colonisation phenomenon across the entire 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea regions. 
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Colonial location: Olbia on the Hypanis 


David Braund 


Olbia might seem to be in the wrong place, specifically on the bank of the wrong 
river. For Olbia was commonly known around the Greek world as ‘Borysthenes’, the 
Greek name for the mighty river Dnieper. The name suggested that it stood on the 
Dnieper, just as the other Pontic colonies at Phasis, Tyras, and Istros were located on 
the estuaries of rivers of those same names. Of course, this was not simply a Pontic 
phenomenon, though the rivers of the region did impress Mediterranean Greek 
sensibilities (Hdt. 4. 82). Outside the Black Sea, it will suffice to recall Gela in Sicily at 
the mouth of the River Gelas. But Olbia did not stand on the river Borysthenes, the 
Dnieper. It was located on the estuary of the ancient river Hypanis, the modern Bug. 
Accordingly, an Olbian at large in the Greek world might well describe himself as a 
citizen of Olbia ‘on the Hypanis'. We happen to have an instance from Chalcedon on 
the south coast of the Black Sea (Merkelbach 1980, no. 4.13, albeit partially restored). 
In Olbia itself, citizens described themselves as ‘Olbiopolitans’, announcing the 
prosperity of their community, for 'Prosperity' is what 'Olbia' means in Greek. 

The general Greek tendency to refer to Olbia by the name Borysthenes requires 
explanation. And that explanation no doubt should include the fame of the Dnieper 
and its relative proximity to the city. In particular, the fact that the estuary of the Bug 
joins that of the Dnieper (albeit well below Olbia) will also have been relevant. At the 
same time, we should note the tendency of the name 'Borysthenes' to proliferate in 
and beyond that estuary, where it is applied not only to Olbia but also to the islands of 
Berezan and (further afield) apparently even to Leuke (Blavatskiy 1968; cf. Hind 2005). 
In general, it is easy to overstate the obscurity of these places even among the better- 
informed in the Greek world at large (pace West 2003; 2007), but we may well suspect 
that there was a real sense in which close distinctions about the geography of the 
margins of Greek culture were of minimal interest to most in the Mediterranean world. 
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The whole issue is both clarified and extended by Herodotus' remarks on Olbia. His 
primary concern in this part of his Histories is with Scythians and Scythia, exploring 
how local geography and concomitant lifestyles enabled a pastoralist society to 
defeat a Persian invasion which the unreflecting might well take to be the irresistible 
irruption of a more advanced and more powerful culture (Braund 1998). However, 
the Greek cities were of minimal interest to him: many are not mentioned at all, 
while others feature only fleetingly. Olbia receives far more attention than any of the 
other cities of the region, for two key reasons. First, Herodotus seems to have visited 
the city and gained most of his information about Scythia and Scythians during his 
sojourn there (Braund 2007). Even those who insist that he did not in fact visit the 
city tend to allow that he had acquired hard information about it from other writers 
(West 2007). Secondly, Herodotus deploys Olbia as a location for cultural interaction 
between Greeks and Scythians. The story of Scyles is of course set in Olbia, where it 
is built upon tension between processes of integration and alienation (further Braund 
2008). And the parallel story of Anacharsis, built around the same tension, is located in 
Olbian Hylaea and seems to be an Olbian origin-story for the cult of the Great Mother 
there (Hartog 1988; Braund 2007). It seems that Olbia provided a convenient location 
for Herodotus to explore his favourite theme of problematic cultural interactions, 
specifically for Greeks and Scythians. 

Meanwhile, we must understand that Herodotus' account of the region is 
profoundly polemical. His claim - sometimes made explicit (e.g. 4.108-9) - is to have 
at his disposal better knowledge than is currently available elsewhere. Of course, 
his suggestion that he visited Olbia serves to bolster that claim, as also his allusions 
to local informants, including even Scythians, as well as a royal representative or 
agent, Tymnes. In that context, it is no great surprise to find Herodotus holding forth 
on the naming of Olbia as Borysthenes. His assertions are both clear and correct, 
authenticated by the epigraphy of Olbia itself. We should not be distracted by the 
fact that occasional Olbiopolitans may appear as ‘Borysthenites’ when moving around 
the Greek world at large (e.g. Fouilles de Delphes, 207.4; Bulletin Épigraphique 1958, 327): 
that was an understandable response to general Greek usage. In fact, Herodotus 
demonstrates his superior grasp of the local situation by stating that the people of 
Olbia call themselves 'Olbiopolitans'. And that their city stands on the Hypanis (Bug), 
not the Borysthenes (Dnieper). Further, he explains, the people of Olbia use the term 
‘Borysthenites’ not to describe themselves, but to denote those who live along the 
river Borysthenes. However, since Herodotus is writing for a broad Greek audience, he 
prefers to refer to Olbia and its people as Borysthenes and Borysthenites, (e.g. 4.54), 
except when paying specific attention to the issue of terminology. 

In that way Herodotus displays the same constructive polemic that he shows 
elsewhere in his account of the northern Black Sea region. In surveying Scythia, 
Herodotus applies a more careful and exclusive model of ‘Scythianness’ than was usual 
in the Greek world even after his time. Similarly, in surveying the local identities in and 
around Olbia, he is concerned to apply more precise labels and characterizations than 
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were usual. Vague notions that Olbia was somehow located on the river Borysthenes 
could not survive the incisive analysis of a Herodotus who was well informed about 
local particularities. 

At the same time, however, Herodotus' account of the river Borysthenes is glowing 
on the subject of its many advantages: 


Fourth, the River Borysthenes, which is the greatest of these rivers after the Ister 
and, in my view, is the most productive not only of the Scythian rivers, but of all the 
others too, with the exception of the Egyptian Nile. For with that river no other is 
comparable. However, of the other rivers, the Borysthenes is the most productive, 
providing the most beautiful and nourishing pastures for livestock as well as the 
finest fish in great numbers. Its water is very sweet to drink and flows pure where 
others are murky. The finest crops grow along its course, while where no crops 
are planted the deepest grass grows. Salts are deposited naturally at its mouth in 
abundance. Enormous spineless fish (which they call antikaioi) are available for 
salt-pickling, as well as many other remarkable creatures. 


As far as the Gerrhus region, a voyage of forty days upstream, the river-course is 
known, flowing from the north-wind. But no-one can say anything about the land 
through which it flows above that. However, it seems to flow through an empty land 
to the land of the Scythian farmers. For these Scythians range along its banks for a 
voyage of ten days. It is only about this river and the river Nile that I can say nothing 
with regard to their sources; neither - in my view - can any ofthe Greeks. (Hdt. 4.53) 


Even among the rivers of the Black Sea, whose wonders Herodotus appreciates (4.82), 
the Borysthenes appears as quite outstanding, albeit smaller than the Danube. For 
neither the Danube nor the Don receive this kind of focus and laudation. The Bug is 
not neglected, but it is very much overshadowed by its neighbour. In consequence, 
a fresh and important question arises from the ashes of the terminological debate. 
Given the multiple attractions of the river and its renown around the Greek world, 
why was Olbia not located there? In what sense(s) was Olbia's location on the Bug 
more attractive and viable for settlement? 


Choices about places 


By and large, civic traditions about the settlement of communities tend to be 
stories of sudden creation, as if a key decision by Greek settlers established a city 
in a place where until that crucial moment there had been nothing. Such Big Bang 
accounts of colonial settlement, commonly with supernatural involvement, served 
to provide the later community with an origin which was both grand and ordained 
(for critiques, see e.g. Braund 1994, 73-87; Osborne 1998; Gosden 2004; Owen 2005). 
Accordingly, where we find Greeks considering colonial locations, discussion tends 
to be conducted in that spirit of grandeur. So much is to be expected, perhaps, of 
theorists like Plato and Aristotle. However, the rather more practical (though not 
unphilosophical) Xenophon can expatiate in much the same way on the attractions 
of a colonial location, specifically at Calpe on the south coast of the Black Sea in 
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Bithynia. The location offered some defensibility, a fine bay, and a mid-way location 
on the sea-route between Heraclea and Byzantium as well as excellent, well-watered 
land, woods, and crops. But (crucially) Xenophon observes also the abiding reason 
for not settling there: the ferocious hostility of the local Bithynians, who are said to 
inflict all manner of vicious abuse upon such Greeks as fall into their hands (Xen. 
Anab. 6. 4. 2-3). 

Xenophon's Bithynians are an important reminder that decisions about Greek 
settlement had at least to take full account of indigenous inhabitants. That of course 
can spoil a good story. Chalcedon is a case in point (Hdt. 4.144; cf. Merkelbach 1980). 
For Chalcedon could be mocked as the 'City of the Blind', because its location was 
evidently inferior to that of Byzantium, nearby across the Bosporus in Europe. 
Herodotus states that this sobriquet was the invention of the remarkable Persian 
general Megabazus, who was tasked with subjugating Thrace for Darius (cf. 5. 1-2). 
In literary terms, the remark serves to round off Herodotus' account of Darius' 
Scythian campaign, recalling (in circular fashion) the remarkable blinded slaves of 
the Scythians who had figured in its beginning (4.2). More importantly, Megabazus' 
quip depends on acceptance of the simple truth of the (problematic) proposition 
that Chalcedon's foundation happened 17 years before that of Byzantium. Modern 
scholars tend to accept the fine chronology and offer two kinds of explanation 
for Chalcedon's priority. They are not mutually exclusive: namely, the difficulty 
of founding the city of Byzantium among hostile Thracians and the attractions of 
the site of Chalcedon, especially as a port of call (Malkin and Shmueli 1988). It was 
much more satisfactory for most in antiquity to enjoy the notion of Chalcedon as the 
'City of the Blind'. We are left to speculate about how the people of Chalcedon told 
their own story. Certainly, Herodotus' version was not the only one, to the extent 
that another tradition ascribes his quip to Apollo himself, through a Delphic oracle 
(Strabo, 7. 6. 2; cf. Tac. Ann. 12. 63). 

Herodotus relates a foundation-narrative of Cyrene which deals with a 
comparable problem in terms of local agency. Here it is not the force of the 
local inhabitants, but their deceptiveness, which accounts for the location of the 
colony at Cyrene and not at a place which might seem to offer a greater agrarian 
potential by virtue of its rainfall, at a place where there was a 'hole in the sky'. 
Local guides had deliberately taken Greek settlers past this place at night, so that 
they would not appreciate its attractions, wanting it for themselves. Deception 
was not straightforwardly reprehensible in archaic Greek thought. Indeed, it 
might even be regarded as heroic, rather as with Odysseus, for example (Krentz 
2000). However, an indigenous ability to deceive was no doubt less than welcome. 
This story of foundation not only contributes to an explanation of the location of 
Cyrene, but also suggests a measure of anxiety in interactions there. Meanwhile, 
we should also pause to observe that Herodotus' narrative shows a Cyrene which 
emerged from a stuttering process of settlement which began elsewhere in the 
region (cf. Malkin 2003). 
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Another way to accommodate local participation in a grand foundation-story 
was to focus more on status than on ethnicity. Accordingly, some such stories place 
emphasis upon the role - even the initiative - of local kings. After all, Homeric poetry 
had shown kings offering land and women to heroic Greeks (cf. Coldstream 1993). 
The later city could interpret a king's decision to accommodate Greeks as his proper 
appreciation of the special value of a Greek presence, culturally, economically, and 
militarily. We have already observed the Olbian story of Scyles (set in the earlier 
fifth century), which shows - self-servingly - a local king eager for Greek culture. As 
for foundation-stories, Hyblon and Amasis stand out, hosting Megara Hyblaea and 
Naucratis (e.g. Hall 2007). In the Black Sea, the fact that a 'grandson of Aeetes' was 
ruling Phasis was a key consideration, perhaps an encouragement, for settlement there 
by Xenophon's forces (Braund 2005). At Heraclea Pontica the colonial process seems 
to have involved the helotization of the ordinary members of the local population, 
the Mariandyni: we may wonder about the role of their rulers, who may well have 
been complicit in that process. 

For once we start to move away from grand foundation-narratives, we find a 
much more fractured picture. After all, there is every reason to suppose that Greek 
participation was also fragmented. In most circumstances, there was no viable 
alternative to some form of cooperation between settlers and local populations. 
The inchoate community could not afford to be hostile and exclusive towards all its 
neighbours all of the time. Nor is it obvious why it should attempt to follow such a 
dangerous path. Inevitably, we must deal in a priori probabilities, because we have 
no archaic account of the establishment of a settlement, while later accounts are 
driven by the self-images of more established colonies, more concerned with their 
present situations than with the details of their elusive pasts. The merest glance at 
the later circumstances of Greek settlements around the Black Sea (not to mention 
other locations) shows how important to these cities were their relationships with 
local populations. For example, Xenophon shows Trapezus living comfortably with 
friendly Colchian farmers close by, while in a state of low-intensity war with hostile 
locals in the mountains above the city (Drilae: Xen. Anab. 5. 2. 2). Even the strongest 
city of this region, Sinope, had to reckon with Corylas, a powerful Paphlagonian king 
behind the city, whose friendship could not be relied upon (Xen. Anab. 5. 5. 12). All 
along this coast, Xenophon shows cities which have poor communications by land 
and are orientated overwhelmingly upon the sea. Meanwhile, also at Olbia, although 
the steppe landscape of the hinterland and its river-networks were quite unlike the 
hinterland behind most of the south coast of the Black Sea, it was travel, transport, 
and communication by sea and estuary that was most important for the emerging 
colonial communities. 


The location of Olbia 


A priori consideration of the establishment of settlements in the northwestern Black 
Sea must acknowledge the fact that the later history of the region was a shifting 
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matrix of complex relationships between cities and non-Greek peoples, especially 
pastoralists. The Protogenes inscription of the later third century BC is only the best 
known of a set of similar inscriptions showing agreements, tensions and hostilities 
between cities and pastoralists here (Braund 2007). The hypothesis of some form of 
‘Scythian protectorate' over the city of Olbia, entailing Scythian control of the city in 
the fifth century, has been comprehensively demolished (Kryzhitskiy 2005). However, 
we should retain an awareness, nevertheless, that Olbia was permanently engaged in 
diplomacy with its powerful pastoralist neighbours. 

At the same time, we must recall also that the cities ofthe region were themselves 
rivals: Greek settlers had to cope not only with non-Greeks but also with other 
Greeks, whose cultural affinity was no guarantee of support or cooperation. There is 
every reason, therefore, to suppose that in the northwestern Black Sea (as usual also 
elsewhere around the Greek world) the process of settlement entailed engagement 
with a complex indigenous situation. Not only local topography, but also local 
powers and cultures will have been central to the choice of location. In particular, 
local attitudes towards incomers will have been of fundamental importance, so that 
‘choice’ of location was not the unencumbered decision of Greek colonists. Indeed, 
it is possible that most of this choice was not only conditioned by local topography, 
but driven (conceivably even dictated) by local interests. It is worth noting the later 
claim that the re-foundation of Olbia (after a Getic sack) was inspired by Scythians 
(Dio Chrys. 36. 5). 

Of course, the notion of empty land has been important to notions of colonization 
in a variety of ways across the centuries (e.g. Gosden 2004). In regard to Olbia, it has 
commonly been claimed in modern scholarship that Greek settlement in the region 
was indeed conducted in an empty landscape. However, although this orthodoxy 
still has its supporters, it must at least be heavily qualified. For example, it has been 
suggested that something is amiss with our understanding of the archaeological 
record, especially with regard to Early Iron Age chronology (Lapin 1966, 55-58, while 
developing the case for empty land). However, without subverting chronological 
norms, we must at least appreciate that a landscape which may seem to have been 
empty, was more probably a rather busy environment. For at the time when settlement 
on the lower Bug was developing through the seventh and sixth centuries BC, the 
hinterland of the wooded steppe was experiencing a dynamic process of urbanization, 
with the emergence of large, well-defended settlements. Between these settlements 
and the lower Bug was not only steppe-land, but also a large river system, whose 
archaeological record indicates significant exchange between pre-colonial local 
cultures (Boltrik 2000, 122). In view of these waterways, in particular, we should not 
be surprised if the earliest local pottery in Olbia shows significant similarities with 
pottery of the wooded steppe (Marchenko 2005). Nor should we be surprised to find 
that some fine pottery made in the Greek world in the late seventh century found its 
way north (Vakhtina 2007a). Meanwhile, there were also the land-routes followed by 
pastoralists in later centuries and presumably earlier too, exploiting the grass and 
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other natural resources. The salt available at the coast was an undoubted attraction 
(Hdt. 4.53, quoted above, with Dio Chrys. 36.3 on salt-winning). 

Chronologies - absolute and relative - remain matters of concern across the 
region, since they rely so much upon the presence or absence of Greek wares in the 
archaeological record. Accordingly, close chronologies are especially problematic, not 
much helped by the questionable dates and data provided in the written tradition 
(Hall 2007, 100-106). Meanwhile, the progress of archaeology at Olbia in particular 
is edging its chronology earlier through the discovery of further examples of early 
imported pottery (A. V. Bujskikh 2007 and pers. comm.). Of course, such imports entail 
a series of problems. On the one hand, we are left to wonder how quickly pottery 
made in the Aegean came to Olbia and/or into the interior. On the other hand (and 
more importantly), the appearance of small quantities of imported pottery tells us 
much less than we might wish. For there is every likelihood that there was significant 
Greek contact with a place or region before such pottery was brought and deposited 
in the archaeological record there. We must acknowledge the appearance of local 
places and related names in the earliest extant Greek literature, while Homeric poetry 
serves to confirm the existence of Argonautic stories before Homer (with or without 
the northwestern Black Sea). While the Odyssey offered a conceptual framework for 
travel and settlement in the western Mediterranean (Malkin 1998), Argonautic tales 
offered a similar framework, mutatis mutandis, for the Black Sea region (Braund 1994, 
esp. 11-39). 

In particular, we should not be seduced by the argument that Greek knowledge of 
a region was only possible after the establishment of substantial settlements there, or 
by misleading assertions about the completeness of our archaeological knowledge. 
The process of settlement no doubt gave particular causes and impetus to Greek 
quests for knowledge about a region, but all forms of travel, planning, and passing 
presence in a region also prompted interest and inquiry. In the Black Sea, we must 
also recognize that archaeology remains incomplete at all major settlements, while 
at some of the most important - such as Sinope - we have almost no archaeological 
knowledge of the colonial period whatsoever (Braund 2005a, contra West 2002). In 
addition, as the present discussion serves to illustrate, we cannot expect to have much 
(if any) hard archaeological knowledge about the pioneering frontiersmen who were 
the beginnings of the colonial process. 

On the usual view (which may well be right) Greek settlement on Berezan was 
established in the later decades of the seventh century BC, while the Greek presence 
at Olbia came a few decades later (Marchenko 2005). Close to the south of Olbia on the 
shore of the Bug estuary was another settlement, also adjudged to be Greek, established 
around 600 BC (Kryzhitskiy et al. 1990). Meanwhile, also in this early phase, was a 
curious settlement south ofthe Bug-Dnieper estuary, at Yagorlyk on Kinburn spit. This 
was a location remarkable for its concentration of metalworking (and apparently also 
glass-working). Yet it was also a small settlement, which is regularly regarded as a 
place of temporary - perhaps seasonal - occupation (Ostroverkhov 1978; Kryzhitskiy 
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et al. 1999, 37). Quite unclear is the relationship between these locations, though it 
is often supposed that settlers moved from Berezan to Olbia. It is supposed (quite 
rightly, perhaps) that settlement spread from Berezan (almost certainly a promontory, 
though now an island) to the east bank of the estuary of the river Berezan and soon 
onwards, c. 600-550, to the west bank ofthe Bug estuary (including Olbia), after which it 
developed on both sides ofthe Bug and extended northwards above Olbia (Kryzhitskiy 
et al. 1999, 37). However, while this broad dynamic is plausible enough, we should be 
alert for what may be particular exceptions. For example, at Shirokaya Balka (some 
4.5 km south of Olbia along the coast), a variety of quite early imported pottery has 
been observed - including both amphorae and fine-ware - which might even take 
the settlement a little earlier than 600 BC (Kryzhitskiy et al. 1990, 25-26, preferring a 
date close after 600). Meanwhile, fundamental work on imported pottery (especially 
fine-ware) at Olbia has shown a single fragment of seventh-century Middle Wild 
Goat Style. It has been well observed that the hypothesis that Berezan came earlier 
is supported by the absence from Olbia of most pre-600 pottery, which is relatively 
abundant on Berezan (A. V. Bujskikh 2007). Even so, the ‘foundation-date’ for Olbia is 
edging earlier: a sanctuary was established there by c. 580-560 (A. V. Bujskikh 2007, 
504, superseding Rusyayeva 2006, long in press). The future discovery of more early 
pottery is considered unlikely by the current excavators (e.g. Kryzhitskiy et al. 1999, 
44), but the possibility cannot be ruled out completely. Perhaps more important, we 
need also to consider the (in)significance of imported pots. How much pottery did 
pioneers bring with them? How long could a pioneering presence persist at Olbia (or 
elsewhere) without such imports? In principle, at least, proto-Olbia may have had no 
great desire for seventh-century 'bird-bowls' and the like. The society, economy, and 
taste of early Berezan may have been substantially different from the culture of Olbia. 
In sum, there are imponderables and there is a need for caution and reflection, given 
the state of our evidence. However, as a working hypothesis, the orthodox notion of 
a decades-long process of extension from Berezan into the interior remains valuable 
and valid enough. 

In all this there are important implications for the question of choice of site. We 
have observed the key role played by local powers (especially the pastoralist rulers) in 
that process of choice. The marked tendency for archaic settlement on the lower Bug 
to be located on the west bank of the river may well reflect local attitudes, which will 
have varied according to place and political grouping. However, while we can make 
inferences about locals, we must also reflect upon the notion of 'Greek', which is usual 
in discussions of this region. The search for ethnicities has engendered a vigorous 
and polarized debate. This has been useful in prompting close consideration of the 
evidential base. In consequence, it has been established that the form of a dwelling 
allows no reliable inferences about the ethnicity of those who lived in it (S. B. Bujskikh 
2007). Less clear is the significance of handmade pottery, for which much has been 
claimed. At least some of it seems to indicate non Greek involvement in the colonial 
process (Marchenko 2005; but see contra S. B. Bujskikh 2007). Meanwhile, a priori 
consideration of the colonial process in the northwest Black Sea tends strongly to 
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suggest that many of the women of the developing settlements were probably drawn 
from non-Greek society, including women from the urbanized wooded steppe. For 
burial-practices of the wooded steppe seem to have been transferred to elite burials 
in archaic Olbia (Rusyayeva 2007). That would accord well with the strong tendency 
of colonial traditions to present the process of colonization as the act(s) of males, 
drawing their women from the local environment. This is a key issue for our whole 
understanding of the colonial process, which continues to resist clear-cut answers from 
archaeological enquiry (Coldstream 1993; cf. Shepherd 2005, rather pessimistically). 

A version of the post colonialist concept of hybridity is helpful here (see e.g. 
Malkin 1998, 15-16; Antonaccio 2003; Owen 2005, 16). What kind of ‘Greeks’ were these 
early individuals and groups who inhabited and moved about the region from the 
seventh century BC and possibly earlier? And what kind of families did they have? Of 
course, the established community at Olbia was eager to assert its Greekness as part 
of a grand foundation-story which has not survived, but which will have started in 
Miletus and given a large role to Apollo. But such stories give no real access to the 
pioneers, adventurers, dealers, robbers, desperadoes, and chancers who made lives 
for themselves in the region, whether in the short term or permanently. For these 
were the frontiersmen who gave initial impulses to the process of settlement. These 
risk-takers were able to find a place for themselves in the region, at the coast and 
probably also in the hinterland. 

Such men were key to choices about places, but they are hard to find. 
Archaeologically, they have left scant traces. For the literary tradition, they were 
beneath consideration and perhaps beneath contempt. However, remarkably enough, 
there is some evidence about them, problematic though it may be. Although rather 
later, Herodotus is helpful. He refers to ‘the Greeks dwelling in the Scythian land’, 
distinguishing them from the Greeks of the Black Sea. These men (tellingly, with 
Scythians) are cited as informants on the Neurian wolf-men of the deep interior 
(Hdt. 4.105). Further, he also states that Greeks from the coastal trading-centres 
(including Olbia) penetrated as far into the hinterland as the Argippaei. Here too they 
are mentioned in tandem with Scythians (Hdt. 4.24). The tendency for frontiersmen 
to push into the interior (especially to the more familiar world of the wooded 
steppe beyond the steppe proper) no doubt encouraged Herodotus to believe that a 
settlement had been established in the wooded steppe (Gelonos) by Greeks who had 
long ago moved north from trading centres of the Black Sea coast; there they were 
partially assimilated to local culture (Hdt. 4.108-109). We need not be detained by 
the (un)reality of Herodotus' conception of the origins of this community, which has 
still to be located (pace the classic Shramko 1987). Far more interesting is the fact 
that Herodotus' experience of Olbia and his informants attracted him to that very 
conception. Evidently, Herodotus' knowledge of Olbia was such as to make the Greek 
creation of a Gelonos entirely plausible. It may well be that Herodotus had met men 
engaged in the trade which cut across the hinterland between Olbia and the Don 
(Medvedev 1997). Or others who travelled north. For a burnished jar has survived 
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almost complete in an archaic pit at Nemirovo, north in the hinterland above Olbia. 
The pottery-assemblage at Nemirovo suggests that the jar was made on site. Its body 
bears a number of random scratchings, but there is a concentration of marks scratched 
onto a section of its shoulder. Upon its discovery, these marks were taken to be a 
Greek inscription, specifically an invocation (Grakov 1959). Thereafter, the jar has been 
displayed in the Hermitage Museum, where autopsy explains the reservations of some 
Russian scholars about the reality of the inscription (I am grateful to A. Alekseyev, G. 
Smirnova and M. Vakhtina). Now, at any rate, the most that can be discerned is the 
possibility of two or three Greek letters (a name perhaps?), but it is quite possible that 
these are no more than a collocation of random marks. In sum, the jar offers some 
uncertain encouragement to the view that men who knew Greek letters were to be 
found in archaic Nemirovo. Given the presence of Greek amphorae and fine-ware at 
the site, that would be no great surprise (Smirnova 1998; Vakhtina 1998; 2007; 20072). 
After all, we happen to be told that a Scythian king had a Greek wife (from Istros) 
around 500 BC: her son (Scyles) may not have been the only Scythian to pick up a 
little Greek. Meanwhile, we must also consider the taste for fine-ware at Nemirovo 
and other locations in the hinterland. We can do no more than make inferences about 
the ways in which that taste emerged and about the forms it may have taken. What 
(if anything) did the inhabitants of Nemirovo think about this pottery, or do with it? 
At any rate, it is right to acknowledge and consider the function of these artefacts 
in the development of 'Graeco-Scythian' art, driven by north-south interaction and 
movements by a range of participants in all directions (Vakhtina 2005). 

While different groups might well assert their ethnic and cultural identities, there is 
every reason to believe that the early frontiersmen of the northwest Black Sea and its 
hinterland developed a complex of multiple identities which enabled them to live and 
prosper in this changing environment. By the fifth century, there were 'Greek Scythians' 
living around Olbia, as Herodotus terms the Callippidae (4.17). The origins of these people 
are presumably to be located at least in the sixth century, if not the seventh or even earlier. 
Meanwhile, on Herodotus' account, Olbia was a place where one could find not only the 
occasional philhellenic Scythian king, but also a substantial Scythian presence at the gates 
(which seems routine in Scyles' story) and a Scythian royal administrator, presumably 
representing his master's interests in the city, whether as a resident or a visitor there. It 
is no surprise to find the adoption of Scythian-style names among the elite of the city. 
Accordingly, we are left to wonder how far the assertion of exclusivity (which Herodotus 
stresses as a Scythian trait: 4.76) may have been a response to a widespread process of 
acculturation. At any rate, it is easy enough to understand why Greeks of the Mediterranean 
regarded the self-proclaimed Greeks of Olbia and elsewhere in the Black Sea as somehow 
not properly Greek at all (Braund 1997). It is also easy to understand why there was so 
much disagreement about who was and who was not a Scythian (Hdt. 4.81; 108-109). 

Therefore, the emergence of Olbia as the location for the main community of 
the region was a consequence primarily of the engagement of a broadly 'hybrid' 
population with a local situation with which it was already familiar. Its knowledge 
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and experience could only set the tone for any impulses from the Mediterranean, or 
from settlements further afield around the Black Sea. In that sense the very notion 
of a ‘local’ population becomes unwieldy, since it must include not only simple 
polarities (Greeks-Scythians, agriculturalists-pastoralists), but also hybrid groupings, 
well exemplified by the Callippidae, whom Herodotus perceived as an amalgam oftwo 
ethnicities and two economies and lifestyles. In more traditional terms, we must at 
least recognize the impact of experience at Berezan for the development of Olbia, ifthe 
accepted chronological and historical development from the one to the other is to be 
accepted. At the same time, the very notion of choice should not draw our attention 
away from the evolutionary element of this process. We may be sure that choices of 
location were substantially responses to local realities (geographical, political, and 
economic). Moreover, that some initiatives prospered (as at Olbia), while others faded 
(as Berezan, Shirokaya Balka) or failed completely (as at Yagorlyk). 

Olbia was like many of the other settlements on the Bug, in that it benefited from 
natural defences. The shores of the lower Bug are set along with ravines which run 
from west and east down to the river. For this geographical idiosyncrasy occurs on 
the east bank too, as, for example, at Skel'ka. Meanwhile, we should observe the 
recurrence of the term Balka (Ravine) among the toponyms of the region. However, 
of the several plateaus formed by these ravines, the site of Olbia offered the most 
extensive (I am grateful to A. V. and S. B. Bujskikh for discussion of these matters). 
Moreover, most of its circumference was protected by ravines, although these were 
imperfect, subsequently augmented by additional defences (S. B. Bujskikh 1991). The 
fact that Olbia and the majority of other settlements clustered on the west bank of 
the Bug seems to be best explained by the socio-political system there. The west bank 
seems to have offered an environment (including the Callipidae) which was more 
welcome for settlement than the east bank, where the physical environment seems 
to have been much the same. Further, it is worth noting that the distribution-pattern 
of the archaic settlements on the east bank of the Bug shows a cluster across the 
river from Olbia. There is evidence from later periods to suggest that the Bug may 
have been fordable near Olbia (Boltrik 2000, 126). The level of water in the estuary 
has risen substantially since antiquity, so that (although claims abound) we have only 
a general notion of Olbia's port and insufficient knowledge of the water-course in 
general to convince everyone that a ford existed. 

The Bug itself offered a direct route north into the wooded steppe (and south 
from it), while the Dnieper described a lazy arc eastwards which will not have been 
welcome to those heading north. Accordingly, Herodotus believed that he knew the 
source of the Bug, while the upper course of the Dnieper was unknown (4.52-53). 
The delta of the Dnieper was also problematic, marshy, and beset with mosquitoes. In 
the archaic period, the Bug was the shortest route to the most vibrant sector of the 
wooded steppe in archaic times, where archaic Greek imports certainly found their 
way (e.g. Bondar 1955, esp. 62, Fig. 1). All the more so, when we consider the role of 
the river Ingulets in connecting the Bug with the west bank of the Dnieper (Boltrik 
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2000, 122). And of course the river routes also served to facilitate travel by land, 
which could follow its lines across the steppe. Herodotus orientates his discussion 
upon Olbia and is concerned primarily with those proceeding from Olbia. However, 
we should also bear in mind the attractions of Olbia for those coming south from 
the wooded steppe or finding their way by pastoralist routes across the landscape. 

In addition, Herodotus offers some insight into key differences in the respective 
hinterlands up the Bug and the Dnieper. As little as five days by boat up the Hypanis 
takes one to the salt-spring at Exampaeus (variously identified: Boltrik 2000, esp. 
123-124). The availability of salt here suggests that this was a meeting-place, 
presumably offering good opportunities for exchange. After all, this was the frontier 
between two cultures (4.52). For, to the south of this frontier, the Alizones are 
described as largely-Scythian, feeding themselves (at least in part) by agriculture, 
while, to the north, were farming Scythians who raised crops specifically for sale 
(4.17). This was a likely frontier for exchange, in crops, salt and no doubt other 
goods, not least slaves (Gavrilyuk 1999; Taylor 2001). At the same time, Exampaeus 
was much more than a market. Its name, in Scythian, meant Sacred Ways, we are 
told (4.52). The association of salt-source and religion is not unusual (e.g. Nenquin 
1961). Meanwhile, Exampaeus is said to have been the place which a Scythian king 
chose to express the magnitude of his power by forming an enormous cauldron 
from the metal of the arrowheads of his subjects (4.81; cf. West 2000). Quite apart 
from the direct route(s) north and south along the Bug, it is clear that Exampaeus 
marked an unusually important location along at least one transverse route across 
to the Dnieper (4.81). 

In sharp contrast, the sweep ofthe Dnieper was known to Herodotus for a distance 
of forty days by boat. Here, however, the major landmark is not a much-frequented 
place of exchange (like Exampaeus), but a limit to knowledge at the land of the 
Gerrhians. This was, in Herodotus' conception, the area where the river Gerrhus 
branched off southwards from the Dnieper and marked the boundary between the 
pastoralist Scythians and the Royal Scythians, who are said to have regarded other 
Scythians as their slaves (4.20; 55). Moreover, the land of the Gerrhians was the 
location, according to Herodotus, of the burial-ground of the Scythian kings (4.71). 
These royal burials, we are told, were fiercely defended (4.127). 

While the attractions of the Bug were apparent, the Dnieper was problematic. It is 
quite possible that the Royal Scythians, in particular, were thought not to welcome 
colonial settlements on the route to their burial-grounds. At the same time, the very 
productivity of the river and its banks - which Herodotus considered far greater 
than what was available on the Bug - presumably encouraged competition for its 
exploitation. The excellent water and the lush grass of the Dnieper were a magnet 
for pastoralists, while the Scythian farmers along part of its course were no doubt 
also jealous of the fertile land they held. We have no specific data on the many micro- 
stories of movement and attempted settlement along the Dnieper in the archaic 
period, but we can only note that the establishment of substantial communities there 
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came later. A case in point is Kamenka, established in the fifth century, apparently 
by Scythians (Gavrilyuk 1999). 


Conclusions 


Old scholarly debates about the causes or motives of colonization begin to seem 
curiously inappropriate when we move away from the acceptance of grand literary 
traditions. For they hardly suit an extended process of cultural interaction, in which 
frontiersmen emerged with hybrid or multiple identities (whatever their individual 
conceptions of their ethnicities, statuses, and allegiances). In particular, the choice 
of location ceases to be a single great decision, perhaps guided by the supernatural 
through and oracle or the like. Instead, the choice of location becomes profoundly 
experiential and evolutionary. The ‘choice’ was an outcome of developing experiences 
in a region, embracing a rich array of plans, responses, and considerations. While 
new arrivals came from the Greek world and others were drawn from the non-Greek 
hinterland (with its own economic, ethnic, social, and political complexities), the 
pioneering frontiersmen who occupied the primary colonial space developed and 
evolved in interaction with these different kinds of incomer. 

The colonial process was marked by the accrual of knowledge and experience 
within the framework of these interactions. That meant the development of viable 
relationships with neighbouring elites, or at least enough of them to enable settlement 
to persist and survive. It also meant the development of a viable economy, both 
through exploitation of natural resources (especially land, but also minerals, fish, 
timber, and more besides) and engagement in potentially lucrative trans-cultural 
exchange. For example, slaves and leather might be exchanged for goods brought from 
across the sea, such as wine and cloth - perhaps even fine-wares. That in turn required 
advantageous locations which were good for settlement, movement (especially by 
water), exchange and other forms of interaction, including both war and diplomacy. 

The 'choice' of Olbia's location conforms to this broad model. Its site was occupied 
(on the orthodox view) after pioneers had already established a presence at Berezan 
and on the river Berezan. That site was substantial and defensible, located between 
ravines and on the water, evidently with a good harbour (now submerged). By the 
fifth century BC Olbiopolitans seem to have perceived their city as firmly Greek: the 
testimony of Herodotus chimes well with the material record, including epigraphy, 
whatever reservations other Greeks may have developed about their Greekness. 
Meanwhile, established close by was a population (the Callippidae) which the 
visiting Herodotus considered to be hybrid (Greek-Scythian: 4.17). Evidently, this 
population had evolved in the archaic period, as part of the colonial process which 
also generated the 'Greek' city. Its location on the Bug (perhaps at a ford) was not 
only convenient for the combined Bug-Dnieper liman (including the Dnieper delta) 
and passage to and from the Black Sea, but was also very well suited to engagement 
and exchange with the hinterland up the Bug and its river-system. That included 
short routes via the Bug and across to the middle course of the Dnieper, avoiding its 
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lazy bend eastwards. At the same time, passage up the Bug included a nodal point 
of routes across Scythia at Exampaeus, where exchange was facilitated and power 
was expressed and memorialized by at least one Scythian king (Ariantas: Hdt. 4.81). 
From a perspective in Olbia, the Dnieper was close enough, but throughout the 
city's history it was kept rather apart, always marginal to Greater Olbia (Braund 
2007; Bylkova in this volume). By the fifth century, the Dnieper's rich resources had 
brought substantial 'Scythian' settlement. Its course was not only an interface with 
the lofty and perhaps rebarbative Royal Scythians, but was also dangerously close 
to the well-guarded burials of the Scythian kings. At least (and this is what matters 
most) that is what they told Herodotus in Olbia. 

For we may be sure enough that by Herodotus' day the Olbiopolitans had already 
woven grand stories about its foundation by Milesian settlers and no doubt a 
supernaturally-inspired choice of its site. Herodotus does not relay these stories, 
except insofar as the Olbian version of the death of Anacharsis amounts to the 
creation of an Olbian cult for the Great Mother in Hylaea. He knew that all colonial 
foundations had such stories, while the Black Sea colonies were of scant interest to 
him in themselves. He was much more interested in the challenging world of the 
Scythians and their particular customs, so that the only sustained discussion of origins 
in his account of the Black Sea region in Book Four of his Histories is the disquisition 
on Scythian origins with which he opens the book, together with the origins of some 
of the other peoples of the region whom the Scythians summoned to a council of 
war against the invasion of the Persians (4.99ff., especially the Sauromatians and 
the Geloni). These stories of foundation entailed not only sharp disagreements (e.g. 
between Scythian and Pontic Greek notions of Scythian origins), but also some sense 
that movement, settlement, and cultural interaction could indeed generate hybrid 
cultures. The ‘hybridization’ caused (on Herodotus' story: 4.108-109) by the arrival 
of Greeks among the Scythian-like Budini raised and continues to raise a series of 
questions about what had happened during the emergence of the Callippidae and of 
Olbia itself, about the nature of hybridity on the lower Bug and about the emergence 
of Olbia as a self-proclaimed Greek city. 
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‘Greek’ colonization: The view from Ionia 


Alan M. Greaves 


Introduction 


The work of the Greek Colonization and European Development project will serve to 
synthesize and analyze a great deal of information from across the Greek colonial 
world. In recent years in the areas of the Black Sea and the western Mediterranean 
in particular there have been rapid advances in the amount of data available on the 
origins and nature of Greek colonial settlement, which will be usefully synthesized 
and analyzed by the Cambridge team and, thanks to advances in GIS technology, 
it will be possible to interrogate this information in innovative ways. Although 
archaeological work on the colonial metropoleis of the Greek heartland has not stopped 
in the meantime, the rapid advances in our understanding of the archaeology of the 
regions that were colonized and the opening up of the Black Sea to western scholars 
have served to focus much academic attention away from the metropoleis and onto the 
colonies, where it has largely remained. We have now long since passed the point at 
which we know more about the colonies than we do about many ofthe metropoleis that 
supposedly founded them. As a result, there is the possibility that the axis between 
the two will become dislocated and we will start to view the colonial world merely 
as a koiné created by the Greek metropoleis, but essentially unconnected to them. 

In response to the papers presented at the Cambridge symposium, and included 
in this volume, I would like to take this opportunity to briefly direct our attention 
towards the metropoleis of Ionia because I believe this approach, and this region, have 
the potential to raise a number of issues worthy of further academic consideration in 
light of our new, greater knowledge of the Greek colonial world. In doing so I hope 
to offer new perspectives that draw us into re-evaluating our assumptions about the 
causes and processes of the Greek colonial phenomenon and thereby bring about a 
more informed consideration of metropolis-colony relationships. 
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Ionia is a good test-bed for studies of Greek colonization because, on the basis of both 
literary tradition and archaeological evidence, it is generally agreed to have been the 
region of Greece that was most active in the overseas expansion of the archaic period 
(eighth to sixth centuries BC). Ionia was home to several colonial metropoleis, including 
the most important and prolific of them all - Miletos. Other Ionian metropoleis included 
Phokaia, Samos, Kolophon, Klazomenai, Teos, and Erythrai (see Tsetskhladze 2006 lxvii- 
Ixxiii for a summary of names and dates for their colonies). Two thirds of the cities 
named in the Ionian dodecopolis were therefore apparently engaged in the colonization 
movement, and established colonies in areas as disparate as the Black Sea, the Propontis, 
the North Aegean, the western Mediterranean, and North Africa. Of these regions, the 
Black Sea in particular has seen a rapid increase in the number of excavations and 
publications in recent years and this has transformed our understanding of Ionian 
colonization. The recent publication of the 1999 Panionion conference (Cobet et al. 
2007) saw the papers about recent developments in the archaeology of Ionia presented 
alongside those on the Ionian colonization of the Black Sea. This volume, and this 
approach in general, will do much to further our understanding and heighten the 
debate surrounding the nature of metropolis-colony relationships in Ionia. However, for 
the purposes of this paper my aim is not to address those relationships in detail, but 
to raise a number of broad themes and topics that might be taken into consideration 
when addressing it. The hypotheses sketched out here might also be usefully tested 
against other regions of Greece and the Greek colonial world. 

There has been, in my opinion, a tendency to often conceive of the colonists 
involved in this movement as having been mono-culturally ‘Greek’. This is perhaps 
a result of the shift in emphasis away from the metropoleis and towards the colonies, 
without having first appreciated the complex nature of the metropolitan communities 
themselves. It may also result from the fact that much of our understanding of ‘Greek’ 
identity has often been based on readings of the archaeology and literary traditions 
of the region that now constitutes the modern nation-state of Greece, rather than 
addressing the more complex issue of identity of the Greek communities that were 
positioned on the edge of the Anatolian landmass, i.e. the Ionians. This mono-cultural 
characterization is perhaps also a consequence of the application of reductionist 
models for examining the Greek-Native encounter that seek to simplify both cultures 
in order to analyze putative schemes for their interaction. For example, discussions of 
hybridity are made more complex if one, or indeed both, of the participant cultures 
were complex, mutable, and ill-defined to begin with. For example, it would be more 
accurate to describe the culture of sites such as Entremónt-en Provence as Phokaio- 
Celtic, rather than Graeco-Celtic as the culture of Phokaia was distinguishable from 
those of other Greek poleis in ways that can be identified in Entremónt (I am grateful 
to Vikki Jefferson of Oxford University for discussing her research with me on this 
topic and for our lively discussions of it). 

There is also still a tendency for discussions of Greek colonization to be influenced 
by a desire to create segues with the literary accounts of later authors, which are often 
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Athenocentric and the products of later mythologizing or re-workings of some small 
kernel of fact. For example, if, as some scholars do, we were to accept as fact that 
the colonization of Ionia took place from ‘mainland’ Greece following the fall of the 
Mycenaean palaces, the so-called ‘Tonian Migration’, then we would expect that any 
traces of the pre-existing Karian/Lelegian population would have been assimilated 
or eradicated by the time of the archaic colonial movement, several centuries later. 
However, this is not the case. Not only do all scholars not accept the truth of these 
myths and their dating at face value (e.g. Lemos 2007), but also because there are 
enduring traces of Anatolian culture in cities such as Miletos and Phokaia throughout 
the archaic period. 

Having very briefly outlined the pitfalls and potentials of a study of Ionian 
colonization, I would now like to highlight six themes that I consider worth of further 
research. 


Six themes in Ionian colonisation 


1. Given the diverse character of the Ionian metropoleis, alluded to above, the first 
theme that should be considered in relation to their role in the Greek colonization 
movement is that it should be recognized that the identity of the Ionian metropoleis 
differs not only from the 'standard' Greek identity of the *mainland' poleis, but also 
from one another. This should hardly come as a surprise to us as this is the period in 
which Greek identity is still in whatJonathon Hall (1997) describes as its 'aggregrative' 
phase. That is, the period in the formation of the Hellenic identity at which it was 
normal for Greek communities to seek common ground with their peer groups and 
assimilate elements of difference as much as possible. In this context, it is important 
to note that Ionia is geographically and culturally part of Anatolia, and the Ionians of 
the Anatolian coast evidently sought to 'aggregate' some elements of neighbouring 
cultures onto their own. 

It is increasingly clear that archaic Ionia displayed not only the cultural aspects 
considered to be quintessentially ‘Greek’, but also those of its neighbours in Anatolia - 
Karia, Phrygia, and Lydia. However, by the classical period a narrative about Ionia had 
been constructed in which the Ionians were generally shown to be in the ascendant 
over their Anatolian predecessors and peers (Nilsson 1986, esp. 59-65). This is 
epitomized by Herodotos' account of the foundation of Miletos (Hdt. 1.146) in which 
settlers of ‘pure blood’ from Athens murdered the Karians that they found living 
there and forced their wives into marriage. As a result of this, it is said, the women 
of Miletos refused to dine with their husbands or call them by name. This idea of the 
violent foundation of Miletos, once established, was to prove enduring and influential 
(Pausanias 7.2.5-6; Dion. Hal. 2.30.5; Greaves 1998), even in modern accounts of city's 
history (e.g. Kleiner 1968). However, the truth behind the construction of this classical- 
period facade may have been quite different, and in the age of colonization labels 
such as ‘Greek’ and ‘Barbarian’ did not yet have the currency that they would later 
come to develop. The precise definition of the local identities of the Ionian metropoleis, 
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and the role of Anatolian influences on them, and mapping these onto their colonial 
foundations elsewhere, is therefore a potentially important line of future research. 

2. Secondly, it seems reasonable to speculate that power-relations between the 
Greek and Anatolian elements within Ionian cities were perhaps more equitable 
than these later sources would lead us to believe. Evidence for the construction of 
elements of any hybrid Ionian Greek/Anatolian culture, if they could be securely 
identified, might then be cited as evidence of periods of equity between these groups 
(cf. Fitzjohn 2007 on the colonial encounter in Sicily). For example, the account of the 
foundation of Miletos given by Herodotos (1.146) could be read differently to infer 
that there had, in fact, been an assimilation of elements of Karian culture, such as 
family dining habits, into Milesian society, rather than their total eradication by the 
superior in-coming Greeks. 

One means by which such a hybrid culture may have been constructed in order to 
create a uniquely Milesian, or other Ionian, ‘third space’ was by means of exogamous 
marriage. This is a proven way for an in-coming population to ingratiate itself with 
the host community. Such intermarriages between Greeks and Karians might account 
for why the women of Miletos apparently maintained some non-Greek customs as 
it would have been expedient for arriving Greeks to intermarry with the indigenous 
population when they arrived in Anatolia, whenever that was. Inter-marriage was also 
an approach that the Milesians appear to have used in their archaic period colonies in 
the Black Sea, such as Olbia-Borysthenes (Hdt. 4.77). Such openness to the possibility 
of exogamous marriage would allow the Milesian colonists to finagle their way into 
the upper echelons of the host community by means of judicious political marriages 
(Greaves 1999, 217-228; see also Dietler in this volume on traditions surrounding 
the foundation of Massalia). Such an attitude towards intermarriage may have been 
informed by the early experiences of the Milesians at home. The role of exogamous 
marriage in the Greek colonial movement is certainly a theme worthy of further 
serious consideration. 

3. Another consequence of Ionia’s geographical location in Anatolia is that the 
people of the region would almost certainly have been acquainted with interior of 
Anatolia and its harsh climate. During the winter, night-time temperatures in central 
Anatolia regularly drop to below freezing point for extended periods. To people 
familiar with such a climate, the winter conditions in the northern Black Sea colonies, 
such as Berezan, Olbia-Borysthenes, and Panticapaeum, would perhaps not have 
seemed so unusual. The cold winter temperatures experienced in the northern littoral 
of the Black Sea have been cited by some scholars as the reason why Ionian colonists 
adopted the semi-subterranean 'dugout' form of domestic architecture in some of 
their colonies there. It is possible that if the Ionians were already acquainted with the 
cold winter temperatures of Anatolia, then so too may this form of architecture, an 
example of which was discovered in the early Iron Age levels at Gordion, in central 
Anatolia. This was a rectangular pit house, 30-50 cm deep, and lined with mud plaster 
and dated to c. 1100-950 BC (Gordion Phase YHSS 7; Voigt and Henrickson 2000, 42). 
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Whereas some scholars have argued that the Berezan dugouts were a non-Greek 
innovation (e.g. Solovyov 2007, 532-537), others have argued that they are consistent 
with what we know of Ionian domestic at Miletos (e.g. Tsetskhladze 2006, xliv-xlv). 
The evidence from Gordion might appear to suggest that this form of architecture 
was more widespread in the regions bordering the Black Sea than has previously been 
thought. Perhaps instead of seeking to make strict local/Ionian/Anatolian cultural 
attributions for this form of architecture, it is perhaps best to recognize that as a 
house-form would have been familiar to both the Greek and non-Greek inhabitants of 
the Black Sea and its adoption may have been a pragmatic response to the particular 
conditions of climate, resources, and economy in which they found themselves. (If 
indeed they were houses. As Hans Lohmann has pointed out, there are parallels for 
such features from the Linearbandkeramik culture of prehistoric Europe, where they 
have been interpreted as being pits from which soil had been removed, and may 
therefore be unintended by-products of the construction process rather than actual 
houses (Treister 2007: 580, commenting on the dugout houses of Panticapaeum).) 

4. As noted above, archaic Ionia, like the rest of Greece, was not a mono-cultural 
entity. Before the Greek world ever became polarized by the Peloponnesian War 
or unified under the rule of Alexander the Great (Hall 1997, 2002) a multiplicity of 
Greek cultures existed in Ionia. Consequently, the material culture of the Ionian 
metropoleis varied considerably from one to the next. Such variations in the culture 
of the individual Ionian metropoleis might reasonably be expected to have mapped 
themselves onto the colonies of those states. For example, Aphrodite has now been 
recognized as one ofthe most important deities in Miletos, where she was worshipped 
as a sea goddess (Senff 2003). This maritime aspect of her cult identity was similarly 
emphasized in Miletos' colonies in the Black Sea and elsewhere, where the epithets 
used were consistent with her identity as a sea goddess, as well as with purely local 
expressions of her cult identity (Ehrhardt 1988; Greaves 2004). 

It has long been recognized that cult, and concomitant cultural phenomena such 
as calendars, is the most easily-recognizable and enduring element of metropolis- 
colony relationships across the Greek world. This seems to hold true in relation to 
the Ionian colonization movement as well, but the same cannot yet be said of burial 
practices. Burial traditions in the Ionian states varied greatly from one to the next, 
and over time. For example, Klazomenai is well-known for its distinctive painted 
terracotta sarcophagi, yet inhumation in these sarcophagi appears only to have come 
into use from the sixth century BC. Prior to this date, burial at Klazomenai appears 
to have been predominantly by cremation, and even in tumuli which were intended 
to imitate the Lydian élite of Anatolia (Ersoy 2007). We still know very little about 
burial practices in archaic Miletos, but from the handful of graves found so far, there is 
evidence for a range of different practices, including: inhumation in earth-cut graves, 
inhumation in stone sarcophagi, the use of stelae as grave markers, and even the use 
of a rock-cut burial chamber - the Lion Tomb (Müller-Wiener et al. 1988; von Graeve 
1989; Forbeck and Heres 1997). Although it seems unlikely that we will ever recover 
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as much information about burial practices in Miletos as we would like because the 
archaic necropolis appears to have been completely covered by the modern village of 
Yeni-Balat (Greaves 2002, 87-89), it is clear that practices here differed from those in 
Klazomenai, and other Ionian states. It therefore seems unlikely that a single ‘typically 
Ionian' form of burial could ever be defined (this appears to have been the conclusion 
also of Olivier Mauriad (speaking in Oxford 15th October 2007)). 

Given then that Ionian burial practices appear to be mutable geographically (i.e. 
from one Ionian city to another), locally (i.e. contemporary variations within the same 
state), chronologically (i.e. from one period to the next within the same place), and 
were conducted within a varying political context (i.e. the suggestion that tumuli at 
Klazomenai were a conscious imitation of Lydian burial mounds), how are we to make 
sense of unique burial practices in Ionian colonies such as those identified at Orgame 
(Vasilica. Lungu speaking at the Cambridge seminar 28th March 2007). In order for us 
to say definitively that such practices were entirely local, we must seek to understand 
them not only in relation to the practices of the indigenous population of the region, 
but also the varied and as yet not completely understood practices within Ionia itself, 
and even in relation to neighbouring regions of Ionia, such as Lydia. The picture that 
is emerging is that colonial burial practices did not follow the same pattern as other 
cult activity, which can often be related back to the metropolis, and appears to have 
been locally constructed and negotiated within a complex and changeable social and 
political environment. 

5. In many of the historical traditions and academic writings about Greek 
colonization, the Delphic oracle holds a central position, yet the Ionian colonists 
appear to have answered to a different oracle: Apollo's oracle at Branchidai-Didyma. No 
contemporary historical sources exist to prove the direct involvement of Branchidai- 
Didyma in Ionian colonization, but there are some tantalizing pieces of evidence, 
such as the Berezan bone tablet (Burkert 1994), and some scholars have concluded 
that Branchidai-Didyma may have been involved in the colonization process (e.g. 
Malkin 1987). 

If we accept that the oracle at Branchidai-Didyma did indeed sanction the 
founding of colonies at the same time that Delphi may have been similarly active, 
then this raises the possibility that, in order to fulfil their presumed functions as a 
'clearing house' for information (Parke 1967, 45-46), these two oracles may have had 
developed distinct areas of regional responsibility (Greaves 2007). This may account 
for Miletos' prolific colonization, as the oracle was located wholly within the chora of 
Miletos and was dependent upon it. In the Berezan tablet it is referred to as Apollo 
of Didyma the Milesian (Gorman 2001, 193-194) and it is therefore possible that the 
many colonies attributed to Miletos were in fact those that had been sanctioned by 
the oracle at Branchidai-Didyma, regardless of the ethnic origins of its population. 
In one inscription, relating the city of Apollonia-on-the-Rhynadcus show us that in 
this case the colony chose the metropolis, not vice versa (Greaves 2007). Perspectives 
such as these should demonstrate that in the case of non-Delphic, Ionian colonization, 
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the relationship with the oracle and its role in the colonization process can never be 
taken for granted. Even basic assumptions about Greek colonization (e.g. the primacy 
of Delphi as a sanctioning oracle, that ‘milesian’ colonies were peopled by Milesians, 
that the metropolis chose the colony, etc.) may all be usefully re-addressed when 
viewed from an Ionian perspective. 

6. Finally, it is now becoming evident from our better understanding of the 
archaeological development of the Ionian colonies that many of them underwent 
significant changes in the character of their settlement at some point during their 
history. For example, at Berezan, Greek material initially appears in contexts with 
local pottery, when it is presumably a place for commercial exchange, but this is 
then followed by a phase in which more intensive Greek settlement takes place and 
begins to dominate the settlement (Solovyov 2007, 536-537). The same 'gear-change' 
in Greek engagement with colonial sites can also be identified elsewhere. The shift 
from primarily commercial involvement to full settlement can be related to events 
within the metropolis, where these can be identified. At Miletos, I have attempted to 
demonstrate that the control and agricultural exploitation of territory was central to 
the economy of that city and that trade was secondary to this central agrarian function. 
When Miletos lost territory to the Lydians and then the Persians, this prompted large 
sections of the population to migrate to places where the city had already established 
trading interests - thereby transforming trading posts into settlement colonies. There 
were therefore two stages to Miletos' activities as a colonizer: a commercial stage, 
followed by a settlement stage at the same site (Greaves 2002, 99-109; 2007). The 
same is almost certainly true of Phokaia, which had an initial phase of commercial 
engagement in the West, followed by mass re-settlement following the coming of the 
Persians, and may also be true of other Ionian colonizers. 

So far, so uncontroversial - but what terms do we, or indeed the ancient Greeks, 
apply to these phases in the lifecycle of a colony? One ofthe most intractable issues in 
the study of Greek colonization has been the application by archaeologists of the Greek 
terms emporion (generally taking to mean a trading place) and apoikia (a settlement 
colony) to the archaeological remains of Greek colonial settlements. 

Some scholars have made detailed surveys of how the term emporion was used 
and applied to different settlements in ancient Greek literature (e.g. Hind 1995/1996; 
Hansen 2006), others have surveyed the use of these terms by modern scholarship (e.g. 
Wilson 1997), and yet others have sought to identify their particular excavated sites 
with one, or indeed both, of these two terms (e.g. Ridgeway 1992 on Pithekoussai). 
However, what archaeologists have never collectively sought to do is to identify two 
distinct sets of archaeological phenomena within the archaeological record and apply 
these terms to them. Yet here we have two such phenomena: the commercial phase 
and the settlement phase of colonial sites across the ancient Greek world. Not only 
has there been a tendency to conceive of Greek colonization mono-culturally, as 
noted above, but also to view it achronologically. That is to say, we assume that these 
terms had a fixed and precise meaning in the Greek language (which may indeed have 
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been true in the fifth century BC and subsequent centuries, but cannot be securely 
proven for the archaic period when fewer written sources exist) and therefore that 
any Greek settlement must have been categorizable to a Greek as either an emporion 
or an apoikia. If we extend our chronological scope we begin to appreciate that the 
use of these terms in Greek literature is specific to the writer and his time and cannot 
be easily generalized. We also begin to realize that in the longue durée it is quite 
conceivable that Greek colonial settlements might have been describable as both 
an emporion and an apoikia at different times in the life of that community. We have 
traditionally conceived of the emporion/apoikia distinction as an either/or situation 
in which an identified colonial site must fit one or other of these terms, but not both 
at the same, or different, times. (Although it should be noted, in David Ridgeway's 
assessment of Pithekoussai, that often neither is entirely applicable and elements 
of both, as commonly defined, can be applicable to sites such as this.) Perhaps the 
distinction is one that can only be expressed temporally - i.e. that there can be an 
'emporion' phase and an 'apoikia' phase to the life of many colonies. (In applying 
the terms 'emporion phase' and 'apoikia phase' I am not implying that this is how 
the terms emporion and apoikia were applied by the ancient Greeks themselves, just 
that the categories of settlements that these terms have traditionally conjured up 
for archaeologists are useful analogies in this context.) 

It could be argued that those sites that might reasonably be described as emporia 
in the post-archaic period (e.g. Naucratis and Massalia) did not pupate into self- 
sustaining apoikia, because they were unable to develop the necessary territorial 
possessions (ie. a chora) due to the presence of dominant local populations. It has 
long been recognized that such inequitable power-relations were in place during 
the archaic Greek encounter in Egypt, where they came into contact with an older, 
literate culture, but it requires us to challenge old ideas about the inherent cultural 
superiority of the Greeks over the 'barbarians' that they encountered in Gaul to 
accept that this is also true of Masslaia (Dietler, this volume). (The same may also be 
true of the Phokaian colony at Gravisca (Morel 2006: 372).) Just as some settlements 
never developed beyond their ‘emporion’ phase, so too must some colonies have been 
founded from the outset as 'apoikia' style communities. 

Although there will be no easy resolution to the question of how to relate the 
Greek terms emporion and apoikia to the archaeological remains of Greek colonies, I 
would like to suggest that both terms might be applied to the same locality at different 
times in the life of that community. 


Conclusions 


In this paper I have argued that we have now reached a state in our knowledge about 
the Greek colonies at which it is timely to pose new questions about Greek colonies' 
relationship with their metropoleis, in order to develop a more nuanced understanding 
of them. In particular, the sustained research by academics working in Ionia and 
the Ionian colonies in the Black Sea and elsewhere have reached a stage where new 
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questions can be posed and new perspectives achieved. I have outlined six topics that 
I consider worthy of further consideration: 


1. That the Greek metropoleis were not mono-cultural. In the case of Ionia they 
differed considerably from one another and had incorporated elements of their 
neighbouring non-Greek, Anatolian cultures. 

2. That power-relations between these metropoleis and their Anatolian neighbours, 
and similarly between their colonists and the indigenous populations that they 
encountered, should not always be assumed to be unevenly in favour of the 
Greeks. Modes of interaction with the Anatolian cultures practiced at home (e.g. 
intermarriage) might also be usefully applied in colonial encounters. 

3. That the experience of engaging with Anatolian cultures in Ionia may have informed 
Ionian colonists’ dealings with the indigenous populations that they encountered 
elsewhere. For example, it is conceivable that the use of dugout architecture would 
have been familiar to the Ionian colonists from their encounters with Phrygian 
culture in Anatolia. 

4, Although the cult practices of the metropolis can sometimes be mapped onto those 
of the colonies, burial practices appear to be a more complicated matter. More 
research is needed here before the context in which local burial practices of the 
colonies developed can be properly understood. 

5. Ionia had its own oracle at Branchidai-Didyma and this probably played a role in 
colonization. Prior assumptions about the role of oracles in the colonial process, 
based on the classical tradition of Delphi, may be challenged, or even inverted, in 
the light of evidence from Didyma. 

6. Finally, it has been argued that the terms ‘emporion phase’ and ‘apoikia phase’ may 
be applied to the commercial and settlement phases of various Ionian colonies. 


Ionian colonization therefore gives us multiple entry points from which to question 
the traditional narratives that have been constructed about Greek colonization and 
gain new perspectives on. As our knowledge of the colonized areas increases, we are 
approaching a point at which it is becoming both possible, and necessary, to re-address 
the nature of the metropolis-colony relationship; to shift our attention briefly away 
from the colonies and return to the metropolis. 
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